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FTER completing its general de- 
bate on November 16, the Gen- 
¢ eral Assembly plunged 

immediately into its heavy 

work schedule with all the 
committees beginning substantive work 
on their agenda items. Three days 
earlier the Assembly had adopted an 
agenda of 68 items. This included 
four new subjects proposed since the 
provisional agenda and supplemen- 
tary list were issued: the three-power 
proposal for the regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of armed 
forces and armaments; the U.S.S.R. 
proposal on measures to combat 
threats of a new world war and 
strengthen peace and _ friendship 
among nations; the three-power pro- 
posal for an impartial international 
commission to carry out, under United 
Nations supervision, a simultaneous 
investigation in the Federal Republic 
of Germany, in Berlin, and in the 
Soviet zone of Germany, to determine 
whether existing conditions would per- 
mit “genuinely free eléctions through- 
out these areas.” Another additional 
item was the complaint by Yugoslavia 
of hostile activities by the U.S.S.R., 
Bulgaria, Hungary, Poland, Czecho- 
slovakia and Albania. 

The Assembly rejected a U.S.S.R. 
request to consider Chinese represen- 
tation in the United Nations, and post- 


Progress o' 
Assembly 
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poned for the duration of the session 
any further proposals to exclude rep- 
resentatives of the Chinese Nationalist 
Government from the Assembly or to 
seat representatives of the Central 
People’s Government of China. The 
Assembly agreed to postpone for a 
few days further consideration of the 
inclusion of the Arab complaint of 
French violation of human rights in 
Morocco. 

The Assembly agreed to a six-day 
working week with a Christmas re- 
cess from December 23 to January 1, 
inclusive. 

With few preliminaries the various 
committees quickly decided on their 
work priorities. On No- 
vember 17, the First 
(Political and Security) 
Committee decided to take up first the 
three-power proposal for the regula- 
tion, limitation and balanced reduc- 
tion of armed forces and armaments, 
together with the Report of the Com- 
mittee of Twelve. 

On November 20, the Ad Hoc 
Political Committee, established by 
the Assembly to relieve the work load 
of the First Committee, began debate 
on the issue: “Threats to the Political 
Independence and Territorial Integrity 
of Greece” and heard proposals for the 
dissolution of the Special Committee 
on the Balkans (UNSCOB). 


Committee 
Programs 


The Second (Economic and Finan- 
cial) Committee took up the first 
item on its 4-point agenda: Economic 
Development of Under-Developed 
Countries, Report of the Economic 
and Social Council (Chapter III). 

The Third (Social, Humanitarian 
and Cultural) Committee also began 
work on the first item on its schedule, 
dealing with social questions covered 
by the Economic and Social Council 
in Chapter IV of its report. 

The Fourth (Trusteeship) Commit- 
tee, getting off to an early start, began 
discussion of the question of full Ital- 
ian participation in the work of the 
Trusteeship Council. It also agreed to 
give hearings to tribal spokesmen 
from South-West Africa during its 
consideration of the international 
status of this territory — second item 
on its schedule. 

The Fifth (Administrative and 
Budgetary) Committee began its sub- 
stantive work on November 14 with 
the examination of the 1952 budget 
estimates of the Organization. 

Finally, the Sixth (Legal) Commit- 
tee commenced work on its agenda, 
taking up first the Draft Declaration 
on Rights and Duties of States and the 
Secretary-General’s report on_ this 
subject. 

Meetings of the joint sub-commit- 

(Continued on page 451) 
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STATE OF THE WORLD TODAY 





A Review of the Assembly's General Debate 


i iene general debate of the sixth session of the General Assembly, the 

annual stock-taking of world problems as one of the representatives put 
it, began on November 6 and ended ten days later. Most Members took 
part in this opening statement of policies and attitudes, 51 as against the 
44 of the last session, including 21 Foreign Ministers. This year the execu- 
tive heads of specialized agencies also spoke and Secretary-General Trygve 
Lie wound up the debate. 


The debate reflected, as Mr. Lie remarked, the troubles and fears of 
all humanity. “The burdens of armaments, of poverty and hunger, the deep 
mutual distrust, the conflicts of interests and ideology, the universal sense 
of insecurity and fear of war that characterize this hour in history — all 
these are with us in the fullest and most disheartening measure.” But, 
equally, the Secretary-General emphasized, the debate reflected the com- 
pelling desire of all peoples to extricate themselves from the morass of fear 
and danger, and the recognition that the United Nations, the organization 
embracing the whole world, “provides the road that leads to permanent 
safety and security.” 


In the following pages appear condensations of all the speeches. To- 
gether they provide the most comprehensive and up-to-date survey of the 
international situation today. 


BRAZIL 


“Mutual Confidence, Faith in the United Nations” 


— MARIO DE PIMENTEL BRANDAO 


S the first speaker in the general 
debate, the representative of 
Brazil, as did many who followed him, 
extended greetings 


to Paris and to 
France. 

Then he con- 
tinued that .the 


varied nature of the 
subjects to be 
studied by this sixth 
, session emphasizes 
' the importance of 
the deliberations of 
the Assembly, mak- 
ing it appear once 
more as the main 
organ of the United Nations. 

In harboring the most diverse cur- 
rents of public opinion, in analyzing 
and discussing in toto the problems 
that beset international society, it is 
transformed into a universal forum 
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where all the Members are represented 
on an equal footing. The existence of 
the Security Council, which is to deal 
with questions relating to the ultimate 
purposes of the United Nations, does 
not detract in any way from the ab- 
solute competence of the Assembly, 
which, by its very structure, is an- 
swerable for the fulfilment of the Or- 
ganization’s objectives. 

The many hurdles encountered by 
the Council in trying to fulfil its mis- 
sion fully justified the adoption of the 
“Uniting for Peace” resolution by the 
Assembly last year. In this connection, 
the consultative meeting of Foreign 
Ministers in Washington at the begin- 
ning of 1951 was in keeping with the 
spirit of that resolution: the meeting 
recommended that all the members of 
the Organization of American States 
adjust their resources in defensive sys- 
tems to the existing requirements of 


international security without thereby 
jeopardizing in any way the legitimate 
needs of their own national defence. 


REGIONAL GROUPS This was a concrete 
example of the effective participation 
of a regional organization in the task 
of the United Nations to promote un- 
derstanding among the peoples. Re- 
gional organizations represent elements 
of steadily growing value for the 
flowering of the United Nations and 
for the development and universal ap- 
plication of its principles. The benefits 
are undeniable once it is conceded 
that the existence and activities of 
these bodies should never hamper the 
universality on which the hope for a 
final victory of the United Nations 
rests. 

To cope successfully with the crisis 
that plagues international relations, the 
Organization should try to extend its 
field of action and geographic scope 
by admitting all nations willing to co- 
operate loyally in its noble task. It is 
regrettable that the voices of some 
nations are still silent, particularly the 
great Latin peoples. 


LATIN UNION Brazil recently sponsored 
the first Congress of the Latin Union. 
That is a movement designed to bring 
about the progressive strengthening of 
the peaceful and constructive activities 
developed by the United Nations by 
grouping together 26 European and 
American nations of Latin origin. 
Their first congress in Rio de Janeiro 
reached conclusions that reaffirm the 
principles lying at the very cornerstone 
of Western civilization. 

Bearing in mind its competence and 
Membership, universality is the prere- 
quisite for the success of the United 
Nations. No rich harvest can be 
reaped without loyal and unswerving 
co-operation by all the peoples of the 
world. 

It is regrettable that human intelli- 
gence is so often baffled, as far as prac- 
tical consequences are concerned, by 
lack of mutual comprehension on the 
part of certain governments that are 
actuated by ideological fanaticism or 
by a spurious attitude of firmness. The 
growing inter-dependence and_ the 
virtual identification of internal and in- 
ternational policies of states, have, by 
a true paradox, served to jeopardize 
the cause of international peace. 


CONCILIATORY SOLUTIONS Miultitudes 
enslaved by gloomy moral and spirit- 
ual bondage are a fertile field for the 
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exploitation of anti-democratic doc- 
trines which are contrary to the in- 
terests of peace. While Brazil has 
profound sympathy for the legitimate 
national aspirations of peoples, it has 
always favored peaceful and concilia- 
tory solutions of all conflicts in inter- 
national life. Peoples who aspire to 
total liberation and emancipation 
should act with the prudence and 
serenity necessary to safeguard the se- 
curity which is the best guarantee of 
their own aspirations. Compensatory 
agreements should be sought through 
friendly negotiations. 

To bring any dispute to the United 
Nations without having previously ex- 
hausted all other methods of peaceful 
settlement would be contrary to the 
spirit of the Charter and would harm 
that spirit. 

But now that the problems which 
plague the world have been thrown 
in the lap of the United Nations, 
mutual confidence and faith in the 
Organization are indispensable. It is 
essential that the resolutions and rec- 
ommendations of the Assembly, as 
well as those of the Security Council, 
should be complied with by all the 
Member states, and that the decisions 
of the International Court of Justice 
should be respected by all govern- 
ments. 

True democratic spirit is based on 
fair conciliation of group and indivi- 
dual interests. Brazil favors a fair bal- 
ance of interests, with satisfaction 
given to all parties, and all the mini- 
mum conditions of existence guar- 
anteed to permit them to enjoy the 
rights they may acquire. 

Among the positive achievements 
of the United Nations are its interven- 
tion in Greece and Korea; establish- 
ment of standards and techniques for 
the economic and social advancement 
of man as a political being; reaffirma- 
tion and proposed enshrinement of hu- 
man rights in a Covenant which will 
rank as one of the most ambitious at- 
tempts by an international oraganiza- 
tion. 


INSTRUMENT OF PROGRESS The United 
Nations is the labor of man for man, 
and its fundamental characteristic ex- 
presses both its weakness and _ its 
strength. Its tribulations, set-backs, 
and hesitations are those of modern 
man beset by a thousand and one 
problems, exhausted by war but un- 
failingly hoping for peace. The faith- 
fulness with which the United Nations 
has lived through and interpreted hu- 
man conditions is proof that it is a 
living instrument of progress and 
social political development. 

Brazil takes particular interest in 
the meticulous analysis to be under- 
taken of the report of the Collective 
Measures Committee. Establishment of 
a system of collective security is far 
from being the supreme objective of 
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the United Nations, but the efforts so 
far are one step toward peace. How 
much greater would be the progress if 
the time could be foreseen when some 
truly universal system of collective se- 
curity would emerge. In a time of 
profound political and social transfor- 
mation, the Organization has been 
given authority by all the peoples of 


NETHERLANDS 


the world to give shape and body to 
the new aspirations and to establish 
some connecting link between the 
realizations of the past and _ the 
promises of the future, in order to 
achieve its ideals and objectives, in the 
spirit of the Charter and with a full 
consciousness of the responsibilities 
borne. 


The Meaning of Peaceful Co-Existence 


T is most important, said Dr. Stik- 
ker, to discover the essence of the 
appeal 


from Moscow for 
“peaceful co-exist- 
ence.” For the 
Netherlands, this 
“2 term means “belief 
* in a true commun- 
& ity of nations, to- 
wards which object 
“hundreds of mil- 
lions of people in this world are striv- 
ing, a community whose permanence 
rests on the twin foundations of re- 
spect and tolerance for one another.” 

The General Assembly will have 
ample opportunity to carry out such 
an examination, for the United Na- 
tions does not exist merely to safe- 
guard peace, but also to create peace. 
The Netherlands is prepared to join 
those who are trying to achieve a true 
peaceful co-existence, and is ready 
to participate in any discussions which 
might lead to this goal. But first 
there must at least be agreement on 
the meaning of the words used. 

Since 1945, the concept of peace- 
ful co-existence has been embodied 
in the United Nations. “And he who 
from this rostrum speaks of peaceful 
co-existence, speaks of a co-existence 
such as that envisaged in the Charter. 
That is the sole basis on which I am 
prepared to take a stand. On this 
basis every discussion can take place.” 


recent 


CO-EXISTENCE TODAY But what is co- 
existence today? It represents a de 
facto state of affairs which requires 
the Netherlands to reserve one-third 
of its budget for armaments. This is 
because between the Elbe and Heart- 
break Ridge in Korea “there lies a 
powerful bloc with which we would 
certainly be ready to talk co-existence, 
but which is dominated by a totali- 
tarian conception of government, 
which maintains a very great army 
and has gathered about itself a vast 
arsenal.” In the face of this totali- 
tarianism, the inevitable result of the 
meaning given today to co-existence 
is the North Atlantic Treaty, which 
finds its justification exclusively in 


— DR. D. U. STIKKER 


that it is based upon the purposes and 
principles of the Charter for it will 
never be used as an instrument of 
aggression. 

“So long as the essence of the 
Charter, that is to say, collective se- 
curity, is not achieved through uni- 
versal and world-wide effort, the North 
Atlantic Treaty, in so far as it is a 
regional organization, represents, in 
the absence of anything better, the 
means of fulfilling the intentions of 
San Francisco.” But this is not the last 
word. There will be no failure to wel- 
come a more satisfactory concept of 
“co-existence” as soon as circum- 
stances permit. 


EFFECTIVE CONTRIBUTION This does not 
imply that the United Nations, for 
the moment, has no meaning as a uni- 
versal organ. In the social, economic 
and cultural fields, for instance, there 
are still many activities to show that 
the United Nations is making an ef- 
fective contribution to fostering the 
co-existence of different regimes based 
on good neighborliness. 

This co-existence is maintained by 
the fact that the United Nations does 
not hesitate to deal with conflicts 
which might transform themselves into 
wars. It deals, and should deal, with 
them by using the means — slow and 
cumbrous perhaps — at its disposal, 
which sometimes provoke impatience 
and weariness in the spirits of men. 
But a disadvantage may sometimes 
turn into an advantage. The United 
Nations checks and restrains these 
forces of conflict by the weight of its 
procedure, by its sense of legality, by 
difficult and complex provisions, by 
the uninterrupted production of docu- 
ments, and — above all — through 
that authority which it has as the 
only world political Organization. 

This is the point which has been 
reached on the road to the achieve- 
ment of the ideals of peace and se- 
curity. Trust in the moral force of the 
Charter gives the courage needed to 
proceed down that road. When the 
final aim of tolerance among men 
and among nations is achieved, then 
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respect for human dignity will reign 
throughout the world. That tolerance, 
that respect must be achieved, and 
must be defended. It is, therefore, the 
duty of United Nations Members to 
appeal to the leaders of the totalitarian 
states — but without contesting their 
right to different political ideals — 
to grant to the principle of dignity the 
place which is due to it. If they did 
so, it would lead almost immediately, 
if not to the total disappearance of the 
divergencies of opinion, at least to a 
lessening of those divergencies and to 
a true co-existence. 


ITALY AND GERMANY With the conse- 
quences of the last war now disappear- 
ing, Dr. Stikker added, Italy and Japan 
are about to resume their place 
among the free and peaceful nations. 
But the Netherlands Government par- 
ticularly regrets that Italy, contrary 
to the opinion expressed by the vast 
majority of United Nations Members, 
is obliged to wait for admission to the 
United Nations. 

A satisfactory solution to the im- 
portant problem of the future of Ger- 
many would prove the cornerstone of 
co-existence among the great powers 
and in consequence, and more than 
anything else, a basis for lasting peace 
for all. The Assembly’s role in work- 
ing out such a solution is necessarily 
limited, for there are vast problems 
involved which must first be resolved 
by the great powers themselves. 
KOREA It is nevertheless hoped that 
the Assembly will contribute to a uni- 
versal lessening of tension. The world 
hopes that during the present Assem- 
bly it will be possible to declare that 
the first military action of the United 
Nations, undertaken in the service of 
collective security, has been concluded, 
due to co-operation by all parties con- 
cerned. The fact, however, that the 
unification of Korea has not been real- 
ized will continue to be of concern, as 
unification is the avowed aim of the 
Assembly. 


PALESTINE The term “peaceful co-exist- 
ence” also applies, Dr. Stikker con- 
tinued, to the persisting difficulties be- 
tween the Arab States and Israel. The 
Netherlands hopes that the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission will be able 
to show a way to a practical solution 
which may lessen tension, and allow 
greater progress in the development of 
the Near East. 


SUPERNATIONAL INTERESTS As for the re- 
gions stretching from Teheran to the 
Atlantic Coasts of Africa, the term 
co-existence means, in the first place, 
that each nation, within the framework 
of the United Nations, must learn 
and accept the idea that there are im- 
portant supernational interests which 
demand the application of principles 
other than those which individual na- 
tions are sometimes prepared to or 
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would like to apply. For the sum 
total of national aspirations does not 
produce peace. International peace 
and security can be achieved only as 
a result of mutual concessions, and 
national interests, regional interests and 
world interests should be treated on 
an equal basis. Moreover, co-existence 
implies the need to bear in mind the 
aspirations of the peoples themselves. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE Through the 
United Nations technical assistance 
activities, co-operation among coun- 
tries with different stages of develop- 
ment opens the way toward mutual 
understanding. The Netherlands Gov- 
ernment, which has contributed to 
this cause as far as its resources allow 
it to, considers that the exchange of 
experts and the granting of fellow- 
ships should be energetically pursued. 
It also hopes to open a national aca- 
demic institute where conferences and 
instruction on a university level will 
be provided for countries requiring 
technical assistance. 


FINANCING DEVELOPMENT The present 
problem of providing technical assis- 
tance is, however, but a_ beginning. 
Also involved is the question of the 
lack of capital. It is therefore im- 
portant that the United Nations real- 
ize the importance of the problem of 
the financing of economic develop- 
ment, for which there will be no 
simple solution. 


REFUGEES The Assembly must also suc- 
ceed in finding the means for practical 
results in meeting the refugee prob- 
lem. The fact that millions of unfor- 
tunate persons are obliged to live with- 
out hope is not only a threat to the 
political security of many areas of 
the world but also a problem of moral- 


ity. The problem has not been resolved 
despite the work of the International 
Refugee Organization—which has now 
reached the end of its mandate—in en- 
suring a new life and a new existence 
for over a million people. 

There remain: other categories of 
refugees who constitute a heavy bur- 
den on the economic and political life 
of several countries. To ease this situa- 
tion a real effort will have to be made 
for many years to come. But the As- 
sembly should beware of any wholesale 
solution—of any panacea. With the 
varying composition of refugee groups, 
and varying local circumstances, it will 
be necessary to vary the methods of ap- 
proach to the problem. In addition, sev- 
eral United Nations Members will be 
able to make only modest contributions 
towards meeting this international hu- 
manitarian problem. But all must ac- 
cept their responsibilities. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW Work on the prob- 
lems of international law — which 
do not always receive the attention 
they deserve — must also be pursued, 
sheltered from the vicissitudes of po- 
litical life. There is nothing sensa- 
tional in such work, but it is gradual- 
ly directing the community of nations 
towards a new conception of the prin- 
ciples governing relations between na- 
tions — relations of great importance 
for peaceful co-existence. The Nether- 
lands Government, therefore, follows 
with great interest the work of the In- 
ternational Law Commission, and ap- 
preciates its needs for more than one 
session a year. For the sake of a 
sense of right in the consciences of 
nations, the Netherlands Government 
also considers it necessary to pursue 
the road pointed out by the principles 
which were the basis of the Nurnberg 
and Tokyo trials. 
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“Our Business Is Peace” 


— business of the United Nations 
is peace, said Mr. Acheson, and 
“the victories of peace are the vic- 
tories of the Unit- 
ed Nations, where- 
ever they take 
place.” Forty-eight 
nations have signed 
a peace treaty with 
Japan, and the way 
has been opened 
for other nations to 
do the same. The 
meeting of many 
statesmen at the 
United Nations had 
offered fruitful op- 
portunities for much of the negotia- 





— DEAN ACHESON 


tion preceding the signing of this 
treaty. 

The nations which concluded the 
peace treaty with Japan “did not 
merely talk about peace, they achieved 
ie 

Mr. Acheson’s speech outlined the 
Three-Power proposal aimed at a re- 
duction of armaments. This proposal, 
and Mr. Acheson’s outline, were 
covered in the BULLETIN of Novem- 
ber 15 (Vol. XI, No. 10). Also 
covered in that issue was the speech 
of Mr. Andrei Vyshinsky of the 
U.S.S.R., who also proposed a pro- 
gram for armament reduction. 

In addition to the peace treaty with 
Japan, said Mr. Acheson, the cause 
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of peace had been aided by the report 
of the Collective Measures Committee 
which “wisely stresses” the need for 
a mutually supporting relationship 
between the United Nations and the 
regional collective defensive arrange- 
ments. “I strongly urge that we seek 
ways of translating this principle into 
action.” 

To carry out the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution adopted at the last 
session, the United Nations must de- 
velop the capacity to act promptly 
and effectively in event of aggression. 

In the part of the world where the 
Assembly is meeting, the group of 
nations in the Atlantic community, 
acting in accordance with the Charter 
of the United Nations, is fast building 
its armed strength so that free Europe 
will not be powerless in the face of 
the armed strength of powerful and 
none too peaceful neighbors, Although 
eager to discuss effective means of re- 
ducing the burden of armaments, the 
nations of the Atlantic Community 
are not willing to discuss unilateral 
disarmament or the holding of arma- 
ments at a level which will guarantee 
the existing armed superiority of the 
Soviet Union and leave free Europe 
powerless to meet aggression. 

The nations who believe in peace 
and who support the United Nations 
system of collective security have now 
been forced to reverse their postwar 
programs of demobilization, not to 
threaten their neighbors, but to pro- 
tect the peace of the world. They are 
laying a foundation for the strength 
that will protect the world against a 
renewal of aggression. The structure 
is not complete, the world is not yet 
secure against the danger of a third 
world war. But a beginning has been 
made. In time the forces of aggression 
and tyranny will no longer be in a 
position to attack free nations and 
find them helpless to resist. 

“We must at the same time build 
strength and work for peace,” said 
Mr. Acheson, adding that these are 
not contradictory; but two sides of 
the same coin. 

Strength must be built because there 
will be no peace so long as the peace- 
ful nations are weak and vulnerable. 
But building arms alone is not enough. 
There must be work for understand- 
ing, for a reduction of tensions and 
differences and for economic and 
social well-being. Much has been done 
in 1951 in international co-operation 
to that end. Some two billion dollars 
of new capital have been made avail- 
able for economic and social develop- 
ment by private investors, the Inter- 
national Bank and = governmental 
institutions. Under the expanded pro- 
gram of technical assistance, exverts 
are at work in 43 countries. These 
point the way although the rate of 
advance has been impeded by the 
need to build the defences of the free 
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nations. “There can be no _ lasting 
peace, no real security, while hunger, 
disease, and despair hold millions in 
their grip. Every people must have a 
stake in peace worth defending.” 

The United States would welcome 
the establishment of targets setting 
forth practical agricultural and in- 
dustrial goals to be attained in a 
definite period of time. The Food and 
Agriculture Organization has already 
indicated the increase needed to pro- 
vide adequate nutritional diets in the 
year 1960. The magnitudes required 
are by no means staggering, and the 
advice of experts is that the goals 
can be attained. The world has the 
natural resources and the technical 
knowledge to meet these needs. 

The progress during the past year 
in technical co-operation should give 
encouragement to go further. Time 
and again, there have been amazing 
examples of what a few technicians 
and a few simple implements—like a 
hoe and a steel-tippped plow—can 
do with a few bags of seed in countries 
where people have been going hungry. 

He was also encouraged, said Mr. 
Acheson, by the attention and study 
which has been given over the past 
year to the problems concerning the 
ownership and use of land. The re- 
port of the Secretary-General, and the 
action of the Economic and Social 
Council point the way by which 
individual governments and the United 
Nations can provide farmers in many 
parts of the world with both the in- 
centive and the means for increasing 
their output of food. 

Hand in hand with the increase in 
food supply must come an increase 
in the world’s industrial output. Here, 
too, it is not revolutionary technologi- 
cal discoveries which are required. 
Even with the present rate of new 
investment, we have the means at 
hand to secure an enormous increase 
in productive output. The more effi- 
cient use of existing factories, mines, 
and transportation facilities could 
boost the world’s production on the 
order of about 10 per cent within a 
relatively short period. 

At the same time, we should be 
on our guard to see that a fair dis- 
tribution of the increased outout that 
would flow from this increased pro- 
ductivity would result in higher wages 
for workers, and in lower prices to 
consumers. 

It should be possible, within a dec- 
ade, to increase the world’s real an- 
nual income by more than 200 billion 
dollars, which would add to the 
present production in the world the 
equivalent of the entire productive 
output of the United States only four 
years ago. This challenge should be 
one of the principal concerns of this 
Organization and all its members. And 
it could be, if the will to peace were 
universal. But actually what has been 


done — and apparently what lies 
ahead—must be done in the face ot 
obstacles, made by man and un- 
doubtedly made to impede progress 
toward peace and human welfare. 


KOREA Korea was chosen by those 
who plan aggression on a world-wide 
scale as the scene for an imperialist 
blitzkrieg. The aggressor did not know 
that the young international organiza- 
tion, the United Nations, could act 
with unity, speed, and eventual mili- 
tary supreriority. But that is how 
it did act, and the United States is 
proud to have been able to play a 
leading part in this great practical 
demonstration of collective security. 
Until there is peace in Korea, the 
United Nations will urgently need the 
maximum contributions in armed 
forces and in other means from every 
loyal Member state. And when peace 
has been restored to Korea, the 
United Nations must be able to mar- 
shal the material aid of all its Mem- 
bers in the great task of reconstruc- 
tion and rehabilitation. 

The United States is hopeful that 
the achievement of an armistice in Ko- 
rea might make it possible for this As- 
sembly to bring about a final settle- 
ment for Korea—a settlement which 
will be in accord with the established 
United Nations objective in Korea. 
A settlement such as this, if reached 
in good faith, could open the door 
to broader consultations on other 
aspects of the Far Eastern situation. 





GERMANY There are many other areas 
in which the Soviet Union could dem- 
onstrate its desire for peace in action. 
An example is the case of Germany. 

A proposal has been submitted for 
inclusion in the agenda of this As- 
sembly for the establishment of an 
impartial international commission 
under United Nations supervision to 
carry out a simultaneous investiga- 
tion in the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, in Berlin, and in the Soviet 
Zone of Germany. The purpose of 
this investigation would be to deter- 
mine whether existing conditions 
there make it possible to hold gen- 
uinely free elections. 

The United States has consistently 
maintained that Germany should be 
reunified as soon as this can be done 
on democratic lines. It must be 
brought about in a way which will 
ensure the re-establishment of a free 
Germany, able to play her part in 
the peaceful association of free 
European nations. 


AUSTRIA Austria is another ovportunity 
to demonstrate by action a will to peace. 
For more than five years now, the 
United Kingdom, France, the Soviet 
Union, and the United States have been 
discussing the conclusion of a treaty 
for Austria. The four powers have 
promised the Austrian people inde- 
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pendence. The Austrians have long ago 
fulfilled all the conditions for the re- 
storation of their complete sovereignty. 
But the country is still under occupa- 
tion. Here again, the Soviet leaders can 
speak the word which will fulfill 
their promises to Austria. 

Again, in the case of Italy, the 
Soviet Union could fulfill its obliga- 
tions and make a contribution to the 
international community by with- 
drawing the obstacles it nas placed 
in the way of Italy’s entry into the 
United Nations. 


HUMAN RIGHTS Another area in which 
the Soviet Union could demonstrate its 
desire for peace in action is in the field 
of human rights, in which the Charter 
also expresses a profound interest. 

In a large area of the world; human 
freedom is being crushed. Millions 
of persons now work as slaves in 
forced labor camps, and tens of thou- 
sands of persons are being compelled 
to leave their homes by mass de- 
portation. In the city of Budapest this 
spring thousands of innnocent and 
helpless families were aroused by the 
police at dawn and given 24 hours 
in which to prepare for departure. 
With just a few of their belongings, 
these people—including infants, the 
sick, the aged—were transported from 
their homes to camps and hovels in 
the country. 

The hopes of the civilized world 
that the mass persecutions of the 
Hitler regime would never be re- 
peated have proved to be in vain. 
Culture and religion have been made 
the special victims of this tryanny. 
Scientists and scholars, artists and 
churchmen—all are forced to con- 
form to the single dogma of the all- 











powerful state. 

It was a matter of proper concern 
to the entire world recently when a 
foreign correspondent, William Oatis, 
honestly seeking to report the news 
in Czechoslovakia, was thrown into 
prison without a fair trial and on the 
flimsiest of charges. This man is much 
more than an individual victim of 
tyranny. He is a reminder to the 


world of how free journalism is 
deliberately throttled by totalitarian 
regimes. 


These calculated denials of basic 
human rights are a matter of concern 
to the world community. 

The record of the past year does 
not reveal a single action by the Soviet 
Union that indicates it is willing to 
co-operate with the rest of the world 
in abating tension and the danger of 
war. Their only contribution has been 
an artificially created “mass move- 
ment,” built around slogans of peace. 
Despite these slogans, the familiar 
methods of threat and subversion are 
today used against Yugoslavia as 
once they were used against Turkey. 
The method of attack by guerrilla 
forces to upset governments is used 
in Indochina as it once was in Greece. 

The Soviet Union has talked a great 
deal about peace, but, when it comes 
to achieving peace through deeds, or 
to uniting for peace, they obstruct. 
They call for a new five-power peace 
pact, but refuse to carry out our 60- 
power peace pact—the Charter. 

Mr. Acheson then turned to the 
urgent problem of the level of arma- 
ments, outlining the joint proposal by 
France, the United Kingdom and the 
United States as previously reported 
in the BULLETIN. 





NEW ZEALAND 


The Need for Collective Security 


T this significant point in the his- 

tory of the United Nations, said 
Mr. Doidge, it is our task to fill in 
some of the frame- 
work within which 
collective power 
can be brought to 
bear upon any ag- 
gressor — a frame- 
work provided by 
the Charter and 
last year’s “Uniting 
tor Peace” resolu- 
tion. New Zealand 
does not doubt that 
the price of peace, 
though indeed high, 
is worth paying. But those asked to 
make heavy sacrifices have the right 
to demand that there should be some 
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hope for a reduction of the present 
nightmare tension, some _ prospect 
that the present burden of arma- 
ments will in time become less neces- 
sary. 

The new three-power proposals for 
limiting armaments made a genuine at- 
tempt to bridge the wide political dif- 
ferences. New Zealand fervently de- 
sires such a reconciliation. The un- 
rivaled facilities of the United Na- 
tions for negotiation and for concilia- 
tion upon a basis of justice should be 
used freely to that end. 


CAUTION REQUIRED New Zealand has 
learned too many sad lessons in the 
past to be carried away blindly in our 
desire for peace. The aggression in 
Korea has shown the evil that is 


abroad in the world. The United Na- 
tions therefore, with sober realism and 
great care, should continue to work for 
peace with good will and without pro- 


vocation, and for “peaceful co-ex- 
istence.” 
To make real progress, however, 


with its aim of conciliation and hon- 
orable negotiation, “the United Na- 
tions must posses solid, organized 
strength.” The starting point of its 
thinking must be the United Nations 
action in Korea. This first test of the 
United Nations as an instrument of 
collective security demonstrates that 
when the crisis comes, “the vital ele- 
ment is not machinery, not words, not 
organization, — though all can play 
their part — but courage, resolution 
and morale.” 


LESSONS OF KOREA The Korean war, he 
said, has established two facts: (i) 
The world recognizes aggression to be 
none the less aggression though it 
fight under an ideological banner and 
call itself liberation or by other high- 
sounding phrase. (ii) There is a real, 
though limited, solidarity of the United 
Nations in detence of their principles. 

All have paid tribute to the decisive 
United States lead in Korea and the 
heavy sacrifices which, along with the 
South Korean forces, the United States 
divisions have suffered. The United 
Nations stands in debt to all those 
men who are fighting its battles. 

New Zealand had approximately 
2,000 fighting men in Korea — one 
out of every thousand of population— 
a proportion that few other Members 
can equal, 


BETTER RESPONSE But participation in 
the united effort might have been 
more general. Either the United Na- 
tions means universal and sincere ac- 
ceptance of the obligation of collec- 
tive resistance to aggression, with all 
Members taking their share, or surely 
it means very little. As the Collective 
Measures Committee put it, “Nor 
can any withhold its individual con- 
tribution counting upon the efforts of 
others to preserve it, since by doing so 
it inevitably weakens the common ef- 
fort on which it seems to rely.” 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS Meanwhile, 
individual United Nations Members, 
threatened by a seemingly implacable 
totalitarian group of countries, have 
no alternative but to build up their 
individual strength and, through re- 
gional arrangements, join it to that of 
other Members who can be trusted to 
be resolute and courageous in an 
emergency. 

Such a situation led New Zealand 
last year to enter into a regional tri- 
partite security treaty with Australia 
and the United States, which rein- 
forces and strengthens the whole fabric 
of peace in the Pacific. Like the 
North Atlantic Treaty, it acknowl- 
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edges the supremacy of the universal 
security system envisaged in the Char- 
ter, and emphasizes the obligation of 
the parties to give maximum support 
to United Nations measures for inter- 
national peace and security. 

Even so, regional security arrange- 
ments are no final or satisfactory an- 
swer to the problem of preserving 
world peace. They are a second best, 
valuable and necessary at present, and 
a bulwark of the infant United Na- 
tions; but in time they must be merged 
in that wider system which alone can 
produce real collective security. 

There are two other questions fun- 
damental to the establishment of in- 
ternational good will and ultimately 
to the security of all. 


HONORING AGREEMENTS The first duty 
of all is to honor international en- 
gagements. Recently, for instance, the 
rights of the United Kingdom or of its 
nationals, have been violated by the un- 
ilateral over-throw of freely concluded 
agreements. The repudiation of treaties 
might have appeared more understand- 
able, although still inexcusable, if 
done at the expense of a country 
which rigidly opposed all change. The 
United Kingdom, however, has con- 
ducted political transformations of the 
most tremendous significance where 
those could be effected by agreement. 
But no country can be expected to 
acquiesce in the mere repudiation of 
agreements to suit the convenience of 
one party. Whatever their particular 
political sympathies, all Members of 
the United Nations should be united 
in upholding this principle. 

Further, the denunciation of the 
1936 Anglo-Egyptian Treaty threatens 
to disturb conditions in an area of 
vital importance to communications. 
The question is not whether nations 
should seek to revise situations they 
consider derogatory to their status. It 
is whether revisions are to be sought 
by consent; whether the United Na- 
tions itself is to become “a centre for 
harmonizing the actions of nations in 
the attainment” of the common ends 
of the Charter, or, alternatively, an 
international jungle. 


ECONOMIC CO-OPERATION The second 
fundamental question arises from the 
Charter provision that a broad foun- 
dation of co-operation between peoples 
in the economic, social and cultural 
fields must be built up. There is no 
greater challenge to the collective en- 
deavor than the grinding poverty of 
a large section of the world’s popula- 
tions. If only this situation were kept 
in mind, other problems would be- 
come more tractable. 

In this regard, the “Colombo Plan 
for Economic Development in South 
and South-East Asia” is wholly within 
the spirit of the United Nations, 
though not within its organization and 
framework. New Zealand is proud 
that the British Commonwealth of 
Nations has sponsored this Plan. The 
co-sponsors include India, Pakistan, 
and Ceylon, which are actively en- 
gaged in emancipating themselves 
from economic want and social mis- 
ery. This equal association of free and 
equal partners is One of the prime 
merits of the Colombo scheme. The 
New Zealand Government hopes that 
all the countries in South and South- 
East Asia will participate in the Co- 
lombo Plan. 

The Asian countries are very well 
aware that they must help themselves 
if outside help is to be given or is to 
be effective, as is evidenced by the 
Colombo Plan. And, despite their own 
needs, they are prepared to help 
others — a very fine thing, which is 
also of some significance for all other 
countries. 


THE ONLY WAR “It is through the Unit- 
ed Nations that we can wage the 
only kind of war we seek — the war 
against want and human misery.” The 
message of the Colombo Conference, 
directed straight to this organization, 
is that it is doubtful “whether free 
men can long afford to leave unde- 
veloped, and imprisoned by poverty, 
the human resources of South and 
South-East Asia, which could help so 
greatly, not only to restore the world’s 
prosperity but also redress its confu- 
sion, and enrich the lives of all men 
everywhere.” 





CUBA 


A Realistic Basis for Peace 


HE anguished world turns again 

to the General Assembly hoping 
for peace—not the false illusion of 
armed peace but 
for a stable peace 
founded on justice. 

Cuba desires a 
pacific and just set- 
tlement of the 
great problems di- 
viding the world, 
in conformity with 
the high principles 
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of the Charter and in harmony with 
the strictest respect for the liberty and 
sovereignty of nations. There are 
grounds for constructive optimism, de- 
spite all the present difficulties. But 
one should not overlook the blood 
spilt in Korea, the persistence of ag- 
gression, the violations of the most 
fundamental and elementary human 
rights, or the constant pressure and 
threat of anti-democratic forces to the 
material, moral and political progress 
achieved through centuries of sacrifice. 


CRUEL DICTATORSHIPS Sincere democrats 
would be failing in their duty if they 
did not denounce the totalitarian 
thoughts and methods supporting cruel 
dictatorships that violate the most 
fundamental principles of the interna- 
tional legal community, and maintain 
systems of repression as dark and 
sombre as those of the powers over- 
thrown in the Second World War. 
Such regimes lack the moral authority 
to raise their voices in the name of 
the principles which this organization 
defends, said the Cuban representative. 

Nor can the fact be ignored that 
the international situation has deterio- 
rated in the last few years, without 
any positive sign of alleviation in the 
violent tension involving all countries. 


KOREA Cuba continues to support all 
the measures to repel the totalitarian 
aggression in Korea and to lend such 
aid as is necessary for its democratic 
government and for the unification of 
Korea through the combined action 
of the United Nations. The fate of the 
United Nations depends upon apply- 
ing the firmest policies against aggres- 
sion. 


NEEDS OF REALITY The machinery set 
up at San Francisco has not, however, 
proved entirely suitable for solving 
the grave problems of the last five 
years. It is therefore necessary to re- 
adapt the United Nations to actual 
circumstances in order to achieve 
fully the aims of the Charter. This the 
General Assembly should do through 
a constructive interpretation of the 
Charter. 

Through its resolutions of the last 
two sessions, on “Fundamentals of 
Peace” and “Uniting for Peace,” the 
Assembly has already attempted, with 
positive results, to improve the collec- 
tive security system. The latter resolu- 
tion is of particular importance. It 
acknowledges not only the error made 
in agreeing to the veto in the Security 
Council, but also the need to correct 
that error. 

The resolution has therefore en- 
trusted to the Assembly—the most 
representative United Nations organ, 
where the decisions are taken by the 
democratic procedure of a majority 
vote—the final responsibility of safe- 
guarding the maintenance of interna- 
tional peace and security. This inter- 
pretation and application of the Char- 
ter is one of the most valuable and 
important tasks ever carried out by 
the Assembly. Cuba will support any 
attempt to consolidate and develop 
the principles and procedures estab- 
lished by this resolution. 





AUMAN RIGHTS Protection of the rights 
and fundamental freedoms of man is 
no longer a matter falling exclusively 
within the competence of states. It has 
become a matter subject to collective 
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action and regulations. “The Charter 
expressly imposes upon the United 
Nations the obligation to foster uni- 
versal respect for such rights and 
liberties, and to guarantee the effec- 
tiveness thereof.” 

On the formulation of the Draft 
Covenant of Human Rights and Meas- 
ures of Implementation, Cuba will 
take the same stand as at previous As- 
semb!y sessions, and also in the Or- 
ganization of American States, where 
a continual effort is being made for 
greater international guarantees for 
human rights. 

Closely related to the international 
protection of human rights is the pro- 
tection of peoples who do not as yet 
have their own governments—one of 
the chief functions of the United Na- 
tions. Cuba will continue to support 
every effort to ensure for them the full 
rights and benefits recognized by the 
Charter. It will strive for the strict ful- 
filment of the obligations the Charter 
imposes on the colonial powers, “fight- 
ing against the so-called colonial 
clause, when its application signifies, 
as far as the metropolitan countries 
are concerned, an instrument to evade 
the obligations to the colonies.” 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Cuba _ also 
firmly supports policies to raise the 
living standards of workers both in 
under-developed countries and in the 
territories which as yet do not enjoy 
full self-government. 

The economic improvement of all 
groups of mankind is imperative not 
only because of the elementary prin- 
ciple of legitimate defence, but also to 
counter the insidious campaigns of 
those who claim to attract these 
groups by artificial paradises, or to 
maintain them in a permanent state of 
slavery for their own ends. “We should 
take the offensive both politically and 
economically and thereby bring about 
the final triumph of democratic 
ideals.” 

Agricultural reforms, for instance, 
should, as in Cuba, be based not 
merely on giving a piece of land to a 
farmer, but on converting the agricul- 
tural worker into an effective pro- 
ducer. Thus, the Cuban Government 
has set up a bank to encourage agri- 
culture. And it intends to set up agri- 
cultural families on land which be- 
longs to them, and to provide them 
with the necessary implements for ex- 
ploiting the land on which they live. 


INTERNATIONAL TRADE There is a close 
link between international trade and 
the cardinal United Nations aim of 
safeguarding peace. The Cuban Gov- 
ernment, however, has observed with 
deep anxiety a tendency among many 
countries to maintain and intensify re- 
strictions on imports which hamper 
the free interchange of commodities, 
despite international undertakings to 
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the contrary. Such practices prejudice 
the rehabilitation of the world econ- 
omy. If universal economic stability 
is to be fostered and the necessary 
conditions to safeguard peace created, 
countries have a duty to liberate trade 
and to eliminate unnecessary and ille- 
gal import and exchange restrictions. 


CHIEF DUTY ‘The Assembly’s chief duty 
at this decisive time for the destinies 
of Western civilization is not to fail 
world public opinion, which is keep- 
ing a close watch on our activities. 





“The United Nations is a great work- 
shop in which peace is being forged.” 
But it must not be peace at any price. 
“We do not want a peace which will 
affect one part of humanity alone, 
while other people are perishing due 
to the aggression of other nations. We 
want a peace based on right, liberty 
and justice.” That peace must be built, 
even though it cost great efforts and 
great sacrifices. In this, all unneces- 
sary and sterile rivalries among na- 
tions must be put aside. 





HONDURAS 


Italy’s Status in World Affairs 


SOLUTION can be found for 

the problem facing the world 
today, a problem which is one of dis- 
equilibrium, not 
One of  retrogres- 
sion, said Dr. Car- 
ias. “Ideals in poli- 
tics,” as Lord Ac- 
ton wrote, “are 
never realized but 
the pursuit of them 


determines his- 
tory.” 
ITALY Honduras 





will make every ef- 
fort to assist Italy 
to regain, through 
the proper organs, its true and legal 


— DR. TIBURCIO CARIAS 


status in international affairs. In Sep- 
tember 1947, Honduras, Argentina and 
Ecuador appealed in the General Com- 
mittee of the Assembly to the great 
powers which had signed the Peace 
Treaty with Italy to give that country 
an opportunity of presenting its own 
views which would lead to alleviating 
the burdens which the Treaty imposed 
on it. Honduras pointed out that it 
would be an irreparable catastrophe if 
Italy were to be permanently hampered 
by certain clauses in the Italian Peace 
Treaty, which would lead to the mis- 
ery and despair of the masses of Italy 
being perpetuated. 

The only motives inspiring Hon- 
duras, then as now, were ones of sen- 
timent and idealism. Today, any idea 





The delegates’ lounge in the new building constructed for the sixth General Assembly at the 
Palais de Chaillot extends the entire length of the structure’s central part. The glass wall at 
left overlooks the river Seine and the Eiffel Tower. 
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of mere reprisals must be eliminated 
from all minds. The demands which 
changes in events have made should 
accustom us to looking for solutions 
in agreement with the cold facts of 
today and on the basis of the differ- 
ent philosophies of the different sec- 
tions of humanity. 

Without distorting the fundamental 
purposes and principles of the Char- 
ter, we should realize that it is always 
in Our power to give constructive ex- 
pression to our ideas of international 
morality and co-existence by striving 
to improve the legal machinery pro- 
vided for in our basic statute. 

We should therefore find some 
means of bringing Italy into the Unit- 
ed Nations. By thus harmonizing poli- 
tics and law with present-day facts 
and reality, we should offer Italy — 
and other nations — the great oppor- 
tunity to resume a position from which 
it will be able to contribute effectively 
to what is the supreme task for all of 
us, namely, ensuring a more _har- 
monious future for the world. 


The Assembly last year appointed 
Italy as the Administering Authority 
in the Trust Territory of Somaliland, 
though it is not a Member of the 
United Nations. To carry out its grave 
responsibilities in this regard, Italy 
should enjoy the full powers which 
are granted to all Members. We should 
act in accordance with the opinion 
given on May 28, 1948 by the Inter- 
national Court of Justice on the ad- 
mission of new Members. 


MAIN DUTY Honduras will always sup- 
port those movements which are in- 
tended to speed the establishment of 
a better code of international conduct, 
and which will provide a realistic 
approach to the problem of collective 
security. It will also contribute, as far 
as is possible, to the efforts being made 
for the economic and material welfare 
of the nations. In short, it is the de- 
sire of Honduras that the main duty 
of the United Nations should be to 
inculcate new confidence in a future 
of greater justice and happiness. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOR ORGANIZATION 
ILO’s Role in Securing Peace 


LL the countries represented in 
the Assembly want peace and are 
seeking means that will achieve it, 
said Mr. Morse. So 

long as all the 

great powers gather 

in United Nations 

meetings, “so long 


do we have the 
right to go on 
believing in and 


working for solu- 
tions to the enormous problems which 
we face.” 

These problems must be solved to 
secure peace, and to that end the In- 
ternational Labor Organization _ is 
bending its efforts, co-operating fully 
and wholeheartedly with the United 
Nations. Thus it will continue to co- 
operate in the Secretary-General’s 
Twenty-Year Program for Peace 
through the United Nations. 

But, Mr. Morse said, he would like 
to appeal to Member governments 
for help in certain aspects of ILO’s 
work having a direct bearing on the 
fundamental and immediate United 
Nations objective of maintaining peace 
by safeguarding human freedom. ILO 
was doing as much toward this as the 
co-operation it at present receives 
from governments allows, but “with 
your fuller co-operation we can do 
much more.” 


HUMAN RIGHTS COVENANT Without an- 
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ticipating the Assembly’s decision on 
the content of the proposed Covenant 
on Human Rights and the arrange- 
ments for its implementation, ILo will 
continue to co-operate in the con- 
sideration of those rights which con- 
stitute its special responsibility. It at- 
taches the greatest importance to the 
principle that nothing in the proposed 
Covenant should be so interpreted as 
to impair the provisions in the Charter 
and of the Constitutions of the spe- 
cialized agencies which define the re- 
spective responsibilities of the United 
Nations and specialized agencies in 
regard to matters dealt with in the 
Covenant. 


TRADE UNION RIGHTS The International 
Labor Convention on the protection 
of trade union rights, requested by the 
Assembly four years ago, is now in 
force for the twelve governments 
which have ratified it. But widespread 
further ratification is still necessary 
to make the Convention the effective 
safeguard for the protection of trade 
union rights throughout the world. 

At the request of the Economic and 
Social Council, 1Lo has established a 
Fact-Finding and Conciliation Com- 
mission to conduct an impartial ex- 
amination into allegations of infringe- 
ment of trade union rights. The Com- 
mission can function, however, only 
with the consent of the governments 
concerned, Hitherto no government 


has given its formal consent to re- 
ferring questions concerning it to the 
Commission, “I make an earnest ap- 
peal to all the governments represented 
in the General Assembly to accept the 
principle of impartial and disinterested 
investigation of allegations as the only 
alternative to allowing charges and 
counter-charges relating to such rights 
to be a continuing element in inter- 
national tension.” ILO has solemnly 
pledged to provide facilities for im- 
partial examination of the facts in 
an atmosphere free from_ political 
prejudice of any kind or propaganda 
in any interest whatsoever. 


FORCED LABOR It is in the same spirit 
that an ILO ad hoc committee has 
been appointed to survey the use of 
forced labor as a means of political 
coercion and as an important element 
in national economies. “I appeal to 
delegations to the General Assembly 
to ensure that the committee receives 
the full co-operation necessary to 
enable it to discharge its difficult task 
in an authoritative and impartial man- 
ner.” 

BEST USE OF RESOURCES Acutely con- 
scious of the responsibility to make 
the most effective use of the limited 
resources at the disposal of the in- 
ternational organizations, ILO has at- 
tempted to concentrate its efforts and 
resources so as to ensure that its activ- 
ities are firmly rooted in the world 
situation and correspond to urgent 
needs. In this regard, ILO’s Governing 
Body has laid down a number of 
principles. One of these makes the 
point that, while budgets should be 
kept as low as is consistent with the 
effective discharge of the responsibil- 
ities of each international organiza- 
tion, and while new activities should 
not involve automatic increases in 
budgets, the test must be the resources 
necessary for the efficient and eco- 
nomical discharge of the tasks which 
should be undertaken in a given situa- 
tion. 

The General Assembly can count 
on the fullest co-operation of ILO in 
ensuring that first things come first 
and that the effort is directed towards 
concrete, tangible results with a di- 
rect bearing on the immediate prob- 
lem of securing peace by safeguard- 
ing freedom. 


CO-ORDINATION OF EFFORT (Co-ordina- 
tion between the international organi- 
zations, however, can never be fully 
effective unless adequately buttressed 
by co-ordination of policy within na- 
tional governments. The organizations 
are placed in a most difficult position 
if they receive from their respective 
governing bodies mutually contradic- 
tory instructions. Though there has 
been a great improvement in national 
co-ordination over the last two or 
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three years, much still remains to be 
done. 


SOCIAL JUSTICE In its efforts for social 
justice and world peace, ILO is en- 
gaged in a variety of programs rang- 
ing from improving the lot of indi- 
genous workers to improving methods 
and techniaues of production. It is 
carrying on widespread technical as- 
sistance activities. And it has estab- 
lished field offices and missions in sev- 
eral countries, while technical experts 
are working under its auspices in 
many countries. The services of ILO 
are available to any government that 
requests them. 


MIGRATION FROM EUROPE In giving 
urgent emphasis in its recent work to 
the problem of migration from Eur- 
ope, ILO’s chief concern is to see that 
the problem is solved before it be- 
comes a major element in further in- 
ternational tension. 

The regional activities of ILO have 





been further intensified, especially in 
Asia and in Latin America, and it is 
taking steps to extend such activities 
in the Middle East. 


UNIVERSAL MEMBERSHIP “I would like 
to echo the Secretary-General’s plea 
for universality in the Membership of 
the United Nations and the specialized 
agencies,” said Mr. Morse. ILO, univer- 
sal in its interests and outlook, is not, 
and will never be allowed to become, 
an instrument of the policy of any 
state or any one group of states. It 
welcomes to membership all states will- 
ing to accept the obligations of its Con- 
stitution. And it co-operates with all 
regional organizations prepared to act 
with it in promoting ILO’s objectives 
“to make it possible for all human be- 
ings, irrespective of race, creed or 
sex, to pursue both their material well- 
being and their spiritual development 
in conditions of freedom and dignity, 
of economic security and equal oppor- 
tunity. 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE ORGANIZATION 


“Hunger, the Enemy of Peace” 


eo peace cannot be built on 
a foundation of hunger and 
misery, said Mr. Dodd. The over- 
whelming need is 
to do the concrete 
and effective things 
that will produce 
more food for the 
world’s hungry. The 
enormous problem 
is growing larger, 
“but not at a rate 
which we cannot overtake, provided 
only that we begin to act.” 

In 1946 the FAO World Food Survey 
found that if only reasonably adequate 
diets were to be available, the world 
food production would need to be in- 
creased 90 per cent by 1960. Since 
1938 the world’s population has in- 
creased by twelve per cent, and world 
food production by only nine per cent. 
Per capita, the world has less food 
today than before the war. 

Further, present trends indicate that 
the supply of food in international 
trade is more likely to decrease than 
to increase. This is serious not only 
for countries which normally import 
food but also for countries which usu- 
ally do not import but which today 
find themselves urgently in need of 
food imports. The cruel famine which 
millions in India are now suffering, in 
spite of the great efforts made by 
their Government, reveals how dan- 
gerously thin is the margin between 
bare subsistence and death. “Nor do 
the famine headlines reveal the mil- 
lions of human beings who are today 
hungry, weak, inefficient, and doomed 
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to early death. To the world’s shame 
this is so usual that it is no longer 
news.” 

What has to be done is known. 
Progress, but not enough, has been 
made during the last six years, when 
ministers, administrators and_ techni- 
cians of 65 countries reached substan- 
tial agreement in FAO's meetings. 
Within its limited means, now sub- 


stantially increased by the expanded 
technical assistance program, FAO is 
now giving some degree of direct as- 
sistance to more than 40 countries, 
and in many different fields. 

“The heart of the problem lies in 








Ralph Bunche (left), Directo 


what governments can and will do,” 
said Mr. Dodd. “Fao will help them, 
but we cannot do what governments 
cannot or will not do. International 
advice and assistance are of little good 
unless governments themselves take 
vigorous action, sometimes even dras- 
tic action.” 

The necessary technical steps are 
known clearly enough for all parts of 
the world, even though often there 
are not yet enough trained technicians. 
“But while trained technicians are in- 
dispensable, they cannot themselves 
add one mouthful of food to the 
world’s supply. Food is not produced 
in government ministries. Only the 
people who farm the land and fish the 
waters can produce more food. It is 
in their hands that the giant power 
of modern technology can be placed, 
and this can be done only if the neces- 
sary economic and social conditions 
are created.” 

To create these conditions and serv- 
ices will require a great intensifica- 
tion of effort by governments and by 
their international agencies. All ex- 
perience shows that large expenditures 
by governments for these purposes 
will be profitable investments. The 
greater amount of the expenditures 
must be internal. The international 
agencies can only supply the little 
leavening. The effort must be all 
along the front, for food production 
is locked to health and both of these 
are locked to education. 

The General Assembly has an im- 
portant part to play. Not only do min- 
isters and technicians listen when it 
speaks, but rulers and peoples. “If you 
speak for action, you will strongly re- 
inforce the efforts which I am sure 
the FAO Conference (meeting in Rome 
in November) will make to set action 
in motion in each individual country 
toward the conquest of hunger, the 
enemy of peace.” 








r of the United Nations Department of Trusteeship, and last year’s 


winner of the Nobel Peace Prize, congratulates the winner of the 1951 award, Leon Jouhaux, 
of France. 
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UNITED NATIONS EDUCATIONAL, SCIENTIFIC 
AND CULTURAL ORGANIZATION 


Promoting an International Civic Spirit 


EACE is not a purely political 
phenomenon, said Mr. Torres 
Bodet. It is also conditioned by eco- 
nomic, social, intel- 
lectual and moral 
factors, less spec- 
tacular, but not less 
| i f \ (; ( important than the 
political factors. 
SSS) The more obstacles 
the United Nations 
system meets on the political plane, 
the more desirable it is that its ef- 
ficiency should be demonstrated in 
other domains of the concrete needs 
and the real aspirations of men. 

That is exactly what the specialized 
agencies are trying to do, in trying 
to combat the evils of hunger, 
disease, ignorance and want. 

UNESCO differs from the other spe- 
cialized agencies in that it is more 
directly. affected by political events, 
and more deeply committed to long- 
term policies. “On the one hand, its 
standing with the public depends large- 
ly on the authority of the interna- 
tional order for which you are re- 
sponsible, and on the other hand it is 
responsible to you for stimulating that 
international morality without which 
your efforts could have no lasting re- 
sult.” Every worsening of international 
political relations immediately reacts 
upon those who are carrying out 
UNESCO’s program, accentuates their 
ideological differences, and threatens 
to destroy their aspirations toward 
world harmony. 





RAMPART OF HOPE Against the rising 
tide of passion and fear, UNESCO is 
erecting a rampart of security and 
hope by demonstrating the benefits of 
international intellectual co-operation. 
Its work has the effect of liberating 
and strengthening the reality of an 
international community of minds, 
which foreshadows and prepares the 
way for the world community of peo- 
ples. But if intellectual and moral 
factors are to play their effective part 
in the friendship and mutual under- 
standing of peoples, there must be a 
readjustment in the political sphere. 
“First and foremost we must ade- 
quately secure the present, so that the 
mind, freed from preoccupation with 
the immediate future, can have 
enough perspective of time before it 
to recover its utmost capacities.” 


TWENTY-YEAR PEACE PLAN ‘The Secre- 
tary-General’s twenty-year plan for 
peace has the advantage of trying to 
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extricate the policies of the United 
Nations from an atmosphere of crisis 
and give them back their proper di- 
mensions in time. 

More than any other organization, 
UNESCO would benefit from such a 
change. As it works on a long-term 
basis, its undertakings must be con- 
ceived and judged on the scale of 
generations. It takes 20 years to 
fashion the character of a human 
being. It is these 20 years of security, 
to begin with, that the United Nations 
should give the world, so that educa- 
tion may have the opportunity, with- 
out being tragically refuted by life 
itself, to create in the minds of men 
the foundations of true peace. 

UNESCO’s work for peace must be 
regarded in this broad perspective. 
For the task to which it summons its 
member states is vast and arduous. 


INEQUALITY OF KNOWLEDGE “More than 
half the population of the world can 
neither read nor write, and is plunged 
in almost total ignorance. What a 
waste of energy! What an opening 
to exploitation! What a_ breeding 
ground for revolt! How can a regime 
of peace, that is to say, of reciprocal 
respect for rights, or how can peace- 
ful progress for all, result from such 
inequalities of knowledge?” 

To lessen this inequality, UNESCO 
steadily endeavors: first, to promote 
the effective application of the prin- 
ciple of free and compulsory primary 
education, proclaimed in Article 26 
of the Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights; and, second, to further 
fundamental education for the hun- 
dreds of millions of illiterates of all 
ages who have never had the advan- 
tage of primary education. 


By fundamental education is meant 
that minimum of technical, moral and 
civic instruction without which there 
could be no education, science, culture 
or information in the most elementary 
sense in which modern communities 
understand those terms. “Admittedly, 
by comparison with primary education, 
fundamental education is no more 
than an expedient. Bue it is an urgent 
expedient, if we do not want whole 
generations, in a large number of 
countries, to run to waste.” 


The General Conference of UNESCO 
therefore decided last year to estab- 
lish a network of international centres 
on a regional basis to work out meth- 
ods of training staff and producing ma- 
terial necessary for fundamental edu- 


cation. The first centre was opened 
this year in Latin America. To carry 
out the entire project will take twelve 
years, in which time about 5,000 fun- 
damental education specialists will be 
trained, who in turn will train teachers 
in their own countries 

The number of schools, teachers 
and pupils is not, however, the only 
thing to be considered. The kind of 
education given in these schools, by 
these teachers, to these pupils, is 
still more important. For if it is pos- 
sible to educate people for liberty, 
it is also possible to train them for 
servitude. 


RESPECT FOR ALL CREEDS UNESCO does 
not attempt to impose any particular 
ideology. On the contrary, UNESCO is 
founded on resvect for all creeds and 
it wants to see them all represented 
in its orbit. Yet in the debate be- 
tween peace and war, between liberty 
and injustice, UNESCO can never be 
neutral. It will always be found in 
the service of human rights and of 
international law, the establishment of 
which is more necessary than ever if 
these rights are to be guaranteed. 

The governments represented at the 
last session of UNESCO’s General Con- 
ference thus solemnly bound them- 
selves “to work for peace and peace- 
ful ends, in full and friendly trust, 
complete independence, and full equal- 
ity of rights.” The Conference, further, 
confirmed UNESCO's ‘“whole-hearted 
support of the Secretary-General’s en- 
deavors to achieve and maintain peace 
through action by the United Nations 
under the Charter.” 

It also took action on the “Uniting 
for Peace” resolution adopted by 
the General Assembly last year. It de- 
clared that “within the limits of its 
competence and in accordance with 
budgetary provisions,” UNESCO will 
“furnish information and emergency 
assistance on request of the Security 
Council and the General Assembly,” 
and in particular will facilitate, prin- 
cipally “through educational and other 
appropriate means at its disposal, 
widespread understanding of the na- 
ture and background of the action 
taken by the United Nations to main- 
tain or restore the peace.” 


UNESCO’S CONTRIBUTION ‘These resolu- 
tions show how UNESCO means to con- 
tribute to the work of the United Na- 
tions for maintaining and establishing 
peace. “It works to maintain peace by 
demonstrating to the masses, as well 
as to the elite, the value that the mind 
can add to earthly existence. It strives 
to establish peace by giving to all men 
intellectual and moral access to the 
rights and responsibilities of freedom, 
and by promoting the triumph of the 
international civic spirit over indi- 
vidual and collective selfishness.” 
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WORLD HEALTH ORGANIZATION 


“Vested Interest in Peace” 


HE philosophy which in 1945 gave 

birth to the idea of a world-wide 
health organization explicitly recog- 
nizes that efforts to 
raise standards of 
physical, mental 
and social well-be- 
ing lead at the 
same time toward 
collective security 
and enduring 
peace. WHO's Con- 
stitution, now ac- 
cepted by 79 states, proclaims that “the 
health of all people is fundamental to 
the attainment of peace and security.” 





“COMMON GROUND OF NEED” “Seeds of 
international co-operation, once well- 
planted, are certain to grow and bear 
fruit.” This is the first lesson learned 
from the astonishing progress made by 
a number of countries with the help 
of WHO in fighting some of man- 
kind’s worst scourges—malaria, vene- 
real infections, tuberculosis—each of 
which has for centuries claimed mil- 
lions of victims. 

This success through international 
co-operation is best illustrated by 
WHO’s work in the field of anaesthe- 
siology. Individual consultants were 
first sent to Austria, Poland and Fin- 
land. By 1950 interest had grown so 
strong in Scandinavian countries that 
a training centre to serve this area was 
opened in Copenhagen jointly by 
WHO and the Copenhagen Univer- 
sity. Physicians came to the Centre 
from Switzerland, Greece, and France. 
Individual consultants in anaesthesi- 
ology were sent to Yugoslavia, Israel 
and Turkey. This year work was start- 
ed in Iran. In the beginning of 1952 
consultants will be at work in Ceylon, 
in Burma and in Thailand. Thus, 
spreading from country to country, 
“on the common ground of need,” 
WHO’s activities in this field have 
helped seventeen countries gain knowl- 
edge and skills to protect and promote 
the well-being of their peoples. 








INTELLECTUAL BONDS The “enduring sig- 
nificance” of WHO’s work is first that 
it will help alleviate the sufferings of 
millions of human beings in scores of 
countries, and many, many thousands 
of lives will be saved. Second, the 
movements of doctors, nurses, sani- 
tary engineers and others from one 
country to another, and the teamwork 
of specialists from different regions 
with different social and cultural back- 
grounds is resulting “in a valuable 
cross-fertilization of ideas and in es- 
tablishing emotional and _ intellectual 
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bonds international bound- 


aries.” 


across 


PLEA FOR CO-ORDINATION In evaluating 
its projects. WHO quickly discovered 
the fallacy of equating health work 
with health programs. Where would 
be progress, and how would we de- 
fine it if millions of people freed, for 
example, from the scourge of malaria 
or smallpox continue to live in a state 
of semi-starvation or ignorance? 

“We of the World Health Organi- 
zation will never grow tired of stress- 
ing at every opportunity that our 
work, and health work in general, 
cannot be carried out effectively in a 
social, economic and political vac- 
uum.” All possible co-ordination of 
effort on both the inter-agency and 
inter-governmental level and a_har- 
monious association of health with so- 
cial, economic and political projects, 
on a long-term basis, may result in 
great and enduring values. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The program of 
technical assistance for economic de- 
velopment provides for a concerted, 
combined attack on the economic 
problems of the under-developed areas 


AUSTRALIA 


and must be considered as “one of the 
most vitally significant” parts of the 
machinery we are building for a 
world of peace, security and plenty. 
If universally applied, “and not hur- 
ried beyond the capacity of countries 
to absorb it,” it can well become “the 
most effective tool of our policy of 
peace.” 


UNIVERSALITY The objectives of WHO 
transcend all political and idealogical 
differences. Lack of participation in 
its work by a number of countries has 
been its most serious handicap during 
the past years. Its aims cannot be 
achieved unless those few countries 
that have not yet given it active sup- 
port will do so, and unless those will 
return who “after playing an import- 
ant role in establishing the organiza- 
tion,” have discontinued their partici- 
pation in it. 

“All of us who work in the special- 
ized agencies have a vested interest in 
peace—a vested interest which we 
share with you and with all the peo- 
ples of the world who stand behind 
our common effort. I am confident 
that your work here in Paris will ad- 
vance still further toward the crea- 
tion of conditions of international un- 
derstanding which can at least make 
it possible for us to lay the economic 
and social foundations for peace, se- 
curity and plenty.” 


Prosperity Through Security 


IXTY-SIX per cent of the Austral- 

ian Federal Parliamentarians, sup- 
porting the Government, have been 
through one or the 
other of the great 
wars, said Mr. Ca- 
sey. They do not 
want to see an- 
other. The peace- 
ful intent of the 
Australian Govern- 
ment is unquestionable. The tragic 
fact, however, is that today we live 
in fear of another great war. Most of 
our countries have felt compelled to 
prepare against the possibility of ag- 
gression. The Government and the 
people of Australia have taken up the 
immense burden of defence prepara- 
tions with the greatest reluctance, al- 
though with full determination. 

“The choice, unfortunately, has not 
been in our hands. Increasingly over 
the past few years one of the greatest 
Powers in the world has used every 
form of pressure and propaganda to 
intimidate, to undermine and to dom- 





— RICHARD G. CASEY 


inate other countries. The attack on 
the Republic of Korea has increased 
the tension between this Power and 
the rest of the world.” 


KOREAN ACTION While collective se- 
curity against aggression through the 
united strength of peace-loving coun- 
tries is the fundamental aim of the 
United Nations, it must be empha- 
sized that no one but an aggressor or 
a potential aggressor need have any 
misgivings about the strengthening of 
United Nations security measures. 
The United Nations is not an alliance 
against any state or group of states. 

The Australian forces, like the 
forces of other countries now in 
Korea, are not there to subjugate 
Korea and its people, but to bring 
about conditions which will give them 
a chance to live in freedom according 
to their own ideas and their own tra- 
ditions. 

“I paid a visit to Korea a couple of 
months ago. . . . | found what I saw 
in Korea most impressive and hearten- 
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ing as a demonstration of the way in 
which collective action through the 
United Nations can be made an effec- 
tive and practical reality.” A magni- 
ficent spirit of co-operation and unity 
prevailed among United Nations 
forces, and the Korean people and 
forces were determined to see the 
struggle against aggression through to 
the end despite their terrible suffer- 
ings. 

All peoples under the shadow of 
aggression have been inspired by the 
determination of the Korean people to 
defend their independence. Also, all 
threatened countries have been heart- 
ened by the speed and effectiveness 
with which the international commu- 
nity went to the aid of Korea, and by 
the great work of relief and rehabili- 
tation for which the United Nations 
has assumed responsibilities. 


UNITED NATIONS ROLE People every- 
where ask whether or not safety from 
war can be effectively assured by the 
United Nations. It would be foolish 
to expect too much of the United Na- 
tions which, after all, is not something 
distinct from, and independent of the 
countries which compose it. The 
founders of the United Nations, as the 
Secretary-General has wisely pointed 
out, conceived the Organization as 
“one essential and primary instrument 

. through which Member nations 
could over a period of time develop 
adequate means for controlling un- 
lawful international conduct on the 
part of any government and for pre- 
venting those differences which in- 
evitably arise between nations from 
leading to further world wars, with 
the consequent denial or destruction 
of the political, economic and social 
progress of the peoples.” 

Cynical expressions are heard about 
the alleged ineffectiveness of the 
United Nations and its inability to 
solve all international problems in 
quick time, Mr. Casey said. But we do 
not lose faith in the medical profes- 
sion merely because there are still 
many serious diseases for which only 
palliatives have been found. 

Some dangerous situations have 
been successfully dealt with by the 
United Nations. While some still re- 
main troublesome and unsolved, they 
have been kept within bounds and pre- 
vented from expanding into what 
might, in other circumstances, have 
developed into world war. Above all, 
the successful repulse of aggression in 
Korea has given the peoples of the 
world new hope that the United Na- 
tions may be able to assure peace, and 
new confidence in its ability to do so. 


U.S.S.R. RESPONSIBILITY The prime cause 
of the present weaknesses of the 
United Nations has been, and con- 
tinues to be, the policies and activi- 
ties of the Soviet Union, whose “de- 
liberate, militant, expansive pressure” 
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has forced us to rearm, or to run the 
grave risk of losing our freedom. 

Either the Communist and non- 
Communist countries will find means 
of living peacefully in the world, or 
they will run into unparalleled dis- 
aster. “If the Soviet Union is indeed 
anxious to avoid this terrible disaster, 
then let it not pass beyond the point 
of no return.” 

With every passing day and every 
act that widens the gulf between us, 
a real and lasting accommodation be- 
comes more difficult. At what fatal 
point peace might become irretriev- 
able, it is not in the power of any of 
us to determine. 

While the world anxiously awaited 
the policy statement of the Soviet 
Union in the Assembly to see what 
contribution that Power would make 
toward relieving the alarming tension, 
Mr. Vyshinsky devoted most of what 
he had to say to violent and unbridled 
abuse of the democracies, and in par- 
ticular of America and Britain. At the 
end of his speech he produced a series 
of principles, some of which had al- 
ready been put before the United Na- 
tions in substance and overwhelmingly 
rejected. For our part, we are pre- 
pared to examine on their merits any 
proposals seriously made. 


“NATIONAL MENACE” § It is difficult to 
believe the sincerity of Soviet profes- 
sions of belief in peace and desire for 
friendly relations when the Soviet 
Union persists in interfering in the 
domestic affairs of other countries. 
There has been a great deal of Soviet- 
inspired activity and interference in 
Australian domestic affairs. With the 
exception of ‘ta handful of Soviet hire- 
lings,” the vast majority of Australians 
greatly resent these activities. 

The same pattern could be traced 
in a dozen countries he had recently 
visited, Mr. Casey said. “In none of 
them is communism welcome, or, in- 
deed, regarded as anything but a na- 
tional menace.” In each, Soviet agents 
were working actively to undermine 
the social structure, and create inter- 
nal conflict and confusion; in short, 
to create conditions in which com- 
munism, backed by Soviet power, can 
dominate. 

The free nations would still prefer 
to spend their resources on the goods 
of peace and expansion of world pro- 
duction. Their efforts toward world 
welfare have had to be limited be- 
cause of the over-riding necessity for 
heavy defence contributions. As Min- 
ister for National Development in 
Australia until six months ago, Mr. 
Casey said he had seen how national 
development was retarded because of 
defense needs. 


WORLD WELFARE PROGRAMS In spite of 
this, he said, much has been done, 
and will continue to be done by inter- 
national action to assist development 


in many parts of the wor!d. He cited 
the work of the International Bank, 
the Technical Assistance programs of 
the United Nations, the economic and 
technical aid programs of the United 
States and of the countries of the 
Commonwealth under the Colombo 
Plan as notable examples of construc- 
tive international co-operation. 

The absorption of migrants has 
forced Australia to develop her nat- 
ural resources more rapidly and she 
is compelled to divert to the armed 
forces resources which could be de- 
voted to more peaceful purposes. But 
in spite of the demands of these two 
objectives of national policy, Australia 
has fully supported all United Nations 
programs. 


“COLLECTIVE PROSPERITY” While the im- 
mediate phase is necessarily one of 
“collective security,” the ultimate ob- 
jective is “collective prosperity.” Real 
prosperity, however, cannot be 
achieved until the attitude of the So- 
viet Union has changed. 

The less-developed countries of 
Asia, the Middle East and Latin 
America offer the greatest field for the 
development of resources and_ the 
raising of living standards. For gen- 
erations, the advanced countries have 
been bringing their knowledge and 
technical skill to these areas. While 
no one could deny the undesirable as- 
pects of nineteenth century colonial- 
ism, nevertheless it brought to the less 
developed peoples the whole resources 
of advanced western technology, with 
its new methods and new equipment 
of production; its techniques of edu- 
cation, nutrition, sanitation and social 
welfare. With the experience of these 
new techniques, the peoples of the 
less developed areas have displayed an 
increasing desire to share fully in all 
that advanced technology can do to 
make men’s lives easier, fuller, longer 
and more productive. This process 
cannot and should not be halted. 

Recognizing the force and justice 
of this desire, the Western world has 
been prepared, while relinquishing po- 
litical control, to provide the skill and 
material resources without which it 
cannot be fulfilled. Both parties have 
realized that their highest self-inter- 
ests lie in a future of friendly co- 
operation. 


SOVIET PART Far from helping the 
peoples of the less developed coun- 
tries to find their feet, or from assist- 
ing the new countries to establish 
themselves, the Soviet policy has been 
to disrupt and to sow distrust. The 
governments which won independence 
for the new countries have been con- 
demned by Soviet spokesmen as 
“bourgeois nationalists,” probably be- 
cause they realize that co-operation 
and the acceptance of unselfish aid 
are better than submission to ideolog- 
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ical domination and economic exploi- 
tation. 

COLLECTIVE SECURITY Collective secu- 
rity is the first step to the economic 
betterment of the peoples of the 
world. “This security will be attained 
either by a continued prodigious effort 
on the part of the countries of the 
Western world to redress the balance 
of strength; or by a genuine co-opera- 
tion on the part of the Soviet Union 
within the United Nations, directed 
toward the balanced reduction of 
armaments and a return to a situa- 
tion of mutual confidence and trust 
which were assumed when the Charter 
of the United Nations was written.” 
TALK OF PEACE Australia regards the 
Soviet conception of peace as political 


warfare designed to disarm the de- 
mocracies and lull them into a feeling 
of false security. “We regard the so- 
called peace campaign merely as an 
instrument of Soviet national policy.” 


The spoken word should not be re- 
garded as the end point. Words that 
do not result in action are vain. Cour- 
age and faith on the part of govern- 
ments and peoples are called for. “If 
we all—or even a majority of us— 
have the courage and faith to do the 
right thing at the right time, collective 
security can be achieved. If we are 
faint-hearted and try to shuffle off re- 
sponsibility on to others, then the 
world may well dissolve into the chaos 
that we will deserve.” 





HAITI 


Emphasis on Human Rights 


HE very existence of Haiti, said 
Mr. Bellegarde, was a striking af- 
firmation of principles underlying the 
United Nations. A 
small country with 
great history, Haiti, 
by its proclamation 
- of independence in 
. 1804 had served 
> @x... the principle of hu- 
Somer ue ~~ man liberty through 
, the abolition of 
slavery. And_ the 
appearance of a people of Negro 
origin in the society of civilized na- 
tions had been confirmation of the 
principle of equality of races. 

Haiti has always tried to solve dis- 
putes with other nations by pacific 
means. It co-operated loyally, first 
with the American Union, and then 
with the League of Nations. Today, it 
offers the same loyal and sincere co- 
operation to the United Nations for 
the maintenance of peace based on 
justice, and against the doctrines of 
hate and violence which aim at sep- 
arating and dividing nations and races. 





WORLD-WIDE FEDERATION Through this 
Organization more than one billion 
men, women, and children, represent- 
ing the majority of the world popula- 
tion, express today their most fervent 
hopes for peace, security and progress. 
When the United Nations includes 
among its Members those _ states 
“which are still kept at arm’s length 
for reasons of general policy” it will 
become the greatest world-wide fed- 
eration in history. 

One of the chief merits of the 
Charter is that it links peace with 
economic progress and social justice. 
These can be achieved through col- 
lective measures in the fields of tech- 
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nical assistance, commercial exchanges 
or capital advances. This principle of 
“solidarity and co-operation” is the 
very basis of the Economic and Social 
Council. 


“ILL-GOTTEN POLICY” Believing in the 
formula “If you desire peace, prepare 
for peace,” peace-loving nations de- 
mobilized their armies after the last 
war, and prepared vast programs of 
technical economic, and financial as- 
sistance to restore the shattered econo- 
mies of Europe and Asia, and to de- 
velop the less developed countries. 
But the policy of some nations has 
imposed upon the free peoples the 
old formula, “If you desire peace, pre- 
pare for war.” Thus nations have been 
forced to undertake costly armaments, 
and to abandon or reduce their efforts 
for social justice. 

This tragic necessity has obliged 
France, Great Britain, Belgium, Hol- 
land, Denmark, and Norway, who 
have suffered so much through war, to 
spend fabulous sums on armaments. 
“It would be absurd, even criminal, 
to accuse them of war-mongering.” 

The United States has built up its 
prosperity “in peace and _ through 
peace.” One may reproach it for hav- 
ing followed too long “an egotistical 
policy of isolationism” for fear of get- 
ting involved in the quarrels of Eur- 
ope. But to accuse the American peo- 
ple of war-mongering is “extraordin- 
ary.” It is impossible to believe that 
the United States is risking the ruin of 
its economy to pursue a vague dream 
of totalitarian hegemony. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY This tragic neces- 
sity of arming for defence will con- 
tinue to weigh heavily upon the world 
so long as a system of collective se- 


curity, offering genuine guarantees, 
has not been organized by and through 
the United Nations. Korea has made 
this clear. Small nations such as Haiti 
are particularly interested in a system 
of collective security. They know that 
they cannot alone ensure their de- 
fence. 

The Advisory Conference of the 
Ministers of Foreign Affairs of the 
American States, which met in Wash- 
ington in March this year, fully ap- 
proved the United Nations action in 
the present crisis. It formally recom- 
mended that the American republics 
organize within their armed forces 
units which, if circumstances re- 
quired, should be placed at the dis- 
posal of the United Nations. 


IDEALS OF DEMOCRACY Each of the de- 
mocracies should embark upon a seri- 
ous examination of conscience. Which 
of them can claim today in all good 
faith that they have established that 
democracy for which they ask their 
citizens to fight and die? 

It is for the honor of each of us to 
establish, in co-operation with othe 
nations, a new order based on true 
human liberty, on true justice, and on 
true equality of races both within 
each country and between nations. 
The Economic and Social Council is 
engaged upon this task, and it is in 
order to co-operate whole-heartedly 
with it that the Republic of Haiti is 
seeking election to one of its vacant 
seats. 


INDIVIDUAL RIGHTS The horrors of the 
last war have given force to that 
“juridical conscience” of the civilized 
world which demands the recognition 
that the individual has rights which 
cannot be impinged upon by the state. 

The Declaration of Human Rights 
voted at Bogota by the Organization 
of American States in May 1948, and 
the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights adopted by the General Assem- 
bly in December 1948 carry an ex- 
plicit condemnation of all forms of 
racial persecution. We hope that the 
draft convention which will be con- 
sidered by this Assembly will deter- 
mine the sanctions necessary against 
states or persons who have acted 
against the rules of justice and hu- 
manity contained in_ international 
pacts. 

In the world of today, with its con- 
centration camps and its atomic 
bombs, it may seem vain to speak of 
liberty for the individual or of the 
dignity of the human person, of broth- 
erliness among men, of justice between 
the classes, of solidarity among na- 
tions and equality among men. 

“Yet we believe deeply that our 
civilization can be saved if the prin- 
ciples of goodwill remain firmly at- 
tached to the principles of universal 
morality upon which our democratic 
justice is based.” 


U. N. B.—December 1. 1951 











UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


Peace Through Universality 


HE existence of a postal service 

extending beyond the various na- 
tional frontiers is a fundamental of 
international _ rela- 
tions, said Dr. Hess. 
The importance of 
this principle was 
grasped by the 
chiefs of various 
postal administra- 
tions even in the 
middle of the last 
century when, in 
1874, they set up the General Union 
of Posts. Re-christened the Univer- 
sal Postal Union some years later, it 
became one of the first world-wide 
international institutions. 





CONTRIBUTION TO PEACE By organizing 
effectively and by promoting the in- 
ternational postal service for more 
than three-quarters of a century, this 
institution has helped civilization and 
contributed to the cause of peace by 
fostering cultural and economic ex- 
changes among the world’s peoples. 
Today, by dropping a properly franked 
letter in an official box, any child can 
easily get written messages conveyed 
even to the Antipodes, But it is not 
realized that this is possible because 
of the principle embodied in the First 
Article of the Universal Postal Con- 
vention: that the ninety members of 
the Union form a single postal terri- 
tory for the reciprocal exchange of 
correspondence in international mails. 

The postal administrations of the 
entire world have one common pur- 
pose: to serve mankind in an atmos- 
phere of peace and goodwill and 
understanding. 


UNIVERSALITY The principle of the uni- 
versality of the United Nations Or- 
ganization, which is an important item 
in the Secretary-General’s program for 
peace, had already been achieved, as 
its name implies, in the Universal 
Postal Union whose rules applied to 
the whole world, without any restric- 
tion of admission, and to which every 
sovereign state could adhere by a mere 
unilateral declaration. It was only in 
1947 when the Union already encom- 
passed all the countries of the world, 
that a clause was adopted prescribing 
a majority of at least two-thirds of 
the members of the Union for new 
admissions. 

It is to this character of universal- 
ity that the Postal Union owes its 
record of having carried out its work 
for the greater benefit of all mankind 
even during the two world wars. Due 
to this universality, the changes which 
occurred in the structure of political 
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regimes in certain countries did not 
in any way affect the application 
throughout the world of common 
rules decreed for a universal postal 
service. For example, when Libya 
emerges as an independent state on 
January | next, the change in _ its 
status will have certain political con- 
sequences, but there will be no such 
consequences from the postal point of 
view. Libya will continue to enjoy the 
advantages it has enjoyed since 1875 
as part of the old Ottoman Empire, 
subsequently as an Italian colony, and 


finally under British occupation. 

The experience of the Universal 
Postal Union constitutes striking evi- 
dence of the cogency of the Secretary- 
General’s thesis that the influence of 
the Organization, particularly with re- 
gard to world peace, would be strong- 
er if all states were part of the United 
Nations. 

“There is no doubt that the univer- 
sality of the United Nations could 
only have the most felicitous results 
as far as the peace of the world is 
concerned. We therefore give voice to 
Our most ardent wish that such uni- 
versality should, in the near future, 
be translated into reality, and above 
all, that peace should become uni- 
versal.” 





INTERNATIONAL TELECOMMUNICATION UNION 


Transmissions for Peace 


HE eighty-six year old Interna- 


tional Telecommunication Union, 
with eighty-four members, meets a uni- 
versal need, Mr. 

Mulatier declared. 


That is why it sur- 


vived the great 
wars, and why 
none of its mem- 


bers ever withdrew 





trom it. With the 
invention of the 
telegraph, govern- 


— LEON MULATIER 


ments realized that world service of a 
high standard could not be set up in 
this new field without international 
solidarity. 

At a time when the word “inter- 
nationalism” was rather of ill repute, 
the telegraphers of all countries 
espoused the cause of internationalism, 
and are still wedded to it. Charged 
with transmitting thought to the four 
corners of the world, they set up, 
link by link, this precious network of 





After asking to speak a second time during 

the Assembly's debate, Andrei 

Vyshinsky, of the U.S.S.R., awaits a ruling 

by President Padilla Nervo on a point of 

order raised by R. G. Casey, of Australia, 
(at the rostrum). 
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telecommunications which now en- 
compasses the world. 

This long-range task was not always 
a smooth one. In the numerous inter- 
national conferences, many suscepti- 
bilities had to be considered, and num- 
erous questions of prestige swept aside. 
Countries willingly gave up some facet 
of their sovereignty, allowing foreign 
cables to be laid through their ter- 
ritory, and permitting the transit of 
telephonic, telegraphic and radio com- 
munications. 

Small countries have played as great 
a role in the International Telecom- 
munication Union as the _ so-called 
great countries. 


FREQUENCY ALLOCATION The ITU con- 
ference now meeting in Geneva is 
trying to bring about the equitable 
distribution to all countries of the 


rather special recent discovery of the 
spectrum of radio-electric frequencies. 
Such a distribution is always difficult, 
since the parallel and conflicting needs 
of various countries must be met. 
Despite relative failures in the past, a 
solution or at least a workable com- 
promise is now in sight. On this wiil 
depend not only the functioning with- 
out interference of world broadcasting 
and television services, but the proper 
functioning of the radar machinery, so 
important for maritime and aerial navi- 
gation. 

Like all other inter-governmental 
organizations, ITU pursues an_essen- 
tially peaceful task. “The best en- 
couragement you can give it would be 
to declare that it has placed in your 
hands an instrument which is capable 
of helping your efforts in behalf of 
peace.” 





WORLD METEOROLOGICAL ORGANIZATION 
Weather Charting for Human Welfare 


a the General Assembly so desires, 
said Dr. Swoboda, the World 
Meteorological Organization, — the 
youngest of the international organiza- 
tions, is ready to join the family of 
specialized agencies as its eleventh 
member. 


WEATHER AND WELFARE To appreciate 
the contribution of this new organiza- 
tion to the fulfillment of the lofty aims 
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of the United Nations, one must re- 
call that the state of the weather and 
the condition of climate, which are 
the concern of meteorology, affect 
favorably or unfavorably nearly all 
branches of human activity. 
Atmosphere plays a decisive role in 
the conditions which determine the 
prosperity and behaviour of human 
beings, animals and plants. In the field 
of public health, there is the unques- 
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Fountains play in the gardens of the Palais de Chaillot, which lie between the new buildings 
erected for the Assembly and the river Seine. The tall windows at left form one side of the 
delegates’ lounge. 
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tionable effect on physical and mental 
health of meteorological conditions 
and their variations. In agriculture, at- 
mosphere and climate are of the 
utmost importance in the work of con- 
servation. They have an effect on dis- 
eases of plants, the health of domestic 
animals, and the formation and erosion 
of soil. Similarly, transport systems, 
upon which also depend economic and 
trade relations, are closely related with 
meteorology and climatic conditions. 
They are also of importance to in- 
dustry in connection with the produc- 
tion and consumption of electricity, 
and particulalry in hydro-electric in- 
stallations. 


NEED FOR INVESTIGATION Study of the 
relationship of climatic conditions to 
various human _ activities must be 
developed further. Investigations on a 
local basis or within a laboratory have 
only a limited use, and can be use- 
ful only if they are based on a study 
and knowledge of the atmosphere as 
a whole. The appropriate laboratory 
for such researches is the atmosphere 
itself. 

Similarly, the current application of 
these researches to the immediate 
needs of daily life requires a knowl- 
edge of atmospheric conditions as a 
whole, based upon a rapid exchange 
of observations and weather forecasts 
by special telecommunications systems. 


AFFILIATION DESIRED These two impera- 
tive necessities, from the point of view 
of WMO, require a permanent work of 
standardization and co-ordination 
among all countries. There also must 
be the closest possible co-ordination 
between WMO and the other interna- 
tional organizations concerned. Na- 
turally, therefore, WwMo should be 
inspired to an effective economic co- 
operation with the specialized agencies 
and ask for its own independent affi- 
liation to the United Nations as a 
specialized agency. 

The atmosphere of the world and 
its changes respect no political fron- 
tiers. Countries wishing to take ad- 
vantage of our knowledge of climatic 
changes will be obliged to co-operate. 
The expanded program of technical 
assistance will enable the organization 
to fill the gaps that still exist in space 
and time in this world-wide network 
of meteorological knowledge and sta- 
tions. WMO is happy it has been ad- 
mitted by the Economic and Social 
Council as an organization partici- 
pating in the technical assistance 
programs. 

“Supported by the hope that we 
have behind us the goodwill of the 
United Nations, this organization is 
prepared to meet its heavy task and, 
through its work, to contribute to the 
advancement of the economic and 
social welfare of all human beings.” 


U. N. B.—December 1, 1951 
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BOLIVIA 


The Search for Real Peace 


HE sixth session of the United 
& Nations General Assembly is 
meeting in an atmosphere of hope, 
like the fifth, 
fourth, third, and 
second sessions, 
said Mr. Costa du 
Rels. Why? Is it 
because hope is the 
easy, conventional 
mask to conceal 
the realities, reali- 
ties very different 
from those held before the world by 
the founders of the Organization at 
San Francisco? The Charter, inspired 
by the highest ideals, depended upon 
permanent agreement among the Great 
Powers, and promises were made 
which have not been fulfilled. That 
agreement—or rather, compromise— 
is the basis for the Charter. But since 
1946 there has never been anything 
but profound disagreement among the 
great powers. Accordingly, the basis 
of the Charter has been dangerously 
shaken. 

The Security Council has failed in 
its task. Paralyzed by unbridled and 
excessive exercise of the right of veto, 
it can deal with only minor matters. 
Nevertheless Article 42 of the Chart- 
er did give to the Security Council the 
fundamental means of enforcing its 
decisions — that is, United Nations 
armed forces. But this means has 
been sabotaged by the Soviet Union 
representative, with painful and dis- 
appointing results. 





FAILURE The tragic ambiguity which 
prevailed after the end of the war is 
now apparent to all. It upsets both the 
present and the future of the United 
Nations. The attempt to base the Char- 
ter on a political compromise proved a 
failure. The compromise could not be 
achieved on a basis of fundamental 
divergencies of ideologies and_phil- 
osophies. 

The Western Powers’ proposal for 
disarmament might have been a use- 
ful basis for a discussion. The repre- 
sentative of the Soviet Union replied 
with sarcastic comments in dubious 
taste, submitting his own proposals, 
including one for a disarmament con- 
ference before June 1952 between 
Member and non-Member states of 
the United Nations. What does this 
mean? Does not the Soviet Union con- 
sider that the United Nations is the 
only valid machinery to ensure peace, 
that everything to this end should be 
done within the United Nations? If 
not, what a strange stand to take in 
the field of international co-operation. 
After using the United Nations to the 
utmost for political advantage, it now 
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by-passes this organization. 

The 1932 Geneva Disarmament 
Conference under the auspices of the 
League of Nations comprised member 
and non-member States, exactly as 
Mr. Vyshinsky proposed in his sug- 
gestion to the United Nations. What 
were its results? The world was 
plunged into the hell from which it 
has not yet emerged. There is every 
indication that endeavors are being 
made to plunge it into this hell again. 

Must all the sacrifices be made 
again? Must we regard as lies the hu- 
man rights which are being rotted 
away by the totalitarian cancer? Is 
the right to live a lie, to be sacrificed 
to the criminal exercise of national 
sovereignty? 


CHOICE A choice must be made — 
between, on the one hand, aggression, 
with the Charter torn to shreds, with 
open attacks and Machiavellian disin- 
tegration of its principies, or, on the 
other hand, a reasonable retreat trom 
pride and a partial waiving of that 
national sovereignty that renders a 
disservice to sO many causes. 

It is necessary to seek peace, peace 
for all. Some countries, however, ap- 
parently claim that they alone possess 
the secret of peace, a secret which is 
really one of war. 

“I hope that the voice of a country 
as small as mine will yet be heard.” 

The great powers have a duty not 
only to defend peace by action, but 
also to uphold it by establishing con- 
ditions conducive to order and justice. 

That is why, while the clash of arms 
resounded throughout the world, the 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Bolivian Government requested, and 
received, a United Nations mission 
to survey Bolivia’s resources. No 
tribute to the mission can be 
enough, It resulted in an agreement 
with the United Nations on a plan for 
a complete reform of Bolivia’s archaic 
administrative services. It will also at- 
tempt to make the currency of Bolivia 
sounder and improve on the use and 
distribution of its resources. This com- 
forting aspect of international co- 
Operation in planned technical assist- 
ance must prove effective. 


PRICE OF TIN But this profession of 
faith is darkened by a shadow which 
cannot be glossed over. Having placed 
all its strategic raw materials at the 
disposal of the countries fighting for 
freedom, Bolivia faces today an ex- 
tremely serious problem. 

An attempt is being made to im- 
pose on her an unjust price for tin, 
the very basis of Bolivia’s economy, 
through means which are usually used 
against the weak. “If a reasonable and 
equitable solution is not found through 
direct reasonable negotiations, we 
shall run the risk of unleashing in my 
country a great catastrophe with far- 
reaching economic implications.” 

As for the fact that the General As- 
sembly is now meeting in Paris, as 
Bolivia proposed during the fifth ses- 
sion along with Peru and Colombia, 
it is fitting that it should do so in view 
of the urgency of European questions, 
at a crucial time when civilization 1s 
being threatened. “It was necessary 
for us to come to France as a symbol 
for the whole world,” for the sake of 
the Mediterranean culture. France is 
still carrying out its great mission for 
perfecting mankind, and “has extend- 
ed to us magnificent and unstinted 
hospitality.” 


“Here We Have an Instrument to Hand” 


NTHONY Eden, who was the 
British Foreign Secretary at the 
time of the San Francisco Conference, 
and who had been 
returned to office 
shortly before the 
Assembly met, con- 
trasted the atmos- 
phere of San Fran- 
cisco with the polit- 
ical climate today. 
The good faith 
and unity of joint 
-endeavor had been 
replaced by _ the 
division of nation into two camps, by 
unsolved problems, by the use of force 
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by aggressors and, he added, by the 
bitter vehemence of polemics at inter- 
national gatherings. 

If we are to succeed in breathing 
life into an international order and 
building the peace and security which 
the whole world yearns for, nations 
must submit to the rule of law. Con- 
fidence can be created and maintained 
only on a basis of respect for inter- 
national engagements. It is, therefore, 
the duty and interest of all nations to 
respect and uphold international au- 
thority. And, the great powers, he 
added, quoting from his San Fran- 
cisco opening speech, can make a 
double contribution: by supporting the 
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Organization and by setting themselves 
certain standards in international con- 
duct to be observed scrupulously in 
all their dealings. 

His own faith in the purposes and 
principles of the Charter was un- 
shaken by the disappointments of the 
past and the critical challenge of the 
present. 

“If the Nations have the will to 
solve them, here—in this Organiza- 
tion—is machinery by which it can be 
done. If they have not the will to 
solve them, there is no machinery 
which by itself can work that miracle. 
Here we have an instrument to hand. 
We must use it, as the Charter says, 
as a centre for harmonizing the actions 
of nations. And by that we mean the 
actions of all nations, for in my 
judgment it would indeed be a 
tragedy if this Organization ever lost 
for any reason its universality, its 
appeal and its widely representative 
character for men of all creeds and 
convictions.” 





THREE-POWER PROPOSALS One may have 
expected that the Three-Power dis- 
armament proposals would have been 
welcomed, or at least considered on 
their merits, but they were denounced 
by Mr. Vyshinsky in “a cataract of 
abuse,” which must have saddened 
and discouraged millions throughout 
the world. The peoples of the world 
expected their leaders not “to shout 
abuse at one another, but rather to 
make contacts and try to reach under- 
standing.” 

The fantastic charge of war-monger- 
ing had been levelled at Britain, 
whose people and Parliament deeply 
and very naturally desired peace. “We 
have suffered too much, as individuals 
and as a nation. We had six years of 
war. For more than a year of that 
war, the countries of the Common- 
wealth and Empire stood alone in the 
fight against Hitler’s aggression, whilst 
those who are now calling us war- 
mongers had a pact with Hitler.” The 
British Commonwealth and _ the 
United States of America sought peace 
in all the actions of their peoples and 
of their freely elected governments. 
Yet, their proposals were laughed to 
scorn, 

“I must admit that I do not under- 
stand or accept such methods. I do 
not believe—or ask you to believe— 
that in any dispute one party is one 
hundred per cent a black villain, and 
the other one hundred per cent snow 
white. All men are fallible, and peace 
can enly rest on mutual forbearance 
and restraint. Should we not, then, 
do much better to proclaim a truce 
to name-calling and angry words?” 

One general point to be made is 
that the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation was entirely in accord with 
Article 51, and its sole purpose is 
defence. The Treaty was necessary 
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because the disparity of force between 
East and West had become a grave 
danger to peace. Because the disarm- 
ament of Western Powers had not 
been followed, the West now sought 
to restore the balance for “to win 
peace we must negotiate as equals.” 

A second point is that those who 
benefit from collective security must 
accept its obligations. “Unless this is 
admitted, the United Nations will 
never work—and there will be inter- 
national anarchy.” 

Three important new features dis- 
tinguished the disarmament proposals. 





© They put forward a_ progressive 
system of disclosure and verification 
of armed forces and armaments, 
beginning with the less important 
categories and moving to the more 
important and secret. 

© They suggested agreement on cer- 
tain definite criteria for the limita- 
tion of armaments. 

@ Atomic weapons were to be in- 
cluded in the same system of dis- 
closure and verification of con- 
ventional armaments — a _ point 
which met the frequent complaint 
of the U.S.S.R. in the past—that 
the Western Powers sought to 
separate the two. 


As to the criticism that the pro- 
posal linked reduction of armaments 
with the settlement of outstanding 
issues, is it not obvious that genuine 
disarmament can be achieved only 
step by step with the reduction of 
tension and the settlement of urgent 
political disputes? Grandiose propo- 
sals for immediate disarmament, iso- 
lated from any attack upon the fun- 
damental causes of tension, would 
justify the charge of insincerity. But 
these proposals were realistic and 
practical. 

One positive achievement by the 
Assembly or by the Great Powers— 
“whose differences are notorious”’— 
would do more to help the peace than 
all the world’s oratory. And, Mr. 
Eden then listed possibilities for con- 
structive work as follows: 

Korea: The United Nations, which 
took up the challenge of aggression, 
is ready and waiting to make another 
great effort for pacification and unifi- 
cation, once an armistice has been 
concluded. Thereafter, the United 
Nations will be called upon to play 
its part in restoring the devastation 
and the shattered economy “of these 
long-suffering victims of aggression.” 

“Let us resolve here and now that 
this great work will be undertaken 
irrespective of ideological considera- 
tions.” 

Germany: The German Federal 
Chancellor’s request for a Commission 
to determine whether free and secret 
elections were possible in the Federal 


Republic, the Soviet Zone, and Berlin, 
could surely be accepted. The pro- 
posal would help reduce tension, bring 
back unity and confidence to the heart 
of Europe, and hasten the day when 
Germany could play her part in peace- 
ful association with a free Europe. 

Austria: Can we not, Mr. Eden 
asked, sign the long-delayed treaty 
with Austria and bring to that small 
country relief from the burden of 
occupation? Cannot the Austrians be 
allowed at last to live and let live? 

Italy: Why should not Italy, with 
its freely-elected government and its 
ancient glorious traditions be brought 
into full membership? Why does the 
veto have to be used to prevent it? 
Why does it frighten anyone? 

There were other examples on 
which the Great Powers could agree 
without damage to anyone’s interest. 

Political weapons are not the only 
ones needed to achieve peace. The 
Colombo Plan is one of the means 
by which the British Commonwealth 
is seeking to meet the challenge of 
economic development, an immensely 
formidable challenge, especially when 
the unwelcome necessity to rearm 
adds fresh burdens. But the challenge 
must be met. “On both fronts, politi- 
cal and economic, we must grasp 
definite and limited problems and 
work for their practical solution.” 

“Preparation, conference, and agree- 
ment: that should be the order of our 
endeavor; starting from small issues 
and working to the great; a steady 
pursuit, with a fixed determination— 
and with real good will. For my part, 
I repeat: we threaten none. We will 
attack none. We rearm for one purpose 
only: not for a world war but to 
negotiate peace from strength.” 

The message of the British Com- 
monwealth, a constantly evolving and 
“intensive comradeship,” was that no 
nation could achieve as much for itself 
alone as in association with others. 

“Here is a spirit which is stronger 
than race or creed and which can 
move men and multitudes to a com- 
mon purpose. Today, we are trying 
to find a new relationship, not only 
within. the Commonwealth and 
Empire, but with all nations and 
peoples with whom we come in con- 
tact. We want it to be based on con- 
sent and good will. And I believe that 
we have the experience and the under- 
standing to give form and reality to 
this faith. 

“In this scientific age, what can 
anyone hope to achieve by violence 
except the destruction of life itself? 

“By toleration, patience and _ re- 
straint, we can build a world worthy 
of those in all our lands whom we 
remembered yesterday. 

“In loyalty to them, and to those 
who follow after, we must not, and 
we will not fail.” 
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PERU 


The Moral Factors in Maintaining Peace 


HE anguish characteristic of the 
time when the Assembly was con- 
demning the attitude of Communist 
China, said Dr. 
Belaunde, has grad- 
_ ually decreased and 
now has been met- 
amorphosed into 
almost a sort of 
calm, even of opti- 
mism. One cause of 
this is the patient 
and heroic resist- 
ance of the United Nations forces to 
the aggression in Korea, which prov- 
ed the vitality of the Organization. 
That resistance prevented the war 
from spreading to other theatres, and 
strengthened the hope of the peoples. 
Limiting the objective of this re- 
sistance to defending Korea against 
aggression had the further great ad- 
vantage “that it won for us the right 
moral atmosphere in the world and it 
gave the eastern world the proof of 
the truth and of the honesty of our 
desires and our purposes.” The ques- 
tion of Korea further awoke in all peo- 
ples the perhaps latent conviction that 
peace is indivisible; that all the forces 
of the world—economic, military, and 
moral—-must be galvanized into action 
against aggression. 





THE VETO HURDLE Maintaining that feel- 
ing, the United Nations then decided 
to overcome the hurdle of the veto, 
adopting the resolution to establish the 
complete mobilization of all countries 
to repel aggression. This is one of the 
greatest moral factors in favor of peace 
and the United Nations. 


TECHNOLOGICAL PROGREESS Another fac- 
tor favorable for peace is provided by 
technological progress. It can, public 
opinion feels, set up an equilibrium of 
forces in favor of peace, based on the 
use of nuclear energy as a defensive 
weapon, which is, in a sense, less cost- 
ly than less expensive weapons and 
numerical superiority. Hence the idea 
is taking root that armaments must 
and can be reduced to the elements 
necessary for the defence of each 
country and the maintenance of in- 
ternal security. As for proposals to 
abolish or control nuclear weapons, a 
form of inspection must be estab- 
lished, for without a perfectly co-ordi- 
nated inspection, “abolition or control” 
lack all meaning. 


DESIRE FOR PEACE Then there is the 
great moral factor involved in the uni- 
versal desire for peace and for a for- 
mula to restore to Europe that peace 
and spiritual understanding which it 
needs. No one, however, believes in a 
peace aimed only at weakening resist- 
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ance, enervating the spirit and lessen- 
ing the will for justice. But all people 
—even the average man in the Soviet 
Union—desire an effective peace based 
on a readjustment of the economic, 
political and military interests, pre- 
ceded by cordial, humanitarian, and 
human understanding. 

With this moral capital at hand, 
what must be done, what can be done? 
First, this desire for peace must be 
turned into a weapon, not of prop- 
aganda for any country, but for voic- 
ing the feelings of the world’s peoples. 
Let that spirit preside over the Assem- 
bly’s discussions, which should be not 
diatribes, but constructive. 





UNITING FOR PEACE To implement the 
principles that peace is one and in- 
divisible and that aggression can only 
be repelled by universal co-operation, 
the General Assembly must realize 
that its first mission now is to give 
a practical meaning to its ‘Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. Every country must 
fulfil the obligations incumbent upon 
it in acordance with its economic situa- 
tion, its political standing, its military 
power and military tradition, and its 
geographical position. 


REGIONAL AGREEMENTS As for regional 
agreements, including the Atlantic 
Pact, they are in accord with the spirit 
and the letter of the Charter. The peo- 
ples of Latin America will welcome a 
united Europe, for the present world 
tragedy has resulted from the shatter- 
ing of the European soul. Europe must 
play the role which it played before 
in human designs. That is the key to 
the great problem. Germany and Aus- 
tria, too, must be enrolled for Eu- 
rope’s unification. What need Russia 
fear from this unity of Europe, estab- 
lished only for the defence of Europe, 
inspired by moral principles for peace? 
Who can deny to Russia a place in 
this comity of nations? 


APPLYING THE CHARTER Legal ques- 
tions, too, must be considered, for the 
Charter contains certain very grave 
flaws. Although one of its Articles 
makes it impossible to review the 
Charter, the Charter can be fulfilled 
by clarifying its more difficult and 
vaguer parts. By supplementing and 
interpreting the Charter as a dynamic 
law, it can be modified and fulfilled. 
Its principal flaw is the veto. The 
rule of unanimity adopted at San 
Francisco has been interpreted as giv- 
ing the great powers the privilege of 
avoiding the search of a common solu- 
tion. The adoption of an intransigent 
attitude has led to an unacceptable 
violation of the spirit and letter of the 
Charter. That interpretation of the 
veto which enables a power to violate 


the Charter is “a monstrosity which 
must be done away with by the juridi- 
cal world.” 

MEMBERSHIP The need for this change 
has clearly been seen in regard to the 
question of the admission of new 
Members. There are thirteen states 
awaiting admission, which has been 
obstructed primarily for political rea- 
sons. Applying a political criterion to 
the admission of new Members can 
only give rise to a protest by those 
who, in San Francisco, felt that they 
were setting up, not an alliance or a 
league of nations, but a universal or- 
ganization, in which every state is 
permitted to be a Member. 


NEW PROCEDURE A new procedure for 
the admission of new Members must 
be established in accordance with the 
framework of the Charter, in accord 
with its spirit and letter. 

All the thirteen states concerned— 
those favoring the Western nations and 
those which may favor the Soviet bloc 
—must be given the right to submit 
their applications for Membership. 
The Assembly should also invite them 
to present, together with their applica- 
tions, details of the treaties and agree- 
ments which they have concluded and 
by which they have assumed their in- 
ternational obligations, thus affording 
proof that they meet the Charter’s 
conditions for Membership. Only then, 
would the General Assembly be in a 
position to fulfill the provisions of 
Article 10 of the Charter and to 
recommend to the Security Council the 
juridical examination of such docu- 
ments which is its duty to undertake. 
The Council would then be able to 
differentiate between the power based 
on the conditions set forth in the Char- 
ter and power based on political rea- 
sons which do not fall within the 
framework of the Charter. 

Who then would dare to maintain 
that one subjective, arbitrary vote 
could ever prevail against the over- 
whelming majority basing itself on a 
full documentation presented in ac- 
cord with the spirit and the letter of 
the Charter? 

How can the United Nations be 
called a universal organization if it 
excludes Italy, Spain, or Ireland? 
ALWAYS A SOLUTION There are many 
other problems before the Assembly 
which entail great difficulties, such as 
those which involve a conflict between 
principle and interest, or respect for 
the sovereignty of states, or the free- 
dom of self-determination. But for 
every problem, however difficult, there 
is always a solution, which at first 
does not seem apparent, but which 
must be discovered by onerous and 
patient effort. When, as the result of 
good faith, that solution is found, 
there is no victor and no vanquished. 
The real victor is truth, justice and 
equality. 
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CANADA 


Breaking the Vicious Circle of Fear 





HE present general debate—the an- 

nual stock-taking of the United Na- 
tions—has not, said Mr. Pearson, re- 
sulted in much 
comfort or hope. 
The organization is 
not bankrupt, but 
it is certainly losing 
credit, “The United 
Nations remains 
our last best hope 
for peace, but the emphasis . . . Is 
shifting from best to last. We will have 
to stop that shift if our world organi- 
zation is to survive as an effective 
instrument to maintain peace and 
promote security.” 








CREDIT SIDE On the credit side, much 
valuable, though unspectacular, work 
in the social, economic and humani- 
tarian field has been accomplished. 
But even this work is impeded and, 
indeed, often frustrated by political 
factors, though it should be far above 
such considerations. It is also held 
back by the fact that one great group 
of powers, which never ceases to 
boast its peaceful humanitarian ideals 
or its technical advances and _ social 
development, is making practically no 
contribution to that work. This fact 
disposes of much of the Soviet Union's 
familiar glorification of its desire to 
share its progress with others. 


KOREA On the political side, the 
United Nations has shown in Korea 
what collective action under strong 
leadership can do to halt aggression. 
This has inspired and strengthened 
the United Nations. Those who broke 
the peace have been held and driven 
back, and the lesson of their failure 
is there for all others to read who may 
be thinking of aggression. For this 
accomplishment, a _ special tribute 
should be paid to the United States, 
which has carried so much of the 
burden and which for this reason has 
been the target for so much abuse. 


RELATIONS WITH U.S. Canada’s relations 
with the United States—the most 
powerful nation in the world—are 
based on friendship, confidence and 
mutual respect; they are not, as in 
some parts of the world, the relations 
of master and servant. 

Canada occasionally criticizes the 
policies and attitudes of its friend to 
the south. This only reinforces the 
value of the support which, of its own 
free will, it gives to the United 
States which, with the United King- 
dom and France, gives leadership to 
those countries which are trying to 
preserve the peace, uphold the princi- 
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ples and fulfill the purposes of the 
United Nations Charter. The thou- 
sands of Canadians, fighting in Korea 
as soldiers of the United Nations, are 
proud to share in that high endeavor. 


COLLECTIVE MEASURES The United Na- 
tions action in Korea, hastily impro- 
vised, has not even yet a broad enough 
basis of participation. It has demon- 
strated weaknesses as well as strength 
in the United Nations. Above all, it 
has underlined the lesson that respon- 
sibilities must be accepted if privileges 
and powers are to be shared. Hence 
the importance of the discussion at 
this session on the Collective Measures 
Committee’s report on how most ef- 
fectively to organize collective action 
in future against an aggressor. This 
discussion may go far to show whether 
the Assembly will be able to use the 
authority it now has more effectively 
than the Security Council. 

“If a powerful group in the As- 
sembly opposes this development or if 
others stand aloof, then the United 
Nations may become little more than 
a forum for the expression of world 
opinion, and an instrument for the 
conciliation and negotiation of dis- 
putes, if any, which do not involve any 
major power.” Those are important 
functions, but if they are the only 
things the United Nations can do, its 
whole character is changed from the 
concept of San Francisco, and col- 
lective security on a universal basis 
becomes a distant dream. 

“As it disappears, we would be 
forced to rely more and more as a 
second best on limited and regional 
arrangements to protect the peace. 
Such a possibility must certainly be 
faced.” 


THE REAL TRAGEDY International rela- 
tions are now centred on the conflict 
between two great blocs, with the 
chasm between them growing wider, 
and the efforts to bridge that chasm 
apparently becoming less_ effective. 
Indeed, the Soviet representative's 
statement in the general debate—if 
taken at face value—would show that 
Russian Government has now decided 
to abandon the effort completely and 
to use the United Nations merely to 
vilify, to sneer at and to attack those 
with whom it disagrees. That, in turn, 
naturally produces a hardening on the 
other side until diplomatic negotiations 
of any kind become practically im- 
possible. “That is the real tragedy and 
the real danger of the present posi- 
tion.” 

Between those two blocs other 
states hover uneasily, form their own 
small groupings and pursue their own 





inside and outside the United 
Nations. Some of these aims are peace- 
ful and legitimate but others have 
little to do with the principles of the 
Charter. 


aims 


UNDER-DEVELOPED AREAS Many of the 
states between the two blocs are 
“underdeveloped areas.” They are re- 
ceiving an increasing measure of tech- 
nical assistance from the United Na- 
tions, and technical and economic aid 
from the various agencies in the -free 
world, including that from the Co- 
lombo Plan — the initiative of the 
Commonwealth of Nations, in which 
Canada is proud to play a part. 

If only the burden of the defence 
program could be reduced, a much 
larger measure of such technical as- 
sistance and aid for capital develop- 
ment could and would flow into un- 
der-developed areas. Unhappily, the 
need for free states to protect them- 
selves against Russian imperialism 
has forced the world into a cold war, 
and the United Nations is now used 
all too much as an agency for gaining 
strength in the conflict which now 
rages and in preparing for the far 
worse one which may come. 


VOCABULARY OF CONFLICT In United 
Nations discussions some representa- 
tives, notably the Cominform repre- 
sentatives, adopt the strategy and even 
vocabulary of conflict and others feel 
it necessary to defend themselves 
against these tactics. Dangerous 
courses are advocated in the name of 
nationalism, freedom, international 
law, order, or of progress. “In such an 
atmosphere how can our United Na- 
tions grow stronger? How, in fact, can 
it survive?” asked Mr. Pearson. 

A depressing example of the depths 
to which Assembly debates can now 
descend arose in connection with the 
constructive three-power disarmament 
proposal. To this Mr. Vyshinsky re- 
plied that he could hardly sleep, it 
made him laugh so much. One 
wonders whether this pathetic merri- 
ment does not conceal an uneasy 
conscience. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL Mr. Vyshinsky also 
produced a proposal whereby the As- 
sembly would declare participation in 
the aggressive Atlantic Bloc and the 
creation by certain states, and prima- 
rily by the United States, of military, 
naval and air bases on foreign terri- 
tories incompatible with Membership 
of the United Nations. 

The Soviet Union obviously does 
not expect to get much support for 
that. Even as propaganda it is not 
very impressive stuff. The whole world 
knows that the Atlantic Pact is a 
purely defensive arrangement in strict 
accordance with Article 51 of the 
Charter. It will never become any- 
thing else. 
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The U.S.S.R. proposal also calls for 
a general disarmament conference 
beginning not later than June 1, 1952. 
“Why wait until June? What is this 
Assembly? It is itself a disarmament 
conference with a concrete proposal 
now before it, one which causes Mr. 
Vyshinsky only merriment.” 

Finally, why does he think that 
his new and more exclusive pact— 
his five-power peace pact—would do 
what the Charter—a 60-power peace 
pact—does not do? Of the five govern- 
ments which he suggests for this pact, 
he damns three as aggressors, war- 
mongers, imperialist cliques and capi- 
talist exploiters. “But he would have 
us believe that a pact—a piece of 
paper—would change all that, restore 
confidence, produce co-operation and 
friendship. This kind of argument— 
an insult to our intelligence—is, of 
course, not meant for us.” Once again 
the Assembly is debased for propa- 
ganda purposes. 


REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS “Our poli- 
cies must be based on a sober weigh- 
ing of facts, however unpalatable. 
But I for one am not prepared to 
abandon hope of negotiations within 
the United Nations to ease the present 
tension.” The three Powers have made 
a serious proposal to begin discussions 
here and now for the reduction of 
armaments, Canada supports this pro- 
posal. It is to be hoped that the 
U.S.S.R. attitude — a determining 
factor—will be reconsidered, so that 
“the Soviet delegation may be able 
to help us realize, rather than to laugh 
at, the deepest hopes of mankind.” 
That would involve, amongst other 
things, a readiness by every delegation 
to discuss facts rather than to pursue 
the tactics of propaganda. And facts, 
to use the Soviet representative’s own 
words, are stubborn things. Thus, 
when he says it is “common know- 
ledge that the Soviet Union has no 
thought of attacking anyone,” and 
therefore no armed defence against a 
non-existent danger is needed, “our 
reply is that we are not able to believe 
that because facts are against it.” 
When he says Soviet Russia stands 
for close international co-operation 


based on mutual respect and sovereign 
equality of states, “we simply point to 
the Soviet attitude toward Yugoslavia 
or recall the fate of those Polish or 
Czech of Bulgarian communists who 
dared to show a trace of national 
loyalty or patriotism.” 


NO OTHER ALTERNATIVE History shows 
that arms alone have never been able 
to ensure peace. But what alternative 
is there in present circumstances 
when the vicious circle of fear is now 
complete—to acquiring that military 
strength from which alone the free 
world can negotiate, with any chance 
of success, with those who recognize 





no other test but power? That 
strength of the free world is now 


increasing, giving greater confidence 
to its peoples. “It should also—and 
1 hope we will never forget this—give 
us renewed determination to use that 
strength solely for defensive purposes 
and without provocation; use it as a 
basis for the negotiation and settle- 
ment of differences, whenever possible, 
within the United Nations.” 

When a genuine move toward peace 
and the easing of international tension 
is made by Members of the United 
Nations, it is essential to meet it 
half way, or indeed more than half 
way. 


THE ONLY CO-EXISTENCE But glib words 
about peaceful co-existence are not 
enough. “The only peaceful co- 
existence which we can accept, and 
for which we must never cease to 
search, is in accordance with the 
principles of the Charter of the United 
Nations.” If only that objective could 
be reached, the tragic split between 
the great powers which now weakens 
and endangers the United Nations 
could be healed. 

If, however, that split persists and 
becomes deeper and more dangerous, 
the United Nations, as it is now 
known, as it was formed at San 
Francisco, may disappear, and the 
risk of a war, in which everything 
worth having would also disappear, 
would become immeasurably greater. 
Canada pledges its best efforts to pre- 
vent that final catastrophe. 





GREECE 


Peace in Security 


VERY year, said Mr. Politis, 

Greece comes to the rostrum of 

the General Assembly with increasing 

satisfaction at having placed her con- 
fidence in the United Nations. 

Of the two main purposes of our 

Organization, he declared — the se- 
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curity of the peoples in freedom and 
independence on the one hand, and 
their advancement and well-being on 
the other — the United Nations acti- 
vities in the second field have deserved 
well of the hopes of the peoples, and 
promise better results. 


The pooling, in 
the specialized 
agencies, of the im- 
portant capital of 
science, technique 
and experience is a 
valuable contribu- 
tion to the improve- 
ment of living con- 
ditions of so many 
suffering people. 
The Declaration of 
Human Rights, the Genocide Conven- 
tion, the program of technical assis- 
tance “granted regardless of frontiers 
and above passions,” the repatriation 
of refugees, the struggle against epi- 
demics all these’ aim at liberating 
mankind “from the claws of hunger, 
want and fear,” and reflect credit on 
our Organization. “A large part of 
this honor goes to Mr. Trygve Lie and 
his distinguished colleagues.” 








REHABILITATION For almost four years, 
“a powerful and generous nation” has 
been financing the rehabilitation of 
nations “less favored by nature and 
more tried by war.” Whole popula- 
tions are being restored to health, 
while others are being brought to life 
again. “This is a proof that the world 
does not profit only from the explicit 
clauses of the Charter. The latter also 
radiates by virtue of the moral stand- 
ards it has established and the atmo- 
sphere it has created.” 


CHARTER SHORTCOMINGS The picture is 
far from reassuring in the domain of 
security, freedom and independence of 
peoples. Some of the anomalies are 
due to the shortcomings of the Char- 
ter. We hope that the task of remedy- 
ing them, which began last year on the 
United States initiative, will be con- 
tinued. 

Greece is particularly interested in 
Article 73 of the Charter which, un- 
like the provisions on Trusteeship, fails 
to mention the objective of complete 
emancipation of the peoples. The spirit 
of the Charter must be obviously the 
same in both these cases. 


DISCRIMINATION It could not be main- 
tained that non-self-governing terri- 
tories, the civilization of some of 
which is older than any other Euro- 
pean civilization, were deprived by the 
Charter of their future, “stipulated in 
favor of trust territories’ some of 
which are merely emerging from a 
primitive condition. 


“There is in this instance a discrim- 
ination which is not consonant with 
the spirit of the Charter, to be rem- 
edied either by an official interpretation 
of the relevant text, or through a prac- 
tice to be adopted motu proprio by 
the Administering Powers.” 


ALARMING SYMPTOMS ‘There are other 
“most alarming symptoms” darkening 
the world scene as far as security, free- 
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dom and independence of nations are 
concerned. 

Six years after the war, Germany is 
still split into two by means of “tight 
and artificial divisions.” Austria “vain- 
ly expects” the signing of a treaty 
which would restore it to a territorial 
and economic entity. °The application 
of some of the Peace Treaties signed 
at Paris has not even been initiated. 
Countries which negotiated and freely 
signed them repudiated them “on the 
morrow of their conclusion,” and prac- 
tically deny every contact with the 
other signatories. 


GREEK CHILDREN The abduction of tens 
of thousands of children with a view 
to perverting their souls and turning 
them into matricides — “the oppro- 
brium of our century” — still per- 
sists and with the lapse of time is in 
danger of becoming irrevocable. Per- 
haps at this time these Greek children 
“are neither Greek nor children.” 
They have served to forge “uncon- 
scious instruments of hatred and sub- 
version.” Soon, it may be too late for 
saving what can still be saved for 
these children. 

Similarly, three thousand members 
of Greek armed forces abducted as 
hostages by the retreating guerrillas, 
“perish in exile and detention.” There 
has not been the least response to the 
Assembly resolution on this question. 


SPIRIT OF AGGRESSION The spirit of ag- 
gression, in an audacious reappear- 
ance, has already accounted for two 
victims, Greece and Korea. It seems 
that evil designs threatening to over- 
throw the world are being hatched else- 
where. After fighting for three years 
for the liberation of their country, the 
sons of Greece have now joined the 


United Nations forces to combat the 
evil on the other side of the globe. 

A recounting of these alarming facts 
is not intended to suggest that the 
United Nations have failed in the 
field of international security. The 
prompt and decisive manner in which 
the United Nations have faced the 
peril in Korea would be a sufficient 
proof to the contrary. 


UNSCOB PRAISED By its conscientious 
work, by the deep knowledge of facts 
which it has acquired, and by its 
“prompt and objective findings,” the 
United Nations Special Committee on 
the Balkans (UNSCOB) has helped to 
shed full light on a matter which the 
instigators had every reason to keep 
shrouded in mystery. 


DEFENCE PREOCCUPATIONS Mankind lives 
today in anguish and anxiety. There 
is no universal acceptance of the prin- 
ciple of solidarity of nations. Beset by 
fear for their security, peace-loving 
nations are pre-occupied with organiz- 
ing their defence. 

Yet, peace-loving people are not 
happy with their predicament, what- 
ever confidence they may put in their 
own precautionary measures. What 
they expect from the Charter is free- 
dom from the fear which keeps them 
constantly on their guard, with “the 
finger on the trigger” to the detriment 
of their progress and well-being. This 
objective can be achieved if all Mem- 
ber states respect, without reserve, the 
principles and purposes of the Charter. 

“The ideal pursued by all peace- 
loving peoples is peace in security, 
and having gone through a trial un- 
paralleled in our time, my country is 
second to none in desiring this most 
ardently.” 





CHINA 


“Must Rid World of New Barbarism” 


eS and peace are insepar- 
able, said Dr. Tsiang. Peace-with- 
out-freedom would be the death of all 
civilization. If the 
peoples of the 
world are free to 
express their opin- 
ion and_ decide 
their own destinies, 
they would un- 
doubtedly choose 
peace. It is only 
when they are de- 
prived of their freedom and made to 
think and act as the dictators wish 
them to think and act that they ap- 
pear to support an aggressive war. 
The suppression of freedom in 
Japan was a pre-condition and a pre- 
lude to aggressive war. Similarly, Hit- 
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ler prepared Germany for aggressive 
war. And because these events were 
fresh in the minds of the framers of 
the Charter, two consistent and inter- 
twining themes characterize the 
Charter — peace and human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. This was 
so not only because of the general 
enlightenment of the times, but also 
because of a clear and deep recogni- 
tion of the causes which led to the 
Second World War. 

In a survey of the prospects of 
peace in the world today, this ques- 
tion must be asked: have the states 
of the world made progress in respect 
for and observance of human rights 
and fundamental freedoms? All must 
be frightened by the present state of 
the world, for “instead of making 


progress in the advancement of hu- 
man rights and fundamental freedoms, 
we are actually drifting back to the 
age of barbarism.” 


TERROR IN CHINA Terror today domi- 
nates mainland China. The commun- 
ists rule by mass murder. At the be- 
ginning of October 1950, when the 
communist authorities reviewed their 
first year’s accomplishments, four re- 
gional military commissions proudly 
reported that they had succeeded 
in liquidating 1,176,000 — so-called 
counter-revolutionaries. If the figures 
for three other regions were added, 
the grand total must exceed 1,500,000. 
And the record during the second year 
is even worse, although official reports 
are not accessible. 

Nevertheless, despite the tragic rec- 
ord of the first year, the members of 
the communist politburo thought that 
the attitude of the communist mili- 
tary, police, and party organs was too 
soft and too bourgeois. Thus, on Feb- 
ruary 21, 1951, they proclaimed a 
set of regulations to systematize and 
intensify terror, under which so-called 
spies, saboteurs, and agents of im- 
perialists are grouped together as 
“counter-revolutionaries,” and the pen- 
alties provided are death and imprison- 
ment. The execution of the terror is 
entrusted to military courts and to the 
so-called peoples’ courts. 

Dr. Tsiang presented an abstract of 
the consecutive official bulletins of the 
Shanghai military court during July, 
August, and September 1951 to give 
“an inkling of the awful days and 
nights of the people of Shanghai since 
the communists came to rule over 
that city.” He also described the pro- 
ceedings of the so-called peoples’ 
court held in Canton on July 15, when 
136 persons were dealt with before a 
crowd of 35,000. The seven worst 
criminals were placed on a cart which, 
after circulating through the city, 
reached the place of execution. 

In the city of Canton, the so-called 
Peoples’ Relief Association  inves- 
tigated an orphanage established by 
five Catholic sisters from Canada and, 
“on the basis of its fantastic investi- 
gation and more fantastic statistics,” 
turned the sisters over to the military 
authorities for judgment. 

The outside world has learned, very 
imperfectly, of the terror in the big- 
ger cities of China, but has no knowl- 
edge of the greater terror in the in- 
land cities, towns, and villages. For 
instance, on March 21 and 22, 1951, 
in the city of Chengtu in the prov- 
ince of Szechuan in the far west 
of China, the so-called Peoples’ Lib- 
eration Army suddenly invaded the 
houses of the sleeping inhabitants and 
arrested 25,000, of whom only a 
small percentage returned to their 
homes, with heavy injuries on their 
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bodies. On April 15, 500 of the ar- 
rested were executed. The fate of the 
large majority remains unknown. 

In the province of Kwangsi in the 
district of Tenghsien, Judge Wu had 
presided at cases where communists 
were tried in years past. Having fled 
in 1949, when the communist army 
went into Kwangsi, he was later 
caught and brought to trial before a 
“peoples’ court” in his home district. 
The sentence was that he and his 
family, including his father’s genera- 
tion, his own generation, and his chil- 


dren’s generation — a total of 23 
persons — should all be condemned 
to death, 


“RULE OF MURDER” The terror is deep- 
est in the province of Szechuan. Next 
come Kwangtung, Kwangsi, and Hu- 
nan. There is no district that has not 
suffered from “the rule by murder,” 
which is entirely un-Chinese, as is the 
fanaticism behind it. Thus the com- 
mon people of China, who ordinarily 


wish only to be left alone and who 
have no devotion or antipathy to any 
kind of abstract ideology, are driven 
to desperation and thererore to fight 
for a different regime. Many of the 
common people of China are today 
fighters for freedom. 

“We who fight for peace must not 
forget those who fight for freedom in 
China and, I must add, in other coun- 
tries within the Iron Curtain,” Dr. 
Tsiang concluded. “If we are to create 
a better world, the fighters for free- 
dom and the fighters for peace must 
combine to rid the world of the new 
barbarism which threatens to engulf 
us all. When we plan and work for 
peace, we must not forget for a single 
moment that peace and freedom are 
inseparable. Let this Assembly re- 
member the numerous articles of the 
Charter which bid the peoples of the 
world to promote respect for and ob- 
servance of human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms. Let us all remember 
that terror is preparation for war.” 





CHILE 


Spectacle of Social, Economic Injustice 


T this tragic and critical moment, 

the smaller countries must ex- 
press their opinions as clearly and as 
frankly as possible 
before the Assem- 
bly, at least on cer- 
tain acute problems 
that face not only 
the United Nations 
but all humanity. 
Because war takes 
no notice of size, and because the 
smaller countries are not responsible 
for direct action, their voice is im- 
portant — it is objective and repre- 
sents many problems, yet a definite 
and constant attitude to those prob- 
lems. Thus it comes closest to a true 
interpretation of an integrated view— 
the true voice of the man in the 
street. 

Those who signed the Charter in 
1945 hoped that the United Nations 
would maintain peace and collective 
security, but, in the course of a few 
weeks, they found that some countries 
were losing their liberty. Slavery has 
since come to many peoples who were 
solemnly promised freedom, shelter, 
and security from any attempts at en- 
slavement. 





REPETITION OF HISTORY It would appear 
that the course of history after the 
last two wars has been merely a 
repetition of what preceded them. 
The League of Nations was destroyed 
by new imperialisms which replaced 
those the democracies had fought to 
annihilate. After San Francisco, the re- 
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action against power and against the 
abuses of capitalism degenerated, so 
that today there is an unbridgable gap 
between the facts and the purposes of 
that system — equal opportunities, 
equitable distribution of wealth, and 
the elimination of war as a means of 
solving international conflicts. 

In the democratic field, as it relates 
to the ideas and ideals of such an or- 
ganization as the United Nations, and 
especially in the case of the under- 
developed countries, certain states are 
not willing to carry their burden; in 
the social and political spheres, this 
is so to such an extent that it might 
be asked whether the principles of the 
Declaration of Human Rights and 
the norms of democratic action have 
been truly represented by those coun- 
tries. 

All this points to where the true re- 
sponsibility lies and also proves that a 
definite responsibility and obligation 
rest on the shoulders of the statesmen 
of the democratic world. 

Chile supports the tripartite dis- 
armament plan as a constructive effort 
to end international tension and the 
over-burdening armaments race. 


GRAVE SITUATION The great mass of 
peoples and nations are appealing for 
consideration of the tragic spectacle 
of the social and economic injustice 
that is becoming more acute in all 
parts of the world. The search for an 
understanding that will end this ter- 
ribly grave and critical situation must 
not be abandoned: direct contact be- 


tween the leaders of the great powers, 
serious and objective consideration of 
disarmament plans, the drawing up and 
conclusion of peace treaties that have 
been postponed, equitable treatment 
for all under those peace treaties, uni- 
versality of Membership of the Unit- 
ed Nations — and in this connection 
Chile supports the hopes and aspira- 
tions of the Italian people. 

The collective work of the United 
Nations has made a powerful contri- 
bution toward the establishment of 
norms of living accepted by civilized 
peoples, as witness the devoted and 
persevering work of the specialized 
agencies, consideration of the status 
of women, and all the great humaniz- 
ing work of the United Nations. But 
for the circumstances cited, the aims 
of the United Nations in the economic 
field could have been better served. 


WORK IN COUNCIL Chile will shortly 
end its tenure in the Economic and 
Social Council, in which it has had 
only one purpose: the loyal, strict, 
and careful fulfilment of both the let- 
ter and the spirit of the Charter, in 
conformity with the indivisibility of 
the mandates on collective security 
and collective action to raise stand- 
ards of living, ensure social progress, 
and establish the rule of law and re- 
spect for fundamental human _ free- 
doms. 

A road has been opened to inter- 
national action to stimulate the eco- 
nomic development of under-developed 
countries. A program of technical as- 
sistance has been established and is 
being implemented, and the ground- 
work has been laid to ensure interna- 
tional financing of programs of de- 
velopment. Chile trusts that the Coun- 
cil, following the inspiration of the 
Assembly, will finish its task fruitfully. 

Chile considered that, as a member 
of the Economic and Social Council, 
it represented the Latin American sub- 
continent, and never for a moment 
did it forget this. Among the more 
urgent objectives of universal interest 
that touched on the problems of Latin 
America was the Declaration of Hu- 
man_ Rights. 

The work by the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee represents a_trans- 
cendental and historic evolution in 
matters of international co-operation 
and solidarity. 

Korea is both a symbol and a 
reality. In appealing for understand- 
ing and an honorable settlement of 
the differences which threaten destruc- 
tion, Chile also appeals for a strength- 
ening of the system of collective secur- 
ity, while insisting at the same time 
that the effort must not and cannot 
imply sacrificing the conditions of liv- 
ing which have created in free men 
the desire to support democracy. 


(Continued on page 454) 
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SUB-COMMITTEE CONTINUES 





KOREA CEASE-FIRE TALKS 


NEW five-point proposal for fix- 

ing a military demarcation line 

and demilitarized zone was presented 

by the North Korean-Chinese delega- 

tion to the joint sub-committee of the 

Korea cease-fire negotiations on 
November 7. 

Preliminary scrutiny, commented 
the United Nations Command, indi- 
cated fittle if any departure from the 
suggestion of November 6 that “would 
have fixed the demilitarized zone im- 
mediately and irrevocably prior to res- 
olution of other essential agenda items, 
including matters relating to Unified 
Command prisoners of war now in 
enemy hands.” 


PRINCIPLES ‘The proposal consisted of 
two stated principles and three “un- 
derstandings.” The principles were that 
the existing actual line of contact be 
made the mlitary demarcation line and 
that both sides withdraw two kilo- 
metres—about a mile and a quarter 
from this line to establish the demili- 
tarized zone; then the sub-committee 
would immediately begin to check the 
existing actual line of contact so that 
it might be fixed specifically as the 
military demaraction line, and the two 
lines two kilometres away on both 
sides might be made the souhern and 
northern boundaries of the demilitar- 
ized zone. 








UNDERSTANDINGS The first of the three 
understandings was that, when fixing 
the line, the side which proposed to 
make an adjustment should abandon 
its proposal if the other side was not 
agreeable. 

The second was that, as soon as the 
sub-committee had in general deter- 
mined the location of the line and 
zone, it should submit the proposal to 
the plenary conference and recom- 
mend that the conference proceed im- 
mediately to the discussion of the other 
items of the agenda, leaving the work 
of specifically marking the location of 
the line and zone to the committee 
of staff officers to be formed by both 
sides. 

The third understanding was that 
the line and zone preliminarily defined 
need not be revised in accordance 
with minor daily changes in the actual 
line of contact if the armistice nego- 
tiations proceeded rapidly and no 


major change occurred prior to the 
signing of the armistice agreement. 
Otherwise both sides would reserve the 
right to propose, prior to the signing 
of the armisice, revisions of the line 
and zone corresponding to the changes 
in the actual line of contact. 


The next day, November 8, the 
United Nations Command refused to 
accept the proposal, for, in providing 
“in essence for an immediate and 
irrevocable demarcation line,” it would 
have relieved the North Koreans and 
Chinese from any pressure to reach 
agreement to other agenda items 
deemed essential by the Unified Com- 
mand to a full-fledged military armis- 
tice. 

The Command restated and urged 
acceptance of its proposal of Novem- 
ber 5, which set forth principles for 
establishing a demarcation line and 
demilitarized zone based on the agreed 
line of contact at the time the armis- 
tice neared completion. 


DISCUSSIONS Inconclusive discussions 
continued on November 8 and 9, and 
on November 10 both sides submitted 
new proposals to the joint sub-com- 
mittee. On first scrutiny, said the 
United Nations Command, the North 
Korean-Chinese proposal appeared to 
vary from the November 7 sugges- 
tion “in phraseology only.” 

The Unified Command proposed a 
demarcation line located at the actual 
line of ground contact “at the time 
of the signing of the armistice agree- 
ment,” with this line and the boun- 
daries of the four-kilometre-wide de- 
militarized zone “being subject to such 
minor local adjustments as may be 
mutually considered desirable.” 

During the next few days the nego- 
tiations failed to bring the two sides 
any closer to agreement. On Novem- 
ber 11, the United Nations Command 
introduced a formalized version of its 
latest proposal to define the specific 
method by which the line and zone 
would be located at the time of the 
signing of the armistice. This would 
permit freedom of military action 
throughout the period of the armis- 
tice talks—already four months in 
duration. The plenary meetings would 
proceed to the discussion of other 
items on the agenda, leaving the de- 
termination of the specific location of 
the line and zone until immediately 
prior to the signing of the armistice. 
A committee of three staff officers 
from each side would be established 
to determine the location of the actual 
line of ground contact when so di- 
rected by the delegations in plenary 
meeting. 

The other side, however, continued 
to insist that the Unified Command 
military pressure be removed before 
proceeding to other key agenda items. 
At subsequent meetings they continued 
to demand an immediate final demili- 





tarized zone, while the Unified Com- 
mand continued to press for freedom 
of military action, with the location 
of the zone dependent on the actual 
and mutually agreed line of contact 
at the time of the armistice. 

By November 13, said the United 
Nations Command, little doubt re- 
mained that the North Koreans and 
Chinese wanted a cease-fire to be ef- 
fective as soon as any agreement on 
item two of the agenda was reached, 
rather than when other essential mat- 
ters were settled and an armistice 
signed. This stand was taken as vir- 
tually a denunciation of their previ- 
ously stated position that hostilities 
should continue during the armistice 
talks, and “they would thus obtain 
surcease from Unified Command mili- 
tary operations,” while agreement on 
other items could be delayed “if not 
forestalled.” 

Then, the next day, their desire for 
an immediate de facto cease-fire, “not 
only on the ground, but in the air and 
on the sea,” became unmistakably 
clear. The Unified Command, on the 
other hand, remained unwilling to 
leave the exchange of prisoners and 
other agenda items in indefinite abey- 
ance by the premature suspension of 
all types of military operations. 

Meanwhile, the North Korean-Chi- 
nese side argued that the Unified Com- 
mand proposal violated the agenda, 
while the Unified Command, in turn, 
held that it complied with the agenda, 
for it contained the three essentials 
for the fixing of a military demarca- 
tion line—“the how, the when, and 
the where.” 





NEW PROPOSAL On November 17, the 
United Nations Command submitted 
a new proposal designed to break the 
deadlock. Under this, both sides 
would: 

“(1) Reaffirm their understanding 
that hostilities will continue until the 
armistice is signed; 

“(2) Agree to the establishment of 
a provisional military demarcation line 
based on the present line of contact 
and a provisional demilitarized zone, 
each of the boundaries of which will 
be two kilometers from the provisional 
military demarcation line; 

“(3) Agree that the provisional mil- 
itary demarcation line and the provi- 
sional demilitarized zone will be in- 
cluded in any armistice agreement 
signed within 30 days; 

“(4) Agree that the then existing 
line of contact will constitute a new 
provisional military demarcation line 
and will be the basis for a new pro- 
visional demilitarized zone which will 
be effective under such conditions as 
will be at that time agreed to by the 
two delegations.” 

The North Korean-Chinese side 
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stated that the new proposal seemed 
in the main to be in accordance with 
their principles, but requested an over- 
night recess to study it. 

The next day, November 18, they 
asked a number of questions concern- 
ing the proposal and received answers 
from the United Nations Command 
representatives. Afterwards the Com- 
mand commented that, since none of 
the questions concerned the provision 
that hostilities would continue until 
the signing of the armistice, “it ap- 
pears that there is a clear understand- 
ing On this point.” 

A further recess was requested for 
study of the proposal. 





NEW SECRETARY-GENERAL 
OF ICAO APPOINTED 


The Council of the International 
Civil! Aviation Organizaton has ap- 
pointed as Secretary-General of the 
Organization Mr. Ernst Carl Robert 
Ljungberg, Direc- 
itor - General and 
President of the 
Royal Board of 
»Civil Aviation in 
Sweden. 

Mr. Ljungberg 
on January 1, 1952 
will become the 
chief executive of- 
ficer of a perma- 
nent secretariat of 
m 400 at the Organi- 

“zation’s Montreal 
headquarters and in field offices at 
Paris, Cairo, Lima and Melbourne. 
He will succeed Dr. Albert Roper, 
first Secretary-General of both the 
provisional and the permanent Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization, 
who had notified the Council of his 
intention to retire this year. 

Mr. Ljungberg was Chairman of 
the Technical Commission of the Pro- 
visional International Civil Aviation 
Organization Assembly in 1946, and 
of the Economic Commission of the 
Fourth Assembly of the International 
Civil Aviation Organization in 1950. 
He is a member of the Swedish Insti- 
tute of Aeronautical Research, the 
Council of Meteorology and Hydrog- 
raphy, and has represented his coun- 
try at many meetings of the Interna- 
tional Civil Aviation Organization. 

























$2,400,000 BANK LOAN FOR 
COLOMBIA DEVELOPMENT 


The International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development, on No- 
vember 13, made a third loan for 
electric-power development in Colom- 
bia. The loan, of $2,400,000, is to 
the publicly-owned Central Hidroelec- 
trica del Rio Lebrija, Limitada, and 
is guaranteed by the Government of 
Colombia. 
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First Anard of Korea Service Ribbon 





Vice-Admiral de Booy, Chief, Admiral Staff of the Royal Netherlands Navy, decorates Lieu- 
tenant-Commander |. O. Cramwinckel with the ribbon of the United Nations Service Medal. 
At left is Lieutenant-Commander |. van Doornik, Commander of H. M. destroyer Evertsen. 


HE first award of the ribbon of 

the United Nations Service Medal, 
given for service with the United Na- 
tions forces fighting in Korea, was 
made on October 24, United Nations 
Day, to members of the Netherlands 
contingent and the Royal Netherlands 
Navy in a ceremony at the Knight's 
Hall, The Hague. 

“Your contingent and the Royal 
Netherlands Navy have fought well 
and are fighting well in Korea in the 
defence of the principles of the Char- 
ter of the United Nations,” said 
Secretary-General Trygve Lie in a 
message read before the presentation. 
“The first commander of the Nether- 
lands contingent, Lt.-Col. den Ouden, 
one of the bravest and most valiant 
officers in this campaign, has even 
made the highest sacrifice: his life. 
He and the other men of his con- 
tingent and of the Royal Netherlands 
Navy who gave their lives in repelling 
aggression will not be forgotten by 
the United Nations. 

“I request you to convey to all 
officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men of the Netherlands contingent and 
the Royal Netherlands Navy, to veter- 
ans and to those who are still in 
action alike, my best personal wishes 
and my sincere gratitude for their 
valiant service under the flag of the 
United Nations.” 

The Grand Master of the Royal 
Household, the chief aide-de-camp to 
the Queen, the Secretary of State for 
War and many other high government 
and military dignitaries of the Nether- 
lands were among the large audience 
during the ceremony. Speakers includ- 


ed Ambassador D. J. von Balluseck, 


permanent representative of the 
Netherlands to the United Nations; 
Dr. J. van Zwet, chairman of The 


Hague Chapter of the United Nations 
Association; and the chaplain of the 
Netherlands contingent, Father L. van 
de Vrande. 





ITALIAN FIELD HOSPITAL 
ARRIVES IN KOREA 


Sixty-seven members of an Italian 
Red Cross field hospital landed at a 
South Korean port on November 16 
where they were welcomed by the 
President of the Republic of Korea, 
Syngman Rhee, members of _ the 
United Nations Commission for the 
Unification and Rehabilitation of 
Korea and of the United Nations 
Korean Reconstruction Agency, and 
senior military officers. 

The field hospital—a non-military 
unit—will serve civilian and military 
patients alike, functioning within the 
Eighth Army’s United Nations Civil 
Assistance Command, under the di- 
rection of the Eighth Army’s Chief 
Surgeon. 

The hospital’s 120 beds will make 
a significant contribution to the pres- 
ent medical facilities available to 
Korean civilian. 

All are volunteers, according to 
Captain Luigi Caio, the hospital’s com- 
manding officer and chief surgeon. 
Most are military medical personnel. 

The unit’s nine doctors include two 
surgeons and specialists in tubercu- 
losis, pediatrics, orthopedics, radiology 
and general medicine. 
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FURTHER EFFORT ENDORSED FOR 


KASHMIR DEMILITARIZATION 


‘HE United Nations Representa- 

tive for India and Pakistan, Dr. 
Frank J. Graham, has been instructed 
to continue his efforts to obtain the 
agreement of the parties involved for 
the demilitarization of Jammu and 
Kashmir. This is the effect of a reso- 
lution adopted by the Security Coun- 
cil at its meeting in Paris on Novem- 
ber 10. 

The resolution (see box at right), a 
draft presented jointly by the United 
Kingdom and the United States, called 
on the United Nations Representa- 


tive to report back to the Council 


within six weeks’ time. It also re- 
affirmed the principle that accession 
of the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
should be determined by a free and 
impartial plebiscite held under the 
auspices of the United Nations. Em- 
phasis on this principle had been laid 
by Dr. Graham in proposals contained 
in his report on Kashmir demilitariza- 
tion, presented to the Council on Octo- 
ber 18 (see THE BULLETIN, vol. XI, 
no. 9). At that time Dr. Graham, in 
a statement augmenting his report, 
had also stressed the importance of 
avoiding delays in reaching demilitari- 
zation in Kashmir and had expressed 
hope that further United Nations 
mediation on the sub-continent would 
soon find a formula to solve the prob- 
lem. 


BRIEF AND SIMPLE Opening the discus- 
sion, Sir Gladwyn Jebb, of the United 
Kingdom, said the draft resolution be- 
fore the Council was both brief and 
simple. All were agreed that Dr. Gra- 
ham’s prospects on this further mission 
would best be served by the avoidance 
of lengthy debate on the question. It 
was also unnecessary to make any de- 
tailed re-statement of the United Na- 
tions Representative’s terms of refer- 
ence as he would still be operating 
within the framework of the Council's 
resolution of March 30 last, and 
would, in fact, be trying to complete, 
in the further six weeks proposed, the 
task assigned to him under that reso- 
lution. 

Sir Gladwyn then recalled that the 
March 30 resolution had pointed out 
that the convening of a Constituent 
Assembly by Sheikh Abdullah’s Gov- 
ernment in Kashmir, or any action 
taken by that Assembly to determine 
the future would not constitute a dis- 
position of the state in accordance 
with the principles embodied in the 
various Council and Commission reso- 
lutions on Kashmir. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, a Constituent Assembly had been 
convened by Sheikh Abdullah’s Gov- 
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ernment and at the inaugural session 
just ended, references had been made 
to the state’s future, though it ap- 
peared that the Constituent Assembly 
itself has not sought to pronounce on 
the issue of accession. 


SOLEMN ASSURANCES In this respect Sir 
Gladwyn also recalled the solemn as- 
surances given to the Council by the 
representatives of India that the Con- 
stituent Assembly of Kashmir was not 
competent to decide on the accession 
question. Those assurances had been 
strengthened by a recent statement 
made by Mr. Nehru in which the 
Prime Minister, of India, said: “We 
have made it perfectly clear in our 
statement in the Security Council that 
the Kashmir Constituent Assembly, so 
far as we are concerned, does not come 
in the way of a decision by the Se- 
curity Council; that stands complete- 
ly.” Mr. Nehru had also emphasized 
his country’s wish for the earliest 
possible plebescite. These welcome 
statements, concluded Sir Gladwyn, 
augured well for Dr. Graham’s fur- 
ther mission. 

The United States also believed that 
Dr. Graham’s proposals for demilitari- 
zation formed a solid basis upon which 
the parties could reach agreement, said 
Ernest A. Gross (United States). He 
found a hopeful sign in the fact that 
the two parties, in their recent discus- 
sions with Dr. Graham, had reaffirmed 
their determination not to resort to 
force but to adhere to peaceful pro- 
cedures. They had also reaffirmed their 
determination to observe the cease-fire 
agreement and their acceptance of the 
principle of the state’s accession by a 
free and impartial plebiscite under 
United Nations auspices. These facts 
were approved in the draft resolution 
before the Council. 

The United States was troubled at 
press reports of Sheikh Abdullah’s ad- 
dress to the Constituent Assembly in 
Kashmir to the effect that this body 
had sovereign status and that its de- 
cisions had the irrevocable force of 
law. The United States had been con- 
cerned over earlier assertions by the 
Sheikh concerning the accession ques- 
tion. Mr. Gross reaffirmed that any 
attempt to decide this issue without the 
consent of both parties would leave 
only “a constant and explosive irritant 
in the relations between these two gov- 
ernments, an irritant which might well 
prevent the bringing back of peace and 
security in South Asia.” 

On the other hand there were the 
assurances given by Prime Minister 
Nehru and the report that he felt the 





SECURITY COUNCIL’S 
RESOLUTION 


THE SecuRITY COUNCIL 

HAVING RECEIVED AND NOTED the 
report of Dr. Frank Graham, the 
United Nations Representative for 
India and Pakistan, on his Mission 
initiated by the Security Council reso- 
lution of March 30, 1951, and hav- 
ing heard Dr. Graham’s address to 
the Council on October 18. 

NoTING with approval the basis for 
a program of demilitarization which 
could be carried out in conformity 
with the previous undertakings of the 
parties, put forward by the United 
Nations Representative in his com- 
munication of September 7, 1951 to 
the Prime Ministers of India and 
Pakistan. 

1. Notes with gratification the 
declared agreement of the two parties 
to those parts of Dr. Graham’s pro- 
posals which reaffirm their determina- 
tion to work for a peaceful settle- 
ment, their will to observe the cease- 
fire agreement and their acceptance 
of the principle that the accession of 
the State of Jammu and Kashmir 
should be determined by a free and 
impartial plebiscite under the auspices 
of the United Nations; 

2. INstTRUCTsS the United Nations 
Representative to continue his efforts 
to obtain agreement of the parties on 
a plan for effecting the demilitariza- 
tion of the State of Jammu and 
Kashmir; 

3. CALLS UPON the parties to co- 
operate with the United Nations Rep- 
resentative to the fullest degree in 
his efforts to resolve the outstanding 
points of difference between them; 

4. InstRuCTS the United Nations 
Representative to report to the Se- 
curity Council on his efforts, together 
with his views concerning the prob- 
lems confided to him, not later than 
six weeks after this resolution comes 
into effect. 





United Nations representative had 
gone a long way to success. 

The draft resolution restated the 
Council view that accession could be 
determined only by a free and im- 
partial plebescite under United Na- 
tions auspices. “It goes without say- 
ing,” Mr. Gross added, “that, in our 
view, the Security Council would have 
no choice but to regard any attempts 
by the Constituent Assembly to settle 
this matter itself as null and _ inef- 
fectual.” 

Mr. Gross shared the views of other 
delegations that a settlement of the 
Kashmir question could have the most 
far-reaching results for the people of 
India and Pakistan, as well as for the 
peoples of the world. For this reason 
Dr. Graham should be given another 
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opportunity to practice his art of 
mediation, of which he was one of the 
most distinguished practitioners. 


PEACE THROUGH DEEDS The representa- 
tives of the Netherlands, Brazil, 
France, Ecuador, Turkey and China 
also spoke in support of the joint draft 
resolution, each stressing the urgency 
of reaching early agreement on Kash- 
mir demilitarization. Good intentions 
were not enough in this matter—the 
solution of.the problem must be based 
on peace through deeds, declared D. J. 
von Balluseck, of the Netherlands. In 
order to enable the people of Jammu 
and Kashmir freely to exercise the 
right of self-determination, the prob- 
lem of demilitarization must be solved 
first, thereby paving the way for a 
plebiscite administrator to supervise 
the final choice. The fact that Dr. 
Graham had been able to narrow 
down points of difference between the 
parties represented an improvement 
over the situation prevailing prior to 
his taking up his mission, said Mr. von 
Balluseck. The Netherlands repre- 
sentative agreed with other members 
that time was precious in the task of 
arriving at a peaceful settlement and 
he hoped the six weeks’ period stip- 
ulated in the resolution did not mean 
time wasted on “long, travelling 
schemes.” Time must be saved in 
order to avoid dangerous risks which 
might compromise peaceful  settle- 
ments. 

Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil, in 
emphatically endorsing the draft, ap- 
pealed to the Governments of India 
and Pakistan to do their utmost to 
make this renewed conciliation at- 
tempt a success. All peoples every- 
where would endorse this appeal 
recognizing that a continuation of the 
Kashmir dispute constituted a source 
of a grave danger to world peace. 

While supporting the joint draft 
Selim Sarper, of Turkey, underlined 
the importance of the provisions of 
paragraph 5 of the Council’s resolution 
of March 30 last, in regard to this 
latest proposal. This paragraph had 
stipulated that any action taken by 
the Constituent Assembly of Jammu 
and Kashmir toward determining the 
future shape of the state would not 
constitute a disposition of the state, in 
accordance with the principle of the 
Council’s resolution. Mr. Sarper hoped 
that the parties to the dispute would 
abide by the dispositions of that para- 
graph in particular, and of the resolu- 
tion in general. 

The Council then adopted the draft 
resolution by nine votes in favor, none 
against, and two abstentions (India 
and the U.S.S.R.). Several members 
expressed regret that, owing to his in- 
disposition, Dr. Graham had been 
unable to attend the meeting. 
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ADOPTION OF AGENDA OF 68 ITEMS 


I baw. General Assembly adopted an 
agenda of 68 items at two plenary 
meetings on November 13 and allo- 
cated them to Committees for consi- 
deration. The decisions on these and 
on establishment of an ad hoc Politi- 
cal Committee and a Joint Second and 
Third Committee, as well as on the 
organization of the session, were based 
on recommendations by the General 
Committee. 


FOUR ITEMS DEBATED Sixty-four of the 
items were included in the agenda 
without discussion. There was debate 
on the other four, which were in- 
cluded by the following votes: 

Threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of China and 
to the peace of the Far East, resulting 
from Soviet violations of the Sino- 
Soviet Treaty of Friendship and Al- 
liance of August 14, 1945, and from 
Soviet violations of the Charter of 
the United Nations—a vote of 30-8, 
with 13 abstentions. 

Treatment of people of Indian ori- 
gin in the Union of South Africa—a 
vote of 40-1, with 12 abstentions. 

Appointment of an impartial in- 
ternational commission under United 
Nations supervision to carry out a 
simultaneous investigation in the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany, in Berlin, 
and in the Soviet Zone of Germany 
in order to determine whether existing 
conditions there make it possible to 
hold genuinely free elections through- 
out these areas—a vote of 47-6, with 
2 abstentions. 

Complaint of hostile activities of the 
Government of the U.S.S.R. and the 
Governments of Bulgaria, Hungary, 
Romania, and Albania, as well as the 
Governments of Czechoslovakia and 
Poland, against Yugoslavia—a vote of 
44-5, with 4 abstentions. 





OTHER ITEMS The General Committee’s 
recommendations concerning the ex- 
clusion or postponement of items were 
likewise approved. These included the 
exclusion, on the recommendation of 
the Secretary-General. of the pro- 
visional agenda item, “Status of claims 
for injuries incurred in the service of 
the United Nations,” because all 
Members had already been informed 
of the status of the claims by a report 
of the Secretary-General; and the 
postponement until the seventh ses- 
sion of a point on “Draft code of 
offences against peace and security of 
mankind,” appearing in connection 
with the report of the International 
Law Commission on the work of its 
third session. 


REPRESENTATION OF CHINA ‘The Soviet 
Union had requested the inclusion of 
an item entitled, “The representation 
of China in the United Nations.” Con- 
sidering, however, that, as recently as 
November 5, at the end of the fifth 
session, the Assembly had decided not 
to refer the matter for consideration to 
the sixth session—thereby expressing 
the sense that consideration is not 
“opportune or appropriate’—the Gen- 
eral Committee had recommended that 
the Assembly reject the request. Also 
it recommended that, for the duration 
of the session in Paris, the Assembly 
postpone consideration of any further 
proposals to exclude representatives of 
the National Government of China 
from the Assembly or to seat represen- 
tatives of the Central People’s Govern- 
ment to represent China. 





After debate, the Committee’s rec- 
ommendations were approved by a 
vote of 37-11, with 4 abstentions. 


MOROCCO The Committee had recom- 
mended postponement for the time 
being of consideration of placing the 
supplementary list item, “Complaint 
of violation by France in Morocco of 
the principles of the Charter and the 
Declaration of Human Rights,” on the 
agenda. After discussion, the Assem- 
bly decided, on the proposal of Egypt, 
to adjourn debate for a few days on 
the question of including the item. 


MEETINGS Arrangements relating to the 
schedule of meetings as recommended 
by the General Committee were ap- 
proved. These provide for a six-day 
working week; both plenary and Com- 
mittee meetings to begin at 10:30 
a.m. and 3 p.m.; and normally on 
Saturdays one extended meeting to be 
scheduled for Committees from 10:30 
a.m. to 2 p.m. 


CHRISTMAS RECESS On the proposal of 
the Secretary-General, the Committee 
had recommended that the Christmas 
recess should extend from December 
23 to 27 inclusive, it being understood 
that January 1 would be an official 
holiday. A Colombian amendment 
was adopted, however, by a vote of 
35-15, with 6 abstentions, to provide 
for a Christmas recess extending from 
December 23 to January 1 inclusive. 


CLOSING DATE On the proposal of the 
Secretary-General, the Committee had 
recommended January 26 as the target 
date for the closing of the session. 
The Assembly gave its approval. 
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MESSAGES FOR ANNIVERSARY 


OF. HUMAN RIGHTS DECLARATION 


HREE years ago, on December 10, ‘1948, the General Assembly 

adopted the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. The Assembly’s 
fifth session proclaimed December 10 of each year as Human Rights Day 
and invited all states and interested organizations to observe it in celebra- 
tion of the Declaration’s adoption. As its part in the commemoration of 
Human Rights Day, which promises this year, as last, to be widespread 
throughout the world, the BULLETIN is happy to present the following 
messages from the Secretary-General and the heads of the specialized 


agencies. 





A CHALLENGE FOR CONTINUED EFFORT 
By TRYGVE LIE 


Secretary-General of the United Nations 


HREE years ago, in Paris, the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights was adopted by the General 
Assembly and pro- 
claimed to the 
world. 


December 10, 
the date of that 
action, has rightly 
been chosen by the 
General Assembly 
as an anniversary 
on which the world 
celebrates this mile- 
Stone in the ad- 
vancement of hu- 
man rights, 

On Human Rights Day this year it 
is well, I think, to remind ourselves 
not only of what this Declaration 
stands for as a symbol but to note 
the widespread influence — moral, 
political, and even juridical—it is al- 
ready having. 

Its inspiration can be seen in new 
national constitutions, peace treaty 
provisions, and international agree- 
ments. 

Indonesia, Costa Rica, Syria, EI 
Salvador, and Haiti have included pro- 
visions of the Declaration in their 
newly framed constitutions. The con- 
stitution of Indonesia—newest Mem- 
ber of the United Nations and a state 
in the creation of which the United 
Nations has played a role—contains 
many of the provisions of the Declara- 
tion, some without textual change. 

Agreements and conventions con- 
cluded under the auspices of the 
United Nations — the Somaliland 
Agreement, the new Libyan Consti- 
tution, the recently adopted Conven- 
tion on Status of Refugees—all have 
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used the Declaration as a guiding 
principle. 

The peace treaty with Japan, signed 
at San Francisco on September 8, 
1951, declares in its preamble that one 
of the purposes of the treaty is to en- 
able Japan to “strive to realize the 
objectives of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights.” 

There are many other instances 
where the Universal Declaration, pro- 
claimed by the Assembly “as a com- 
mon standard of achievement for all 
peoples and all nations,” has served 
as guide; among these are the Euro- 
pean Convention for the Protection of 
Human Rights, concluded on Novem- 


ber 4, 1950, by the Council of Europe, 
German legislation concerning dis- 
placed persons in Federal Territory, 
and court rulings in the United States 
and elsewhere. 

That the message of the Declaration 
has reached the ordinary people of the 
world is shown by the thousands of 
letters which we at United Nations 
headquarters receive from all corners 
of the world in a steady stream. 

Of course, we realize that the 
adoption of the Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights is only part of the 
United Nations program for the pro- 
tection of freedoms. This program ex- 
tends to many fields—measures for 
the prevention of discrimination and 
protection of minorities; promotion of 
freedom of information; protection 
of refugees; abolition of forced labor 
and slavery; repatriation of prisoners 
of war; promotion of the status of 
women throughout the world; and 
continued efforts on behalf of those 
peoples who have not yet attained 
full independence. 

We all know how vast a distance 
remains between the goals of the 
Universal Declaration and the prac- 
tice of the world today. Let us on 
this Human Rights Day, 1951, re- 
solve to accept this fact as a challenge 
calling for renewed and continuing 
effort to advance the Human Rights 
program of the United Nations. 





THE RIGHTS OF THE REFUGEES 
By J. DONALD KINGSLEY 


Director-General, International Refugee Organization 


HE Universal Declaration of Hu- 

man Rights has no legal force. It 
cannot be invoked successfully in any 
court, for instance, py 
to obtain the re- Bm 
lease of men and 
women from slave 
labor camps, or of 
political prisoners 
from the torture 
chamber. But in the 
long sweep of his- 
tory, such declara- 
tions of common 
faith, belief and in- 
tention have prov- 
ed more than once 
to be more important than any law. 








The French Declaration of the Rights 
of Man and the American Declara- 
tion of Independence are outstanding 
examples. Neither had the force of 
law, but both were banners raised at 
the head of forces greater than law. 
These forces, over the long years, have 
in fact refashioned the law and im- 
proved the condition of mankind over 
a large part of the globe. Now, under 
the banner of the Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights, all men throughout the 
world who believe in the same prin- 
ciples of fundamental human justice 
are joined in the same common cause. 
Again, the effects in law will be slow, 
but they will be equally sure. 
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Meanwhile, the United Nations pro- 
ceeds in many practical ways to apply 
the principles enumerated in the Dec- 
laration, sometimes haltingly and 
sometimes with amazing speed and 
effectiveness. Almost every activity of 
the United Nations stems in one way 
or another directly from these prin- 
ciples. And despite the bitter and con- 
certed opposition of powerful forces 
which hold them in contempt, signi- 
ficant achievements in their name are 
being recorded every day. 


TASK OF IRO The work of the Inter- 
national Refugee Organization is only 
one of many examples, but it is the 
one with which I am most familiar. 

The Organization’s task, assigned to 
it by the United Nations, was to give 
meaning and substance to the basic 
human rights enumerated by the Dec- 
laration in the case of the “displaced 
persons,” who had been deprived of 
all rights by the brutal force of a 
totalitarian regime which denied their 
validity. 

At its inception in the summer of 
1947, the 1RO became responsible for 
approximately 1,200,000 of these 
tragic victims of the evil philosophy 
which holds that man’s sole allegiance 
is to the state and which denies the 
existence of human conscience; the 
philosophy which holds that a pre- 
sumed good end justifies any means. 
Most of these people already had be- 
come, in effect, refugees from the 
same philosophy in another guise, and 
in the years that have followed, their 
numbers have been swelled by new 
thousands fleeing their homelands to 
areas where human rights are recog- 
nized. Together, they formed a state 
of the stateless, cutting across the 
frontiers of Europe, the Middle East 
and Asia. These people, the displaced 
and the refugees, more than a million 
and a half of them, have been the 
charge of the 1Ro for the past four 
and a half years. 

Some few, less than 80,000, chose 
to return to the countries from which 
they came, and were assisted in doing 
so by IRO. 


RESETTLEMENT For the vast majority, 
unable or unwilling to return, there 
was another road — emigration to a 
new country where they could live 
and work in equality and enjoy the 
freedoms assured their neighbors. 
Many nations, their conscience stirred 
by the barbarities these people had 
endured, let down the barriers they 
had erected against the uncontrolled 
migratory waves of the late 19th and 
the early 20th centuries. Even so the 
road was not an open one. It was 
blocked by the lack of postwar ship- 
ping, the countless formalities of in- 
ternational travel, the passports, visas, 
certificates of health, the need for job 
and housing assurances. 
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The removal of such barriers was 
only part of the job, the final part. 
First came the task of keeping tne 
DPs and the refugees alive: housing, 
feeding and clothing them, providing 
them with medical care and _ their 
children with education, There was 
also the work of refitting the blinu 
and the crippled for a normal role in 
society, teaching trades to the youth 
cheated of opportunity by the war 
years, instructing the illiterate, help- 
ing the men and women with skilled 
hands and brains to bridge the periou 
of slavery and idleness. 1Ro did not do 
all this alone. Helping its staff o. 
international workers along every step 
of the complex operation were tue 
volunteers from scores of international 
and national relief agencies. Side » 
side, they struggled to rebuild the 
confidence of the refugees in their 
own worth and to rescue their talents 
for a world in need of them. 


Concurrently, the International 
Refugee Organization amassed the 
greatest peacetime migration fleet in 
history and built a processing machine 
that could move the potential emigrant 
from his static camp home to ship- 
side through the maze of interviews 
with national selection missions, medi- 
cal examinations, trade tests, security 
checks, documentation and visas, and 
the orientation and language courses 
designed to make his introduction to 
his new country an easy one. This 
highly flexible operation has already 
moved more than 1,000,000 DPs and 
refugees to more than 80 countries 
and territories around the world, by 
sea, air and rail. Nor have only the 
young and healthy gone. The aged 
have found refuge in the United 
States, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Great Britain and Ireland. The tuber- 
cular have been assured the continu- 
ing care they need in the sanatoria of 
Sweden, Norway, Switzerland and 
Israel. The blind and the handicapped 
have been welcomed to Canada and 
the United States. All of them have 
been helped to regain a nationality, 
without which any assurance of human 
rights in our modern world is -an 
empty promise. 

For those who have chosen to re- 
main in the countries of first asylum, 
or who have been unable to meet even 
the relaxed criteria of the immigration 
nations, the Organization has urged 
successfully the passage of legislation 
to protect them against unjust discrim- 
ination and to assure them the same 
treatment accorded nationals. 


FUTURE PROTECTION The campaign for 
equality on behalf of all the wards of 
the 1RO will continue even after the 
disappearance of the Organization. The 
United Nations High Commissioner 
for Refugees has already undertaken 
this task and his allies in the field are 
the score of national refugee service 





committees, formed in answer to an 
appeal from IRO to guarantee the active 
continuation of such protection. 

If this were all the Organization 
had accomplished it would have been 
more than enough to justify the 
money, the energy and the warm 
sympathy contributed by the eighteen 
member nations of 1RO’s General Coun- 
cil, and all those who took part in this 
task. The record of achievement, how- 
ever, includes other things not so 
easily measured in numerical terms. 
The road of migration, opened by 
1RO, has remained open, promising a 
solution to Europe’s problem of over- 
population and the problem elsewhere 
of an acute lack of manpower. Na- 
tions that have taken in the displaced 
and the refugees, and have found their 
economies and their cultures strength- 
ened by their humanitarian action, 
continue their search for additional 
skilled hands and brains. In Europe, 
the climate has changed from despair 
to one of hope. The great burden of 
a refugee concentration has been lift- 
ed, and its threat to peace and secur- 
ity has been eased. 

IRO has by no means solved the 
entire refugee problem. Much of it 
was outside the province defined for 
the Organization in its Constitution. 
It has demonstrated, however, that the 
solution to this and to allied problems 
lies in international co-operation for 
the practical application of the prin- 
ciples embodied in the Universal Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. It has given 
concrete proof that those who risk life 
itself to preserve the dignity of the 
individual are not and will not be for- 
gotten. In its own field, it has trans- 
lated the principles of the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights into 
terms of action and made them liv- 
ing, sincere and effective realities. 





THE RIGHT TO HEALTH 


By BROCK CHISHOLM, M. D. 
Director-General, World Health Organization 


HE inclusion, early this year, of 

specific economic, social and cul- 
tural rights in the draft International 
Covenant on Hu- 
man Rights is un- 
doubtedly one of 
the most important 
- developments in 
the endeavor of 
the United Nations 
to lay the founda- 
tions for a_ better 
and more peaceful 
world. This step 
taken by the Com- 
mission on Human 
Rights was _ based 
on an essential tenet of the United Na- 
tions — namely, that lasting security 
and peace can be achieved only in a 
world community willing and able to 
ensure to all human beings the en- 
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joyment of the fundamental rights to 
which they are entitled. 

The discussions in Geneva among 
the members of the Commission and 
the agreement reached by them also 
serve to emphasize a very significant 
aspect of the work of the United Na- 
tions and its specialized agencies which 
is often overshadowed by discouraging 
headlines on daily happenings in inter- 
national politics. I refer to the slow, 
patient and in many instances extreme- 
ly successful results achieved by the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies in implementing the very 
rights which have now been included 
in the draft Covenant. 


PRINCIPLES REAFFIRMED As far as the 
right to health is concerned, its de- 
finition by the Commission on Human 
Rights is a reaffirmation of principles 
to which the representatives of nearly 
all countries of the world have already 
subscribed during the last five years. 
The Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, passed at Paris in 1948, pro- 
claims in clear terms that “everyone 
has the right to a standard of living 
adequate for the health and well- 
being of himself and of his family, 
including food, clothing, housing and 
medical care.” Two years earlier the 
countries of the world, in adopting the 
Constitution of the World Health Or- 
ganization, had recognized that ‘the 
enjoyment of the highest attainable 
standard of health is one of the funda- 
mental rights of every human being 
without distinction of race, religion, 
political belief, economic or social 
condition,” and that “Governments 
have a responsibility for the health of 
their peoples which can be fulfilled 
only by the provision of adequate 
health and social measures.” 

To help governments fulfil this re- 
sponsibility, WHO was established in 
1948 as one of the permanent agencies 
of the United Nations. It was created 
to act as “the directing and co-ordinat- 
ing authority on international health 
work.” As such, its duty is to assist na- 
tions directly by placing at their dis- 
posal the knowledge and skills required 
by them for the improvement of their 
own health services and indirectly by 
mobilizing all available resources for 
the solution of problems which lend 
themselves to international action. 

These are long-term aims. It is 
obvious that WHO will need many de- 
cades in order to make large-scale 
tangible progress towards accomplish- 
ing its basic task, However, a few 
illustrations of the work which wHO 
has been carrying on in the last three 
years will show, I believe, that the 
Organization is moving in the right 
direction. 

There are, for example, the many 
international experts and teams work- 
ing in Southeast Asia, in the Eastern 
Mediterranean and in Latin America. 
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Their task is to demonstrate modern 
techniques of fighting three of the 
great ills of those regions: malaria, 
tuberculosis and venereal diseases. The 
importance of all these activities lies 
not so much in the immediate results 
of the demonstration work, however 
successful it may be, but rather in the 
number of local specialists, sanitary 
engineers, public health nurses, etc. 
who are trained by the experts and 
teams. For it is the local personnel 
who will be called upon to carry for- 
ward and expand the work started 
now, until ultimately the fight to free 
the peoples of these regions from 
these three perennial scourges is won. 


EXAMPLES OF WORK This same general 
purpose of teaching, of helping people 
to help themselves, is also characteris- 
tic of those WHO programs which 
are designed to raise overall standards 
of health services by promoting meas- 
ures directed toward the attainment 
of positive health. As examples of 
WHO’s work in this field let me point 
out: 

. the assistance given to more 
than twenty countries in protecting the 
health of mothers and children, pri- 
marily through the establishment of 
pre-natal clinics and work in health 
education, pediatrics, obstetrics, etc. 

. . . the assistance rendered to a 
large number of Member states in the 
establishment of adequate programs 
for the control of the physical environ- 
ment, with emphasis on such essen- 
tials as proper sewage disposal, pure 
water and food supplies, etc. 

. . . the work of WHO experts in 
Ireland, Norway, the Philippines, and 
other countries in advising on prob- 
lems of child guidance, juvenile delin- 
quency, and the role of psychiatry in 
industry, all these activities being car- 
ried out in direct implementation of 
the principle that without mental 
health there can be no true physical 
health. 

WHO's basic effort to help in the 
establishment of sound and vigorous 
national health services is strongly 
supported by an extensive fellowship 
program and by various methods 
for promoting the exchange of sci- 
entific information. The importance 
of these two aspects of WHO's work 
has been constantly increasing during 
the past two years. The number of 
fellowships awarded by WHO in all 
fields of public health has today pass- 
ed the 1,000-mark. As to the projects 
directed toward spreading medical 
knowledge from one country to an- 
other, let me mention here the inter- 
national training courses and symposia 
sponsored by WHO on child health in 
India, on nutrition in Egypt, on 
syphilis in France and Finland, and on 
infant metabolism in Sweden and the 
Netherlands. Other imvortant examples 
are the Medical Teaching Mission sent 








to Israel and Iran, and the study tour 
of public health specialists who re- 
cently visited Sweden, Belgium and 
Scotland. 


TECHNICAL SERVICES The very impor- 
tant contribution which the WHO 
Central Technical Services, located in 
Geneva, is making towards raising 
health standards everywhere can be 
illustrated by: 

the publication of the first 
international pharmacopoeia, contain- 
ing a set of formulae for making up 
medicines of uniform strength in all 
countries; 

. . the standardization of 55 bio- 
logical substances such as antibiotics, 
sera, vitamins in order to provide ad- 
ded safety in the treatment of illness; 

the “Epidemiological Intelli- 
gence Service,” broadcasting up-to-the- 
minute information on _ epidemic 
diseases to all national health services 
as well as to ships at sea and aircraft 
in flight; 

. the various research projects 
sponsored by WHO on communicable 
diseases which kill or incapacitate 
millions in the world; 

. . the help given to countries in 
all parts of the world to improve 
both the quantity of their vital sta- 
tistics and the quality of their statisti- 
cal systems. 

What precedes is but a very brief 
outline of the manifold activities to 
which WHO is committed in order to 
promote the cause of health on a 
world-wide basis. I hope that, in addi- 
tion to giving some idea of the mag- 
nificent possibilities which WHO has 
to contributing to mankind's happiness 
and prosperity, I have also indicated 
some of the limitations which the Or- 
ganization faces in connection with 
what we may call “the implementation 
of the right to health.” WHO is not a 
supra-national health administration. 
It cannot act in place of and for the 
national health authorities in any area 
of public health. Its only role is to 
use all possible means of international 
co-operation in order to provide cer- 
tain essential elements which those 
authorities need to promote the health 
of their peoples. The rest is up to each 
individual nation itself. 

Whether the right to health, together 
with other rights, is to be more than 
a mere paper ideal will depend on the 
degree of maturity and responsibility 
which each government accepts as its 
own for freeing its people from slav- 
ery to hunger, disease, ignorance and 
misery. If the solemn reaffirmation of 
the essential rights of man in the draft 
Covenant means that the United Na- 
tions Member Governments are willing 
to accept this responsibility—and we 
all trust that it does mean just that— 
then in spite of temporary setbacks in 
today’s international life we need not 
despair for the future of our children. 
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THE RIGHT OF SOCIAL 
JUSTICE 


By DAVID A. MORSE 
Director-General, International Labor Office 


OR more than thirty-two years the 
International Labor Organization 
has been working to defend and to 
extend some of the 
most basic of hu- 

man rights. 

“All human _be- 
ings, irrespective of 
race, creed or sex,” 
the ILO proclaimed 
in the Declaration 
of Philadelphia in 
1944, “have the 
right to pursue both 
their material well- 
being and _ their 


spiritual develop- 
in conditions of freedom 
security 


and 
and 


ment 
dignity, of economic 
equal opportunity.” 

This statement described the rights 
whose attainment for all peoples has 
been the ILO’s fundamental objective. 
We have sought with every means at 
our command to make it the aim of 
national and international policy. 

As we take stock on this observance 
of Human Rights Day, we must ac- 
knowledge, however, that our objec- 
tive has been imperfectly attained. 
We must admit, and with shame, that 
the fundamental right of social justice 
asserted by the Philadelphia Declara- 
tion is enjoyed by all too few. Mil- 
lions over the world do not live in 
conditions of freedom, dignity, eco- 
nomic security and equal opportunity. 
And until they do our task will not 
have been fulfilled. 


This task is an immense one. It 
cannot be accomplished without a sus- 
tained and united effort of the peoples, 
their governments and the interna- 
tional organizations they have created. 
That is why we in the ILO join whole- 
heartedly in the celebration of Human 
Rights Day, and in every effort that 
recalls us to our duty to further these 
rights with all the means that lie in 
our power. 

We know that the program of the 
United Nations in the field of human 
rights will help the ILO to achieve its 
goal of peace based on social justice. 
At the same time we are confident 
that our efforts to attain our objectives 
in the social field will contribute to 
the achievement of the great ends pro- 
jected in the Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights and in the proposed 
international Covenant. 


For this reason the ILO was grateful 
for the opportunity to play some small 
part in drawing up the Declaration 
and to express its views in the drafting 
of the Covenant. 
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1LO’‘S CONCERN The ILO is intimately 
concerned with many of the rights 
which the Declaration asserts and 
which the Covenant will seek to pro- 
tect. These fall, for the most part, 
among the economic, social and cul- 
tural rights which are recognized in 
Part III of the draft Covenant. 

The ILO has a fundamental concern 
in the right to gain a living by work, 
in the right to just and favorable 
working conditions, in the right to 
social security, in the right to an ade- 
quate standard of living, in the right 
to special protection for motherhood 
and maternity and for children and 
young persons, and in the right to 
form and join trade unions. 

These are established in the ILO’s 
system of International Labor 
Conventions and Recommendations, 
through which the ILO has constructed 
machinery designed to guarantee that 
certain of these rights are, in fact, 
enjoyed throughout the world. This 
machinery can contribute to assuring, 
within the framework of the Covenant, 
the implementation of certain of the 
rights which the Covenant will seek 
to protect. 

A principal purpose of the founders 
of the ILO was the creation of an in- 
ternational organ which would further 
the enjoyment of the right to work 
and the right to just and favorable 
working conditions. In furtherance of 
this purpose, the 1Lo has combated 
unemployment and advocated policies 
which would make full employment 
possible. 


WORKING CONDITIONS The network of 
Conventions and Recommendations 
making up the International Labor 
Code has as an essential aim the 
greater enjoyment of the right to just 
and favorable working conditions. _ 

A large part of the ILO’s work in- 
volves those rights which the draft 
Covenant recognizes in Article 24 
when it refers to safe and healthy 
working conditions, fair wages and 
equal pay for equal work, wages suf- 
ficient to provide decent living con- 
ditions, the limitation of working 
hours, and holidays with pay. 

The 1Lo has devoted special effort 
to programs aimed at bringing to 
millions the enjoyment of the right 
to social security. In this particular 
field, we believe that in all modesty 
we may claim a record of success 
during the past three decades. 

We have also paid special attention 
to measures to protect maternity and 
motherhood, children and young per- 
sons, and in this field, too, we feel that 
our efforts have been rewarded. 


TWO CONVENTIONS Since its beginnings 
the ILO has sought to extend the en- 
joyment by workers of the right to 
form and join trade unions. Its Con- 


stitution lays down the principle of 
freedom of association. In fact, the 
whole structure of the ILO is predi- 
cated upon the effective enjoyment of 
this right. Since the end of the war, 
the furtherance of trade union rights 
has received renewed and _ intensive 
attention which has led to the adoption 
of two International Labor Conven- 
tions on the subject and to the setting 
up of the Fact-Finding and Concilia- 
tion Commission on Freedom of Asso- 
ciation, 

One of these Conventions — on 
Freedom of Association and Protec- 
tion of the Right to Organize was 
adopted in 1948. The other — on the 
Right to Organize and Bargain collec- 
tively — was approved in 1949. Nine 
countries have already ratified the 
former, and ratifications of the latter 
are beginning to be registered. 

Thus the machinery provided by the 
ILO’s Constitution to assure the im- 
plementation of ratified Conventions 
becomes available to assure the imple- 
mentation of certain rights set out in 
the Universal Declaration and recog- 
nized by the Covenant. At the same 
time, the machinery of the Fact-Find- 
ing Commission stands ready to be 
used in the investigation and concilia- 
tion of disputes involving trade union 
rights. 

To date, ILO member countries have 
deposited more than 1200 ratifications 
of the Conventions adopted since 1919. 
In hundreds of other cases where rati- 
fication was not possible for constitu- 
tional or other reasons, the standards 
embodied in 110 Conventions have 
been recognized, nevertheless, in local 
laws and regulations. 

The great strength of the ILO in 
dealing with these matters, it seems 
to me, lies in the fact that it is an 
international association, not only of 
governments, but of the representa- 
tives of organized labor and organ- 
ized management as well. Here, then, 
is a great agency in which the workers 
and employers of the world can make 
their beliefs and aspirations known. 


CONCRETE ACTIONS ‘The decisions by 
the I1Lo’s Governing Body to send ex- 
perts to assist the less developed re- 
gions of the earth are direct and con- 
crete actions to help liberate man 
from want and fear. 

In fact, the multiplication of human 
knowledge through research and pub- 
lications at ILO headquarters in Geneva 
is also a continuous seeding and cul- 
tivation of human rights. 

The International Labor Organiza- 
tion, like the United Nations and its 
associated specialized agencies, has 
among its purposes to promote and 
encourage respect for human rights 
and fundamental freedoms. It stands 
pledged to employ its resources in the 
great co-operative effort that is aimed 
at the attainment of this goal. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS AND THE 
UNIVERSAL POSTAL UNION 


By FRITZ HESS, Docteur en droit 
Director, International Bureau, 
Universal Postal Union 


“THE time is past, gentlemen, when 
nations, acting in a_ mistaken 
spirit of jealousy, tended to bound 
their relationships 
by their own fron- 
tiers, and rejected 
all progress. 
The generation of 
today has renoun- 
ced these prejudi- 
ces of another age; 
at the same time 
that great industrial 
projects have been 
levelling moun- 
tains, bringing con- 
tinents closer  to- 
gether, and triumphing over distance 
and time, the peoples of the world 
have been seeking, through mutual 
rapprochement, to procure enlighten- 
ment, to pool their knowledge and 
wisdom and to take advantage of all 
useful ideas. ... ” 

These words, spoken in Paris in 
1863, eleven years before the effective 
founding of the Universal Postal 
Union, were the prelude to the open- 
ing of the meetings of the Internation- 
al Postal Commission. It was during 
the course of these meetings that the 
foundations of our venerable but 
dynamic Union were laid. 

In recalling these words, we wish to 
stress both their great international 
significance and their prophetic na- 
ture. 


Do not these words, spoken nearly 
a century before the solemn procla- 
mation of human rights by the United 
Nations, seem to anticipate one of 
the seven paragraphs of the preamble 
of that Declaration: “Whereas it is 
essential to promote the development 
of friendly relations among nations”? 





The Universal Postal Union may be 
proud of having been in the vanguard 
of those who have contributed to the 
practical implementation of the great 
principles laid down in the Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. 


If we look into the details of its 
activities we find that the Union’s 
own Charter has always included cer- 
tain very important provisions which 
constitute its inviolable law. 


In Article 12 of the Declaration of 
Human Rights, we read: “No one 
shall be subjected to arbitrary inter- 
ference with his . . . correspondence.” 
In this same spirit the Universal 
Postal Union has, ever since its crea- 
tion, proclaimed the principle of free- 
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dom of postal transit across the 
countries signing its Convention. 
Such free passage, as has been clearly 
affirmed by numerous Universal 
Postal Congresses, “implies the in- 
violability of correspondence.” This 
means that, except in a limited num- 
ber of carefully defined cases where 
more urgent considerations must take 
precedence, postal correspondence 
may not be examined in any way nor, 
a fortiori, seized. 

The Declaration of Human Rights 
contains another article which closely 
concerns the Union: Article 19. Here 
we find the following major principle 
set forth: “Everyone has the right to 
freedom of opinion and expression; 
this right includes freedom .. . to 
seek, receive and impart information 
and ideas . . . regardless of frontiers.” 

Have not the various national postal 
administrations and consequently, 
the Universa! Postal Union, of which 
almost all the countries of the world 
are members—constantly endeavored, 
by international action and particular- 
ly in the national sphere, to promote 
the exchange of ideas through the 
adoption of preferential rates and the 
quickest possible handling of news- 
papers, periodicals and books, which 
are often the most intimate and ef- 
fective media for the exchange of 
ideas? 

Moreover, is not such an exchange 
one means of implementing practically 
and effectively, that right to education 
which is set forth in Article 26 of the 
Declaration? 

We could cite many other fields in 
which the Universal Postal Union, by 
promoting increased contact between 
men and between nations, is acting as 
a most valuable agent for the propa- 
gation of human rights, and still more 
important, for their practical affirma- 
tion. 


Returning to the foundation of our 
Union, let us recall certain other 
words, spoken to the whole world by 
Federal Councillor Borel at Berne, 
in 1874: “All progress achieved in 
this field (the development of inter- 
national communications) _ benefits 
moral as well as material interests, 
states as well as individuals, the poor 
as well as the rich; it helps to satisfy 
the needs of the heart, as well as 
those of commerce, science and 
industry. It brings both nations and 
families closer together, and advances 
the human race a little further toward 
its ideal of perfection. ii 

What better introduction could 
there be to the magnificent work 
being carried on by the United Na- 
tions for the universal recognition of 
the basic rights of the individual! 











THE UNIVERSAL DECLARA.- 
TION OF HUMAN RIGHTS 


By LEON MULATIER 
Secretary-General, 
International Telecommunication Union 


ro has the right to freedom 
of opinion and expression; this 
right includes freedom to hold opinions 
without interference 
and to seek, re- 
ceive and impart 
information and 
ideas through any 
media and regard- 
less of frontiers.” 

The Internation- 
al Telecommunica- 
tion Union has 
borne this principle 
constantly in mind 
in its purely tech- 
nical activities. 

Thus, Article 3 of the International 
Telecommunication Convention states 
that one purpose of the Union is “to 
promote the development of technical 
facilities and their most efficient opera- 
tion, with a view to improving the 
efficiency of telecommunication ser- 
vices, increasing their usefulness and 
making them, so far as_ possible, 
generally available to the public.” 

To understand this provision fully, 
we must consider the role played by 
telecommunications in the life of each 
individual in the present-day world. 
The right to seek, receive and impart 
information and ideas would be a 
limited right if the use of the tele- 
graph, the telephone and the radio 
were reserved to certain bodies or 
individuals. 

Thus, by striving to make telecom- 
munication services, so far as possible, 
generally available to the public, the 
Union is applying Article 19 of the 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, which we have quoted above. 


Indeed, it might be said that in this 
field the International Telecommuni- 
cation Union is going beyond the 
limits of the Declaration of Human 
Rights, by endeavouring to establish 
certain rights not affirmed in that 
Declaration. It went so far as to in- 
clude the following provision in its 
Convention: “Members and associate 
members recognize the rights of the 
public to correspond by means of the 
international service of public cor- 
respondence, The service, the charges 
and the safeguards shall be the same 
for all private users in each category 
of correspondence without any prior- 
ity or preference.” 

* * * 

“No one Shall be subjected to 

arbitrary interference with his privacy, 


family, home or correspondence, nor 
to attacks upon his honour and repu- 
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tation. Everyone has the right to the 
protection of the law against such 
interference or attacks.” 

This affirmation of the Declaration 
of Human Rights is echoed in Article 
32 of the International Telecommuni- 
cation Convention, which states that 
“members and _ associate members 
agree to take all possible measures 
compatible with the system of tele- 
communication used, with a view to 
ensuring the secrecy of international 
correspondence.” 

The inviolability of telegraphic cor- 
respondence and of telephonic con- 
versations has been affirmed and 
observed since the first inception of 
telecommunication. This principle has 
always been upheld by the Interna- 
tional Telecommunication Union, 
despite the technical complications 
and the considerable additional ex- 
pense which its application has en- 
tailed. 

Nevertheless, like all the other 
rights affirmed by the Declaration, 
this right is limited by the individual's 
responsibility toward the community. 
Accordingly, it is only natural that 
under the terms of the International 
Telecommunication Convention the 
members and associate members re- 
serve the right to communicate such 
correspondence to the competent 
authorities, in order to ensure the 
application of their internal laws or 
the execution of ‘international con- 
ventions to which they are parties. 


* 


Lastly, it should be mentioned that 
another objective of the International 
Telecommunication Union is “the 
adoption of measures for ensuring 
the safety of life through the co-opera- 
tion of telecommunication service.” 

Although this objective does not 
fully correspond to the aims of Article 
3 of the Declaration, it should not 
be ignored, since it falls within the 
scope of the general efforts of the 
peoples of the world to preserve that 
priceless possession, human life. 


To sum up, we may say that the 
International Telecommunication 
Union is contributing in large mea- 
sure to the safeguarding of the funda- 
mental rights affirmed by the Univer- 
sal Declaration of Human Rights. 





THE BASIS OF HUMAN 
RIGHTS 


By NORRIS E. DODD 
Director-General, Food and Agriculture 
Organization 


OR myself, and for every other 
person in the world, I want to 
help secure the rights set forth in the 
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This is a task in 





30 Articles of the Universal Declara- 
tion of Human Rights. To do so must 
be the purpose of government, of in- 
ternational organization, of human so- 
ciety. The Universal Declaration is the 
right beginning. Next, the rights must 
be made concrete for every person. 
which I believe the 
Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization 
has a most signifi- 
cant part. 

It does not make 
a human life mere- 
ly to be fed, cloth- 
ed, sheltered and 
warmed, like any 
well-kept slave. At 
the same time, I do 
not know how to se- 
cure human rights 
for any save living persons, and with- 
out food there is no life. 





BASIS OF RIGHTS Therefore, it seems to 
me that helping a farmer to produce 
a better crop of wheat, to grow food 
fish as well as rice in his paddy, to 
plant trees on an eroding slope, are 
at the bottom of securing human 
rights. They are not even remote 
from the “right freely to participate 
in the cultural life of the community, 
to enjoy the arts.” The underfed do 
not enjoy, they do not have the 
leisure to create, culture and art. The 
most delicate blossom is borne upon a 
sturdy stalk rooted in nourishing earth. 

I do not mean that any human being 
has the right even to the elemental 
necessities of life unless he exerts him- 
self to his full capabilities to help 
produce them. But he has the right 
not to be deprived of them by either 
the grasping selfishness or the stupid 
indifference of others. 

Two thirds of all mankind work 
directly to produce food and other 
necessities from the earth and _ its 
waters. They have the right to a living 
fairly comparable with that enjoyed 
by those in other occupations. Who- 
ever may write it, only these who 
produce the stuff of life can under- 
write, and thus make real, any Dec- 
laration of Human Rights. 

This is so basic that is seems to 
me rather natural that FAO should be 
the first-born of those international 
agencies of the United Nations family 
which were conceived in the war-time 
realization that world peace must rest 
upon the universal security of human 
rights. 


THE UNDERNOUR'SHED For half the 
world’s people, the right to enough 
food is still distant. How far we have 
to go has been roughly measured in 
the first FAO World Food Survey of 
1946. Among the world’s two and 
one-third billion people, only one in 


three lives where, on the average, 
there is enough food available for 
good living. In addition, perhaps one 
in six lives where there is usually 
enough food, but not as good or as 
plentiful. The rest—one human being 
in every two—live where there usually 
is not enough food. For many of 
these, famine itself may come with 
any bad turn of the weather, economic 
disarrangement, or personal misfor- 
tune. 

Furthermore, the gap has grown 
wider. The well-fed have been better 
fed, the ill-fed have been worse fed. 
What other rights are important to 
a person who went hungry to sleep 
last night and awakened this morning 
wondering only where and how he can 
find just this day’s food to keep him- 
self alive? 

There is no one simple cause for 
hunger. Neither is there any one 
simple solution, economic, political or 
technical. A person is a whole person, 
an economy is a whole fabric, and the 
parts of the world as well are inter- 
dependent. Agriculture (this includes 
fisheries and forestry) must march 
with other advancement. Progress in 
industry, transportation, health, edu- 
cation and other essentials of human 
rights is the work of other agencies. 

In agriculture, however, certain 
kinds of problems can be recognized 
barriers which must be surmounted 
to make the right to food real. The 
FAO nations, individually and through 
FAO, are earnestly working to break 
down these barriers. It will be a long, 
hard job, it is just begun, but the fact 
of the beginning as well as the prog- 
ress made is heartening. 





LACK OF KNOWLEDGE One barrier is 
simply lack of knowledge. The pooled 
knowledge of the world’s technicians 
of the means to produce more food 
and distribute it better is enormous. 
But this knowledge has not spread 
everywhere. It is particularly among 
the producers themselves that knowl- 
edge is lacking—knowledge of the 
improved methods, tools, adapted 
strains of crops and livestock. There- 
fore, FAO fosters the spread of knowl- 
edge among technicians of the various 
parts of the world. and particularly 
tries to help countries establish the 
extension and other services which 
bridge the gap between what the 
technician knows and what the farmer 
applies. 

Another kind of barrier is incom- 
plete knowledge of, development of 
and conservation of, the resources of 
production themselves. So FAO experts, 
On invitation, help governments to 
survey and appraise the capabilities of 
land, waters and forests; to study the 
possibilities of irrigation, drainage, 
conservation, reforestation and fish- 
eries development. They help to map 
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out and then to execute plans for 
these purposes. 

One important barrier, embedded 
in ancient agrarian customs and insti- 
tutions, which has not yet been over- 
come in many places, lies in the lack 
of opportunity and of hope for the 
farmer and his family. When _ the 
farmer is oppressed by hopeless debt, 
lacks credit for production and for 
the climb to ownership, is handicapped 
by holdings too small and scattered for 
efficient operation, lacks the necessary 
services for betterment of family 
health and education, he is deprived 
of the human rights for which the 
Universal Declaration sseaks out. And 
this cuts two ways—he cannot con- 
tribute as he should to feeding the 
world better. Together with other 
agencies of the United Nations family, 
FAO is studying the means of improving 
the agrarian structure, a deep concern 
of a growing number of governments. 


INTERNATIONAL ACTION Some problems 
can be met only through international 
action. For example, the strictest na- 
tional quarantine against crop or live- 
stock diseases and pests is not as sure 
a protection as the stamping out or 
bringing under control of the foci of 
infection. Here, by sponsoring inter- 
national agreement and action FAO 
contributes to the basis of human 
rights. 

Again, international approach to the 
instability of the world’s system of 
exchanging goods is essential. Con- 
tinuous expansion requires farmers to 
make long-term investments. Even one 
crop is months in the making. The 
natural hazards are hard enough to 
bear. In addition, too often the farmer 
must risk that a temporary glut at 
harvest time, or widespread economic 
imbalance, will punish him with 
ruinous prices for having “produced 
too much,” even while people else- 
where are hungry. The remedy is 
beyond one man or one country. Need 
it be beyond the reach of nations 
acting together? Since FAO began in 
1945, its members have earnestly 
sought means to minimize this dis- 
couragement to expanded production. 

Finally, growth of understanding 
through working together on the uni- 
versal problems of wresting the stuff 
of life from the soil and waters is it- 
self a contribution to the realization 
of human rights. All of us, whatever 
tongue we speak or views we hold, 
must live by—and most of us are 
engaged in—that oldest of occupa- 
tions. As myself a farmer I have felt, 
and everywhere in the world have 
seen, how this universal concern can 
draw men together. And as I read the 
30 Articles, I see that all the human 
rights are rights, not of one man as 
against all others, but of each man 
with all others. 
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MOBILIZING WORLD 
OPINION 


By JAIME TORRES BODET 
Director-General, United Nations Educational, 
Scientific and Cultural Organization 


HREE years ago, the General As- 
sembly of the United Nations 
adopted, on December 10, 1948, the 
coe et first Universal Dec- 
laration of Human 
» Rights the world 
| has known. The an- 
niversary of this 
historic event will 
be celebrated, we 
may be sure, with 
still more ceremony 
than in previous 
years. But not a 
day passes when 
UNESCO does not 
strive, through a 
ceaseless campaign waged by means 
of books, the press, the radio, the 
cinema, exhibitions, teaching in 
schools, to give the greatest possible 
publicity to the text of the Declara- 
tion and make its meaning and signi- 
ficance known throughout the world. 
The denunciation of race prejudice, 
supported by serious research and 
critical reflection, has been a major 
theme of our campaign this year. 

In thus seeking to mobilize world 
opinion, UNESCO shows active loyalty 
to its mission. With all its #esources, 
and with an efficacy increased by the 
dynamic concentration of its activities, 
our Organization takes its share in the 
work being done by the United Na- 
tions to promote a regard for Human 
Rights in the minds of men as well 
as in the life of society. 

The aims defined in the Declaration, 
let us remind ourselves, are to be 
found, as if by harmonious pre-ar- 
rangement, at the very heart of the 
mission assigned to us by our Charter. 
The society we are trying to build up, 
through education, science and cul- 
ture, recognizes its own features in the 
noble vision of a community of free 
men, placed in a position to realize 
their human destiny to the full. But 
I should like, in a rapid survey of the 
Rights which fall within our particular 
sphere, to insist on the character of 
universality which more and more 
marks the evolution of our work and 
thereby reveals its clearsighted realism. 
By securing for all humanity the con- 
ditions of a more worthy and equable 
life, we shall lay the foundations of 
that real peace to which our world 
aspires, the peace of solidarity among 
all peoples. 


FIGHTING IGNORANCE In the great col- 
umn of humanity marching towards 
the conquest of knowledge, can we con- 
sent to see, as the vanguard advances 
with giant strides, an entire half of our 





species lingering behind in the darkness 
of ignorance, and leave them thus im- 
mured in misery? This inequality at 
the start, with all the menace it car- 
ries, dictates Our most urgent duty: 
to supply these multitudes with the 
minimum technical and civic knowl- 
edge required for their emancipation. 
This, as I have said on more than one 
occasion, is the meaning of the inter- 
national enterprise in fundamental 
education that UNESCO has launched 
in the course of this year within the 
limits of its present inadequate re- 
sources, not without anticipating the 
help which might later enable it to 
expand its activities in this field to 
something commensurate with the 
need. The establishment of a Funda- 
mental Education Centre for Latin 
America may have set the train for 
the creation without delay of a world 
network of schools where thousands 
of teachers will be trained within a 
few years and then in their turn will 
be called upon to train teams of 
specialists in their own countries. 
The extension to all the children of 
the world of a system of free and 
compulsory primary education is, on 
its side, faced with too many obstacles 
arising out of the unequal distribution 
of wealth between one country and 
another. International co-operation 
should come into play there, too, in 
order to give this essential reform a 
decisive impetus. Meeting this year 
under joint auspices of UNESCO and the 
International Bureau of Education, the 
Fourteenth Conference on Public Ed- 
ucation invited the Governments to 
draw up national schemes for progres- 
sive schooling, whose execution will 
of course have our fullest co-operation. 
For its part, the Inter-American 
Cultural Council has already decided, 
at its inagural meeting recently held 
in Mexico, in which UNESCO took part, 
to undertake a literacy and funda- 
mental education campaign, of which 
it regards the universal extension of 
primary education as an indispensable 
prolongation, and it has provided for 
the support of this campaign a whole 
series of economic civic, and trade 
union measures. Thus the battle 
against ignorance is to be waged on 
all fronts with ever-increasing forces. 


A DOUBLE GOAL In the domain of sci- 
ence and culture, the manifold 
activities of UNESCO are directed to- 
wards a double goal: to augment the 
common intellectual heritage and to 
share it among all men. Research 
places itself at the service of humanity 
when, under our careful direction and 
with our aid, it applies itself to the 
elucidation of problems of world- 
wide interest, whether it is a question, 
for instance, of the arid zone, or the 
study of tensions created by the ac- 
celerated introduction of modern 
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technoiogy into countries with old- 
established cultures. 

It is also important to safeguard 
the liberty and rights of creative artists, 
and we hope soon to see our patient 
efforts crowned by the adoption of 
the Universal Copyright Convention. 
For it would indeed be a betrayal of 
our trust if we did not do everything 
in our power to open the horizons of 
a liberating culture to ever-increasing 
multitudes. To disseminate in all lands 
the scientific discoveries which are 
changing the face of the globe; to 
equip libraries and museums so that 
they may become centres of intellec- 
tual and artistic inspiration; to spread 
throughout the world reproductions of 
the masterpieces of painting; to help 
musicians get their compositions 
known — we have all these tasks 
on hand, and they illustrate the main 
preoccupation which inspires our pro- 
gram. 

This is the place to recall the draft- 
ing of the future International Cove- 
nant on Human Rights. To include in 
this legal document, along with civic 
and political liberties, rights concern- 
ing education and the participation 
in culture and in the benefits of sci- 
entific progress, would be an act of 
great consequence. In ratifying this 
Covenant, Governments would under- 
take specific obligations, and the dif- 
ficult task of applying these rights, 
already being promoted by UNESCO 
with inadequate means, would receive 
a vigorous impulse. The hope remains 
that arrangements for the application 
of these rights, having been agreed by 
the Commission on Human Rights at 
its last session, will also figure in the 
Draft Covenant when it is included 
in the agenda finally agreed by the 
United Nations Assembly. 


PROBLEM OF PUBLICITY Tet us observe, 
lastly, that publicity is always and 
everywhere necessary if Human Rights 
are to be implemented, since the func- 
tion of publicity in communicating 
knowledge and securing freedom of 
expression has nowadays become much 
more important. But publicity cannot 
be truly free and universal unless all 
the communities of mankind have at 
their disposal the necessary materials. 
Looked at from this angle, the paper 
shortage from which the press and the 
publishing houses suffer is seen in all 
its gravity, and considerable force is 
lent to UNESCO’s appeal for urgent in- 
ternational action to increase produc- 
tion and share existing resources more 
equitably among the various countries. 

This is a threat of reaction which 
must be dispelled before it is possible 
to envisage fresh progress. Too often, 
in many fields, present circumstances 
oblige us to mark time in a distracted 
world where energies, alas, are per- 
force being partly diverted from peace- 
ful and humane labors. But our deep- 
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est convicltiuus are not shaken there- 
by. In the end, history will justify the 
men of good will, provided they per- 
severe in their task and never cease 


to thirst after justice and magnanim- 
ity, which is another way of saying 
that they never lose their power to 
believe, dare, and achieve. 





A FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW (Continued from page 417) 


tee of the negotiations for a cease-fire 
in Korea continued, with pro- 
posals from both side under 
discussion. A new effort to break the 
deadlock on the fixing of a military 
demarcation line and a demilitarized 
zone, was made by the United Nations 
Command on November 17, This pro- 
vides in general that hostilities will 
continue until the armistice is signed; 
that a provisional military demarca- 
tion line will be fixed along the present 
line of contact with a provisional 
demilitarized zone four kilometres in 
width; that the provisional military 
demarcation line and the provisional 
demilitarized zone will be included in 
the complete armistice agreement if 
the latter is signed within 30 days of 
the acceptance of the proposal; and 
that if the armistice is not signed with- 
in 30 days the then existing line of 
contact will be determined and will 
constitute a new military demarcation 
line and the medium line of a new 
demilitarized zone. 

A counter-offer, also with 30-day 
deadlines for an armistice, was made 
by the Chinese and North Korean rep- 
resentatives at the truce meeting on 
November 21. 

On Monday, December 10, the 
third anniversary of the adoption by 
the General Assembly of the 
Universal Declaration of Hu- 
man Rights will be com- 
memorated throughout the world. Last 
December, the Assembly unanimously 
invited Member and non-Member 
states to celebrate the anniversary and 
“to exert increasing efforts in this 
field of human progress.” In connec- 
tion with this year’s observances, this 
issue of the BULLETIN publishes state- 
ments by the Secretary-General and 
by the heads of specialized agencies. 

Further efforts are being made to 
achieve the demilitarization of Kash- 

_ mir. Dr. Graham, the United 
Kashmir Nations Representative, is 
having a series of meetings with the 
Indian and Pakistan representatives at 
Paris. The Security Council, on No- 
vember 10, instructed Dr. Graham to 
continue the work begun last summer. 
The Council, in adopting a joint Unit- 
ed Kingdom-United States resolution 
on the subject, re-affirmed that the 
accession of Jammu and Kashmir 
should be determined by a free and 
impartial plebiscite under United Na- 
tions auspices. Dr. Graham was asked 
to report on his new efforts not later 
than six weeks from November 10. 


Korea 


Human 
Rights 





During Council discussion, several 
members stressed that a solution of the 
Kashmir question was urgent, and wel- 
comed recent statements by Mr. 
Nehru, which emphasized India stood 
completely by her previous statements 
to the Council. It was felt that this 
augured well for Dr. Graham’s re- 
newed mission. 





FOOD AND AGRICULTURE 
ORGANIZATION SESSION 


The Conference of the Food and 
Agriculture Organization, which began 
a three-week session in Rome on No- 
vember 19, is reviewing world food 
and agricultural developments during 
the past year on the basis of two re- 
ports presented by Director-General 
Norris E, Dodd. One of these, the 
State of Food and Agriculture, re- 
ports that about 3 per cent more food 
was produced in 1950-51 than in the 
previous year, but that this progress 
was made in regions already highly 
developed, while in most needy re- 
gions food suplies had not regained 
even the low pre-war levels. (See the 
BULLETIN, Vol. IX, No. 10). 

The Conference has before it the 
World Food Survey and a report by 
Mr. Dodd on FAO activities during 
1950-51. This dealt mainly with what 
the Director-General termed the “sec- 
ond phase” of FAO’s activity — work 
under the expanded program of tech- 
nical assistance. Also high on the 
agenda are international commodity 
problems in a period characterized by 
Mr. Dodd as one of short supply, high 
prices and “little effort at allocation.” 

The Conference is to elect a Chair- 
man of the FAO Council and all the 
members of the 18-member Council, 
as well as a Director-General. Mr. 
Dodd’s term expires this year. 

Mr. Dodd will ask the Conference 
to approve a budget of $8,753,000. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


Front cover, UN-35078; 424, UN- 
35011; 426, UN-35070; 431, Unations; 


432, UN-35068; 441, Unations; 452-453, 
Acme, Unations, UN-35078, UN-35042, 
UN-35070, UN-35016, Unations, UN- 
35071, UN-35045, UN-35035. 
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LUIS PADILLA NERVO (above), of Mexico, was elected 

President of the Assembly on the first ballot. He is the 

permanent representative of Mexico to the United Nutions 

and has been a delegate to every previous session. Below, 

Mohamed Salah-el-Din, chairman of the Egyptian delegation, 

and Mahmoud Fawzi Bey, of Egypt, confer with Abdel Rah- 
man Azzam Pasha (right) of the Arab League. 


FOREIGN MINISTER ROBERT SCHUMAN (above) congrat- 

ulates Mrs. Rosalina Coelho Lisboa de Larragoitti, alternate 

representative of Brazil, after her first speech to the Assem- 

bly. With them are Mario de Pimentel Brandao (left), and 

Joao Carlos Muniz, of Brazil. Below, an informal conference 

between Sir Mohammad Zafrulla Khan, of Pakistan, and 
Nasrollah Entezam, of Iran. 





THE SCE 
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YCENE AT THE 
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quate and the United Kingdom Government 
regretted its inability to offer London or any 
of its other cities. At the invitation of France, 
the fifth session of the Assembly voted on 
March 20 to hold the sixth session in Paris. 
The November opening date is a departure 
from the Assembly’s Rules of Procedure, 
which provide for an opening date on the third 
Tuesday in September, and was agreed to so 
that the French Government might have time 
to construct temporary buildings for the Sec- 
retariat and conference rooms. Museum rooms 
in the Palais de Chaillot filled these require- 
ments when the Assembly last met there in 
1948, but these are now unavailable. 


tion, looks on as United States Secretary of State Dean 
Acheson shakes hands with Canadian External Affairs 
Minister Pearson. Below, Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt and 
Warren R. Austin, of the United States, await the opening 
of a meeting, Bottom picture shows a discussion between 
representatives of two Assembly neighbors, Ales Bebler, of 
Yugoslavia, and Syed Hasan Ibrahim, of Yemen. 
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STATE OF THE WORLD TODAY (Continued from page 439). 


Freedom for Arab Territories 


ARS, both local and universal, 

have been waged simply because 
certain powers and interests have not 
recognized other 
people’s rights to 
freedom. It was to 
replace the destruc- 
tive methods of 
war by peaceful 
methods of evolu- 
tion and concilia- 
tion that the 
* United Nations was 
established. But in the application 
and practice of the principles of the 
Charter, difficulties and failures in the 
Organization are discovered. 

First, while lip-service is paid to the 
natural rights and freedoms of peo- 
ples, they are not always consistently 
applied. Human slavery on the indi- 
vidual level is universally prohibited 
in all the civilized world, a consider- 
able part of which, however, has not 
recognized the rightful aspirations of 
other peoples to independence and 
freedom. National sovereignty on the 
basis of equality is clearly recognized 
in the Charter; but treaties not based 
on the principles of equality continue 
to exist. The sanctity of home and 
property and the right of every indi- 
vidual to live in his own country and 
return to it whenever he desires are 
guaranteed in the Charter and in the 
Declaration of Human Rights. Never- 
theless, about 1,000,000 Arabs have 
been forcibly evicted from their homes 
in Palestine and are prevented from re- 
turning while outsiders are constantly 
pouring in and occupying their homes 
and making use of their property. 





THE VETO Secondly, an obvious cause 
of the paralysis of the Organization 
comes from the rule of unanimity of 
the five permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council. The principle of the 
“veto” is not consistent with the spirit 
of the Charter, which is based on the 
principle of the equality of nations, 
big and small, strong and weak. While 
this principle is accepted for the pres- 
ent, it has been misapplied, especially 
in the admission of new Members. 
Iraq believes in the universality of the 
Organization. It has always contended 
that the veto is not applicable in the 
admission of new Members, for the 
function of the Council is to recom- 
mend admission, not to decide on it. 
Moreover, the unanimity rule itself 
has been circumvented and violated 
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by interpreting an abstention as a con- 
currence of vote. 

“We say, ‘Abolish the veto!’ But if 
it is kept, it should be observed con- 
scientiously. Favoritism and power 
politics should not be permitted to in- 
fluence the decisions of the United 
Nations, and yet they have rendered 
this Organization almost impotent, 
thus endangering the peace of the 
world.” 


GREAT POWER CRISIS Thirdly, probably 
the greatest crisis of the Organization 
and of the world at large emanates 
from the fears and suspicions between 
the great powers. These are the cause 
of the cold war and are at the basis of 
the race for armaments. Unless they 
are dispelled by reason, mutual con- 
fidence, and common sense, humanity 
will face a new and devastating ca- 
tastrophe. The speeches of the repre- 
sentatives of the United States and the 
Soviet Union have no common 
ground. 

At the last session, Iraq and Syria 
submitted a draft resolution calling on 
the five permanent members of the 
Council to meet individually or col- 
lectively to settle the many problems 
endangering world peace. All difficul- 
ties in the way of such a meeting 
should be overcome. A meeting of the 
leaders of the big powers, as suggested 
by the President of France, might lead 
to a reduction of the fears and sus- 
picions and eventually contribute to 
world peace and security. 

“Leaving matters as they stand to- 
day, with mental and material walls 
separating the two great camps, will 
certainly lead to the final dissolution 
of this Organization and consequently 
to the destruction of all civilization. 
Were it not for these fears and sus- 
picions, the war in Korea would have 
stopped a year ago at least. We still 
hope that wise counsel may prevail 
and that a cease-fire in Korea will 
take effect at the earliest possible 
date.” 


MIDDLE EAST Another deadly enemy of 
the Organization is the existence of 
power politics and pressure groups. In 
the worst example of this, the infa- 
mous partition of Palestine was 
brought about by the influence of 
widespread propaganda of the Zionist 
International on the press, the cinema, 
and the intellectual and political cen- 
tres of the world. So far the Organi- 
zation has always shown weakness be- 
fore Jewish aggression, stubbornness, 


and disregard of United Nations reso- 
lutions not to yield to Arab rights in 
Palestine. It has failed so far to do 
justice to the Arabs of Palestine. 


There is no doubt that the presence 
of the Jewish state is the greatest 
single factor that disturbs peace and 
stability in the Middle East; that and 
the status of the refugees are enough 
to create a serious situation of tension 
and hatred. While the decisions of the 
Assembly in 1948, 1949, and 1950 
with regard to the rights of Arab 
refugees to return to their homes re- 
main completely disregarded by the 
Jewish state, hundreds of thousands of 
Jewish immigrants are pouring into 
Palestine to occupy the homes and 
farms of rightful Arab owners — 
“eventually this uncontrolled immigra- 
tion will develop into a situation quite 
dangerous and explosive to the peace 
of the whole area.” 

And the United Nations cannot 
stop the danger so long as the Zionists 
exercise great pressure in the metro- 
politan cities of the world. It is in- 
cumbent on those powers primarily 
responsible for the creation of the 
Jewish state to see that it abides by 
the United Nations resolutions, which, 
nevertheless, have been unfair to the 
Arabs. Any proposals by the Palestine 
Conciliation Commission that water 
down the United Nations decisions 
and whittle Arab rights are doomed to 
failure. 


ARAB NATIONALISM The Arab world 
extending from Casablanca to Basrah 
consists of peace-loving and freedom- 
loving peoples. Awakening Arab na- 
tionalism based on common language, 
culture, history, and geography binds 
it together. They have fought on the 
side of the democracies in two world 
wars hoping to achieve their national 
aspirations of freedom and unity. 

But, notwithstanding their great sac- 
rifices, many Arab territories _ still 
await deliverance from foreign sub- 
jugation. It is for the United Nations, 
functioning according to the spirit of 
the Charter, to see that these people 
achieve their political freedom, unity, 
and economic, social, and educational 
development in a democratic world. 

Besides Palestine, the United Na- 
tions has been called on to take action 
on two Arab questions, Libya and 
Morocco. The Arabs hope that Libya 
will become an independent state be- 
fore January 1, 1952, and that it will 
join the United Nations as the sixty- 
first Member during this session. 

The end of the Second World War 
saw a number of new countries attain- 
ing their freedom and independence— 
India, Pakistan, Indonesia, Burma, 
Ceylon, Syria, and Lebanon. But Arab 
North Africa still remains unfree. It 
is hoped that France will see to it that 
political, economic, and cultural de- 
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velopment will proceed there at a 
faster pace and that Morocco will ex- 
ercise its full independence at the 
earliest time. The people of Morocco, 
who have been under French tutelage 
for more than 40 years, are ready for 
independence and __ self-government. 
Last year the Assembly decided that a 
period of ten years was adequate to 
provide independence for Somaliland 
under Italy. Should not the lapse of 
40 years have been enough for Mo- 
rocco? 


ARAB DIFFICULTIES The Arab world has 
been suffering for generations from 
poverty, disease, and ignorance 
curses resulting mainly from past wars 
and invasions which were not fol- 
lowed by redress or reconstruction. 
Neglected and left in their present dif- 
ficulties, these countries will always 
contribute to world tension and in- 
stability, not excluding the danger of 
subversive activities. 

Technical and economic assistance 
on a large scale by the United Nations 





is a matter of great urgency if unrest 
and political upheavals are to be 
avoided. And any economic or tech- 
nical assistance should in no way com- 
promise the political freedom of these 
peoples. 

“In spite of the difficulties of the 
United Nations, which are themselves 
a reflection of the ills of the world, 
the fact remains that the Organization 
is the last hope of mankind. We must 
either make it work according to the 
principles of the Charter or we must 
abdicate and let power politics and the 
law of the jungle prevail. 

“In other words, humanity faces its 
greatest test today. It either rises to 
new heights of peace based upon 
truth, justice, and prosperity, or falls 
to its final doom. Let us hope that our 
will to survive will prevail and that 
we shall move along the path of mu- 
tual confidence, mutual respect and 
co-operation for political freedom, so- 
cial and economic justice for all, in- 
dividually and collectively.” 





POLAND 


Warning Against War Preparations 


ESPITE the terrible experience 

of the Second World War, man- 
kind is again being threatened by a 
new armed conflict, 
said Mr. Wierblow- 
ski. Though no one 
threatens the se- 
curity of the 
United States, the 
United States Gov- 
ernment is con- 
| tinuously deceiving 
its own and world 
public opinion by 
presenting plans 
for aggression al- 
legedly designed 
for defence purposes. Nor does any 
One threaten the United Kingdom. 
It is, therefore, incomprehensible 
that Mr. Eden should have sought 
to justify the Atlantic Pact — a 
flagrant contradiction of Article 51 of 
the Charter, which deals specifically 
with a case of armed attack. No rea- 
sonable person can doubt the clearly 
aggressive character of the Atlantic 
Pact and other military pacts of the 
United States; this “regional” Atlantic 
Pact has now been extended to include 
the whole world, with dreams of as- 
serting the power of the United States 
in every corner of the globe. 
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UNITED STATES AIM The United States 
is forcing obedient governments on 
all continents to yield their territories 
to the occupation of American troops. 
All this serves but one end: the prep- 
aration of a new world war for the 
establishment of United States domi- 
nation, for an American “new 
order.” 


At recent international conferences 
in San Francisco, Washington and 
Ottawa, the United States Government 
imposed upon its allies its own plan 
of using German and Japanese mili- 
tarism as a main instrument of ag- 
gression. In return, Western Germany 
and Japan are to receive a privileged 
position in the aggressive bloc, the 
price for which is to be paid by the 
remaining partners. 


GERMAN MILITARISM Western Germany 
was included in the Atlantic Pact to 
create a legal framework for the 
renaissance of German militarism— 
concealed under the Pleven Plan for 
the so-called European Army and the 
Schuman Plan to rebuild Germany’s 
war potential. These plans will in 
reality mean the end of the sover- 
eignty of the countries of Western 
Europe. 

Poland considers the policy in re- 


gard to Germany a serious threat to 
peace and warns the nations of West- 
ern Europe against its consequences. 
The rebirth of militarism and neo- 
Hitlerism threatens all the neighbors 
of Germany. 

As for Poland, she is linked with a 
boundary of friendship with the 
German Democratic Republic, which 
has proved, and is proving, its peace- 
ful intentions, inter alia, by the set- 
tlement of all problems with Poland. 
It is fighting for the unity of Germany, 
since a divided Germany is a source 
of conflict in Europe. The United 
States, however, is determined to 
maintain the division of Germany at 
all costs. The three-power proposal 
before the Assembly, for a commis- 
sion to examine conditions in Ger- 
many, is but a manoeuvre to cover 
up the rejection by the President of 
the so-called state of Bonn, of the 
proposals to commence direct negotia- 
tions for the unification of Germany, 
which were put forward by the Presi- 
dent of the German Democratic Re- 
public. 


JAPANESE ROLE In the Far East the 
United States is assigning to Japan 
a role similar to that to be played by 
Western Germany in Europe. The 
failure of the war in Korea and the 
breakdown of American war plans 
in China have brought Japanese mili- 
tarism to the forefront. Thus, Japan 
and its Government, which has been 
imposed upon the Japanese people, 
have become the tools for American 
war plans in the Pacific area. But with 
the wave of liberating struggles sweep- 
ing through Asia, the American 
version of Samurai methods is doomed 
to fail. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY This policy of pre- 
paring for aggression in all parts of 
the world, setting up bases of ag- 
gression against the U.S.S.R. and the 
people’s democracies, Mr. Eden 
describes as a policy of collective 
security. Collective security, however, 
does not consist of conspiracy and 
complicity of a group of states against 
other states, under the pretext of de- 
fence. Collective security is to be found 
in the co-operation of all states organ- 
ized for the peace and security of all. 


The United Nations must be the 
centre for harmonizing the peaceful 
co-operation of nations aiming at the 
maintenance of peace and security and 
respect for international law. But the 
United States—by organizing a global 
pact fer aggression, by breaking inter- 
national agreements and by waging war 
against nations which are demand- 
ing the right of self-determination, by 
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interfering in the internal affairs of 
other states, and by waging economic 
warfare—is violating the basic princi- 
ples of the Charter. 


KOREA Thus, in Korea, the American 
command, from the very beginning, 
treated the talks to end hostilities as 
a tactical manoeuvre. It has sabotaged 
them by advancing unacceptable de- 
mands, by withdrawing its own pro- 
posals, by violating already accepted 
agreements, by continuing hostilities— 
all of which is undoubtedly aimed at 
prolonging war in Korea. “Time is 
running out. The United Nations can- 
not stand idly by and watch this 
wanton spilling of blood. Ending the 
hostilities in Korea is one of the most 
important problems on our agenda 
and is one of the utmost urgency.” 

The tragic fate of Korea is a warn- 
ing to all nations, more especially the 
smaller and weaker nations, for the 
authors of the war plan are indifferent 
even to the fate of their own allies, as 
the destruction in Korea shows. 


DISARMAMENT The United Nations 
cannot possibly remain silent toward 
acts of, or preparations for, aggres- 
sion. Concrete and energetic measures 
are necessary immediately to ease the 
present tension, to stop the armaments 
race, and to unite the efforts of all 
peace-loving nations for peaceful 
political and economic co-operation 
which would bring about peace, 
security and the well-being of nations. 

The American plan for disarma- 
ment does not, however, constitute 
such a solution. Mr. Acheson speaks 
of it as two sides of the same coin. 
It is a coin which is but currency of 
war. On one side are the preparations 
for aggression, and on the other, a 
hypocritical peace phraseology. “Mr. 
Acheson still tries to convince us that 
armaments, the building of bases and 
the creation of an aggressive bloc, are 
meant ‘to support the principles of 
the Charter,’ and that the subjugation 
by the United States of other countries 
and peoples is being carried out in the 
name of their own freedom.” 


SOVIET PEACE POLICY At the same time, 
in trying to convince his listeners that 
the Soviet Union is not showing a 
“will to peace through deeds,” Mr. 
Acheson consciously distorts the truth 
about the Soviet peace policy, about 
the strict observance by the Soviet 
Union of the Charter and other inter- 
national agreements, about the solemn 
respect of rights of other nations, 
about its struggle against war prepara- 
tions and warmongering. It is not the 
Soviet Union which is moving its 
troops all over the world, into the 
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territories of other states, setting up 
bases all around the world, bombing 
cities and villages inhabited by Asian 
peoples, forcing other to take up arms, 
and applying economic discrimination. 

If Mr. Acheson really intended to 
prove through his deeds his will for 
peace, he could announce to the As- 
sembly: the liquidation of American 
bases; the withdrawal of American 
troops to their own territory; the dis- 
continuance of the armaments race; 
the withdrawal of American troops 
from Korea. He could also announce 
that the United States does not intend 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
other nations under the pretext of the 
alleged defence of human rights, free- 
dom of information, and so on. 

His alleged new disarmament plan 
is nothing but the old and discredited 
Baruch plan, applied now to all types 
of armament. It does not even contem- 
plate halting the armaments race. It 
provides instead for taking inventories 
of military equipment, and inspection. 


COLD WAR TACTIC The main objective 
of this project is in the counting, be- 
cause American generals and _politi- 
cians do not know whether the balance 
is favorable for them or not. If they 
find themselves ahead, however, then 
it is possible for them to begin the so- 
called negotiations through strength— 
in other words, to impose upon_the 
other side conditions, dictate dis- 
armament, and strengthen and widen 
United States domination over the 
world. The new Acheson plan must 
be nailed right here as another 
manoeuvre of the cold war, mas- 
querading under a cloak of peace 
initiative. 

Mr. Acheson has exploited the 
word “peace” because of the tremen- 
dous upsurge in the world peace 
movement, the reply of the masses 
of the world to the inaction of the 
United Nations. 

The United Nations cannot pos- 
sibly remain deaf to their demands. 
It must embark firmly upon creating 
conditions to ease tension and im- 
prove the international situation. Its 
first duty is to put an immediate stop 
to the war in Korea. Poland therefore 
fully supported the U.S.S.R. proposal 
to withdraw troops from the thirty- 
eighth parallel within ten days of the 
cease-fire agreement and to withdraw 
foreign troops and volunteers from 
Korea within three months. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSAL It is high time to 
have an authoritative and representa- 
tive international organ embracing all 


countries, Members of the United Na- 
tions and non-Members alike, deal 
with the problem of disarmament. 
This problem cannot be solved by 
half-measures or by meaningless reso- 
lutions. It needs a common effort by 
all nations for the effective implemen- 
tation of a full and genuine disarm- 
ament program. Only the U.S.S.R. 
proposal for a disarmament conference 
approaches this problem in a realistic 
manner. 


FIVE-POWER PACT Disarmament is close- 
ly linked with the demand for a five- 
power pact, guaranteeing the co-opera- 
tion of the great powers for the main- 
tenance of peace and security which 
will create an atmosphere of confi- 
dence in international relations. By 
a five-power pact “we think of a 
treaty that really will lead and bind 
its signatories.” The accession of other 
states to the five-power pact will 
create additional guarantees of uni- 
versal security, ensuring peace and 
independence through co-operation, 
mutual understanding and compro- 
mise. Poland unreservedly desires to 
co-operate in realizing such a peace 
program within the United Nations 
framework. 


WARNING “We warn all those who, 
yielding to American pressure, break 
existing agreements; we warn them of 
the harmful consequences of such a 
policy for themselves. Trade and eco- 
nomic co-operation lie at the very 
basis of international co-operation. 
Those who undermine international 
economic co-operation act against 
world peace and world security.” 


The General Assembly must also 
prevent and condemn the policy to 
perpetuate colonial exploitation and 
foreign domination of other countries, 
an example of which is the present 
situation in Egypt and other North 
African countries. It must prevent the 
United Nations from becoming an 
instrument of interference in the 
internal affairs of other states and 
nations and from becoming an instru- 
ment of pressure, as with Iran. And 
it must condemn the exploitation of 
under-developed countries, the policy 
of economic .discrimination and the 
hindering of international trade rela- 
tions. 


Most urgent are the questions of 
peace and security, of ending the war 
in Korea and the policy of armaments 
and war preparations. The way to 
solving these problems is shown in 
the U.S.S.R.,’s constructive peace pro- 
posal, which Poland calls on the 
General Assembly to support. 
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COLOMBIA 


Why Not a Peace Treaty Now Without War? 


HE true justification for the ex- 

istence of the United Nations is the 
preservation of peace. The Assembly 
would be doing 
well to reduce the 
agenda to the sim- 
ple but final ques- 
tion of ensuring 
peace in the world, 
because, if its ef- 
forts do progress in 
this direction, they 
will be fully justi- 
fied. Humanity ex- 
pects nothing less. 

It is evident that the limitation of 
armaments reduces the possibility of 
war. Flatly to reject Mr. Acheson’s 
specific proposal to limit armaments 
and to pass it aside with proud dis- 
dain into the wastepaper basket does 
not seem either wise, intelligent, or 
evidence of good faith. The Colombian 
delegation considers that the new 
arms, such as the atomic bomb and 
chemical and _ biological elements, 
should be included in any scheme 
dealing with the control of armaments. 
Colombia, a small and unmilitarized 
country, will support with its vote 
the work of the ‘limitation and con- 
trol of armaments, but does not have 
the physical capacity to have any ma- 
terial influence on the decisions taken. 


Colombia considers that collective 
measures for security constitute the 
very essence of the United Nations, 
and it wishes to collaborate actively 
in a policy which would ensure, from 
the United Nations point of view, 
prompt, effective, and true methods of 
action. As a measure of its Own ac- 
tions, Colombia has participated, and 
continues to participate, in the col- 
lective effort to re-establish peace in 
Korea. It considers that, in order to 
achieve any practical result in the 
organizing of collective means of se- 
curity, these should be negotiated with- 
in the framework of regional organiza- 
tions. 


It will not be the small countries 
who will decide whether there will be 
war, but they will unquestionably be 
called on to suffer the consequences of 
such a decision. Actually, the voices 
of the small countries should receive 
the most attention, because their small- 
ness ensures that their opinion will 
be impartial. Regional groups make 
it easy to reach agreement and have 
demonstrated their fitness to be peace 
organisms. The work of the Organi- 
zation of American States has replaced 
distrust and suspicion with good faith 
and true friendliness. 
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UNDER-DEVELOPED COUNTRIES The limi- 
tation of the armaments effort of na- 
tions would best facilitate the develop- 
ment of the under-developed countries. 
The possibilities of development are 
very great and very often do not de- 
mand the application of vast technical 
resources. For instance, the cost of a 
cruiser could supply a vast region of 
Colombia with hospitals. The price of 
a bomber could found and supply a 
university. “If we were not convinced 
of the possibility of pacifying action, 
this Assembly would descend to the 
level of a deplorable comedy. We 
should therefore work in favor of a 
system of international relations which 
should achieve co-existence among na- 
tions and enable us to dedicate our 
time to a constructive work, the work 
of the civilization of the world.” 

The general raising of the level of 
life of undeveloped countries is not a 
herculean but a relatively simple task. 
It is much smaller than the tremen- 
dous sacrifices of war preparation. The 
simple work of technical assistance 
yields all those positive results observ- 
ed in Colombia, where experts sent 
by the International Bank and the 
United Nations, working closely with 
national experts, have effectively help- 
ed in the preparation and execution 
of a reasonable and practical program 
for development. 


MEMBERSHIP Colombia wants the Unit- 
ed Nations to receive Italy, and in 
general, all those nations which, like 
Spain, wish to fulfil in spirit and truth 
the fundamental Charter principles. 


United Nations efforts must be to- 
ward using all possible methods to 
maintain and strengthen peace. This is 
the fundamental task, the only factor 
which justifies the existence and de- 
termined the foundation of this Or- 
ganization and will ensure its con- 
tinued existence friendly relations 
among nations, the struggle against 
hunger, against ignorance and misery 
and against rearmament, all these must 
be tried and applied for the achieve- 
ment of this vital aim. 





THE WILL TO PEACE None of this will 
be of any use, however, unless there 
is the will to peace. A world war 
waged in order to prevent another war 
would certainly not avoid a major 
catastrophe. In the last resort, peace 
or war depends on the conscious will 
of man, of that handful of men who, 
by virtue of their position in the world, 
have the tremendous responsibility of 
decision. 

There is still time for the great 
leaders of mankind to reflect. The posi- 
tion is not irreconcilable so long as 
there is a true wish for conciliation 
and, since proposals have been formu- 
lated, there is a subject for study and 
a field for negotiation. 

“In the normal concatenation of 
events, every war leads to a peace 
treaty. Would it not be better to con- 
clude a treaty without having a war 
first? The whole world wants peace, 
and the war which threatens the world 
cannot be compared with previous 
wars. Its political consequences would 
so exceed military capacities that the 
sole result of such a conflict would 
be universal chaos. It is in order to 
avoid this terrible scourge that the 
peoples of the world have been called 
to Paris.” 





DENMARK 


Freedom from Fear of War 


EACE and security, which should 

be fundamental human rights, are 
still far off. What a change, Mr. Kraft 
declared, from the 
end of the last cen- 
tury when it was 
really believed, es- 
pecially in Europe, 
that man had come 
so far that it was 
but a question of 
time until war 
would be complete- 
ly abolished as a 
means of solving 
international disputes, and arbitra- 
tion and conciliation set in its place. 
But instead of peace, there have been 
two devastating world wars, and so- 





— OLE BJOERN KRAFT 


cially, economically, and _ politically, 
the world has completely changed. 
Great powers as well as small states 
have been destroyed, and new powers 
have come into existence. Europe has 
lost its leading position. Everything is 
in a flux. Tranquillity and security do 
not exist anywhere. 

During the Second World War, the 
western powers and the Soviet Union 
recognized that the bitter reality of 
war necessitated co-operation against 
the common foe. It was generally 
hoped that this co-operation would be 
continued to win the peace. But how 
differently things have developed! And 
the chasm between East and West 
seems constantly to widen: “this ter- 
rible development threatens to create 
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an international disorganization where 
all that we thought we had gained in 
the nineteenth century will be lost, 
where the states take the law into 
their own hands, and where the use of 
force takes the place of the law estab- 
lished on the principles of the Charter 
of the United Nations.” 


GRIEF AND ANXIETY A clear picture of 
the situation was given by the speeches 
of the representatives of the United 
States and the Soviet Union. Although 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs of the 
Soviet Union could not sleep because 
he kept laughing, many others were 
deprived of their sleep by grief and 
anxiety because this was the answer 
given to the West’s appeal for co- 
operation, an appeal intended to alle- 
viate the tension and smooth the path 
for agreement and consequently for 
measures which might take the heavy 
burdens of rearmament from the 
shoulders of the peoples. 

The leading thread through Mr. 
Vyshinsky’s speech was that the demo- 
cratic countries in Europe and Amer- 
ica had only one desire—another 
world war—but the idea that the 
American, the British, or the French 
people should desire to involve man- 
kind in war is absurd. 





ATLANTIC TREATY After a third world 
war there will be nothing left to live 
for, either for the conqueror or for 
the defeated. Nevertheless, Mr. Vy- 
shinsky asserted that the Atlantic 
states form an aggressive bloc, and he 
proposed that the General Assembly 
declare participation in this bloc in- 
compatible with Membership of the 
United Nations. 

Denmark joined the Atlantic Treaty 
to secure peace and liberty, and be- 
cause it was confident that the Treaty 
is a means to secure peace and pre- 
serve liberty. To the Danish, liberty is 
the right of the people to decide for 
themselves, a right which may involve 
the necessity of waiving part of their 
sovereignty. But this can take place 
only on a voluntary basis—not in or- 
der to submit to another power, but 
in favor of a community with others 
who have the same conception of 
freedom which ensures the dignity of 
man and his right to live in security 
under the protection of the law. 

During the nazi occupation, many 
Danes knew what it means to lose 
liberty, and they knew the terrible un- 
certainty of lawlessness. It was to 
avoid this happening once more that 
they joined the Atlantic Treaty com- 
munity to maintain peace, and if, de- 
spite their efforts, war should come, 
then to avoid another occupation. 

The preservation of peace is the 
chief aim. In fact, while it is of course 
the task of the Atlantic Treaty to pro- 
tect the members against occupation 
in case of war, the failure to avert a 
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new world war would be a decisive 
defeat for the policy of the Atlantic 
Treaty. 

Lack of balance in the relative 
strength of various groups of nations 
is a threat against peace. A compar- 
ison between the relative strength of 
East and West will refute the conten- 
tion that the Atlantic Treaty has ag- 
gressive aims. It is a provisional and 
necessary supplement to the Charter. 
It will never be used for aggression. 


HEAVY BURDEN The rearmament of the 
more or less disarmed Western Euro- 
pean states imposes heavy economic 
burdens on those states, but not so 
heavy that their economic condition 
is worse than when western economic 
and military co-operation began. The 
co-operation within the Atlantic 
Treaty is not only military, but also 
for the welfare of the peoples and a 
high standard of living for the man 
in the street. 

It would be a blessing if the military 
tasks could be lightened and the work 
for peace increased. No doubt the So- 
viet Union would also welcome a 
lightening of its military burdens which 
per head exceed those of other coun- 
tries. But such a result could be 
reached only if both parties make 
honest endeavors to remove the ob- 
stacles to understanding—reciprocal 
lack of confidence and universal fear. 

Freedom from fear should be pos- 


sible since, despite the various systems 
under which peoples live, they should 
be able to live in peace with one an- 
other. In a more open world, in which 
information was exchanged freely, 
confidence might be re-established. 


BASIS FOR WORK The three-power pro- 
posal for regulation, limitation, and 
balanced reduction of all armed forces 
and all armaments offers an adequate 
basis for work which none who really 
wants peace may reject point-blank. 

The small states feel most strongly 
the anxiety and disquiet of the present 
day. The Western world is united in 
its desire to find a way for negotia- 
tions and for understanding between 
the two systems which dominate the 
earth. 

Denmark, for centuries, has lived 
in good relations with Russia and 
wants to continue to do so, Denmark 
has not forgotten the Soviet Union’s 
share in the suppression of nazism 
and in the liberation of Denmark from 
the German occupation. Therefore, 
said Mr. Kraft, he appealed to the 
leaders of the Soviet Union also to 
endeavor to find a new starting point. 
He appealed to them “not to reject 
the hand extended by the West, but 
to enter into an open and serious con- 
sideration of the path to be followed 
and the means to be used in order 
that we may confer upon mankind 
Freedom from Fear of War.” 
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URUGUAY 


The Role of the Small Nations 


HE Assembly considers matters of 

vital importance to the life of peo- 
ples, all of which are reflected in the 
political and social 
progress of man- 
kind. Problems are 
submitted, which by 
virtue of their na- 
ture Or importance, 
could not be raised 
between nations 
without impairing 
friendly _ relations 
and indeed peace 
itself. This consti- 
tutes an immense advance, for, al- 
though immediate solutions may not 
be in sight, it is important from the 
point of view of the co-existence of 
nations that they should be able to 
meet to seek solutions and agreements 
for such delicate matters. 

The Assembly has not sufficient 
power to solve immediately, and with 
justice, the grave problems that have 
confronted certain nations, but it is the 
only organ through which justice can 
be done and in which the peoples of 
the world should place their hope and 
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support. Nothing could threaten peace 
more than to fill the minds of com- 
mon men with skepticism regarding the 
Assembly’s work, or the objects which 
it may achieve. 


The nations should know that what 
they cannot achieve in peace they cer- 
tainly will not conquer by war, a 
truth that is all the more certain to 
the small nations. From this it fol- 
lows that the only road open is to 
strengthen the activities of the Assem- 
bly so its opinions may be more ef- 
fective. 


SMALL NATIONS One delegation has 
said that the role of the Assembly 
can be only a limited one, and that 
problems of magnitude should be re- 
solved by the great powers. But this 
is “completely erroneous.” The im- 
portant functions of the great powers 
are not to be denied. Nevertheless the 
small nations can act effectively 
through the Assembly in opposition 
almost to the great powers, and there- 
by collaborate in finding the roads to 
peace and the strengthening of peace. 
It might even be said that a funda- 
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mental difference between the great 
powers and the small ones is that the 
latter cannot start a great conflict in- 
volving the whole world, whereas the 
sufferings which war brings are equal- 
ly shared by all, as are the accompany- 
ing economic and social upheavals. 

In discussion of the various agenda 
items, no difference should be made 
between those which must be dealt 
with and resolved by the great powers 
and those which permit the interven- 
tion of all countries, for it is precisely 
in the case of the great conflicts that 
the Assembly should let its voice be 
heard and its majority vote should 
be used. Thereby the small nations 
could help the great powers bear their 
burdens and immense responsibilities, 


and, if there were disagreement among 
them, the activities of the many small 
nations throughout the world — po- 
tentially strong in their union — might 
be decisive in preventing any stop on 
the road to peace. 


FREEDOM A certain disillusionment is 
apparent in the Assembly as a result 
of the way in which certain speakers 
have addressed themselves rather to 
the public than to Members of the 
Assembly. Peace is not to be found 
through the weakness of some and the 
violence of others. Violence in tone 
and words does not indicate reason 
or force behind it, or indeed resolu- 
tion. 





PAKISTAN 


“Political Freedom of Dependent Peoples” 


HE United Nations conceived as 

a great organization to realize the 
hopes and yearnings of tormented 
humanity must 
guard against the 
clearly observable 
tendency to pull it 
cs into the arena of 
power politics, cau- 
tioned Sir Moham- 
mad Zafrulla Khan, 
Foreign Minister of 
Pakistan. In a 
sense, the United 
Nations is a parlia- 
ment of 60 nations, 
and he added, the 
number would, even today, be 80 if 
Pakistan’s views were to prevail. 

In its main task of securing and 
maintaining peace, the chief obstacles 
are fears of each other’s designs and 
motives. Until these can be dispelled, 
proposals from one side or the other 
are regarded as manoeuverings for 
position. Meantime, each side goes on 
piling up armaments and this, in turn, 
enhances and deepens the suspicions. 
“The vicious circle thus goes whirl- 
ing madly on its course dragging help- 
less humanity and all its hopes, aspira- 
tions and yearnings of a better world 
in its wake.” 

What makes the picture even more 
sombre is that the United Nations has 
failed to resolve or make notable 
progress in resolving even conflicts of 
more limited dimensions. The meth- 
ods, procedures and remedies adopted 
have not been such as to enhance the 
prestige or authority of the Organiza- 
tion, or to inspire confidence or to 
win general applause for moral cour- 
age. And these failures have been 
leisurely as well. There were, how- 
ever, notable and refreshing excep- 
tions. 

On its other aims and purposes the 
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organization has not failed altogether. 
In many respects the record of what 
it seeks to achieve and of progress 
made is gratifying. Progress on these 
problems is bound to be by stages 
though there is no reason why it 
should be slow. Indeed there are 
many pressing considerations which 
demand its acceleration. 

In the economic, social, and hu- 
manitarian fields, the record of the 
achievements of the United Nations 
and the specialized agencies and the 
selfless devotion of many of their of- 
ficers and employees is worthy of deep 
appreciation and generous encourage- 
ment. However, the scope of these ef- 
forts and projects should be widely ex- 
tended, and the pace of their imple- 
mentation speeded up. 


SELF-DETERMINATION In certain other 
fields, notably that of establishing 
equal rights and securing the exercise 
of self-determination of peoples, pro- 
gress has not been satisfactory, but 
there the direct responsibility rests not 
upon the United Nations, but largely 
upon individual Members. 

Every country’s record in this field 
shows many items of credit as well as 
debit, and Pakistan for its part con- 
stantly reminded itself of its own 
obligations and did not resent just 
admonition. With this preface, Sir 
Mohammad dwelt on a matter involv- 
ing deep sentiments and delicate sensi- 
bilities, one from which stemmed a 
great part of our frustrations with re- 
gard to the maintenance of peace. 

Despite the provisions of the Char- 
ter, there persists in certain quarters 
the notion that the assumed superior- 
ity of those who choose to describe 
themselves as the white races over 
the other races, gives them some sort 
of divine right to rule. Four years ago, 
Britain set a courageous example by 


carrying through a measure of unique 
political faith unprecedented in con- 
stitutional history — the voluntary act 
agreeing to establish the independent 
states of Pakistan, India, Burma and 
Ceylon. Sir Mohammad testified to 
deep appreciation of and gratification 
for this act of faith and courage. But, 
as an example of the devices to which 
dominant powers are driven in order 
to uphold their prestige, he cited a 
system of certificates entitling cer- 
tain people to be offered chairs when 
they visited District Officers. The 
whole system of domination is im- 
pregnated with that spirit. 

“The truth is that a dominant 
Power or authority which treats those 
over whom the domination is exer- 
cised as equals, hastens the day when 
the domination must come to an end. 
Until that becomes not only the de- 
clared but also the sincerely desired 
objective, a dominant authority and 
its instruments on the spot cannot 
afford to act otherwise. No scope is 
thus left for the practical demonstra- 
tion of any faith that may be enter- 
tained in fundamental human rights, 
in the dignity and worth of the human 
person and in the equal rights of men 
and women, or for showing respect 
for the principle of equal rights and 
self-determination of peoples.” 

Such devices and incidents are not 
matters of past history, Sir Moham- 
mad continued, and he quoted the 
recent experience of a Pakistan citizen 
who was subjected to “rude and un- 
mannerly behavior” by a District Of- 
ficer in a colony. The Colonial Au- 
thority’s explanation was typical of 
the attitude of these authorities to 
anyone in their jurisdiction who in- 
sisted on some regard for the dignity 
of the human person. 

This spirit pervaded the whole sys- 
tem and large sections of Asia and 
Africa are puzzled and bewildered by 
the resistance offered by certain col- 
Onial powers to the achievement of 
full independence by peoples who are 
subject to their rule or authority. “The 
ready acceptance of self-determina- 
tion, as witness the Charter of the 
United Nations, is in glaring contrast 
with the steady refusal to permit the 
right to be exercised.” 

“It behoves those,” Sir Mohammad 
emphasized, “who desire to prove both 
to themselves and to others that they 
are devoted to the cause of freedom 
to give practical proof of such devo- 
tion by assuming leadership in the 
cause of the political freedom of de- 
pendent peoples. Till this is demon- 
strated beyond doubt, their claim will 
continue to ring hollow and will fail 
to convince.” 


CAUSE OF CONFLICTS A great part of 
the causes that lead to armed conflicts 
would be eliminated, and the clogged 
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channels of beneficence and benevol- 
ence between sections of the human 
family would begin to run freely, once 
the principles that ought to govern 
human relationships, and which are 
set out in the Charter, are truly ac- 
cepted and sincerely applied. 

One of the principal causes that led 
to the First and Second World Wars 
was this relationship of domination 
and subordination that prevailed in 
many areas. 

“So long as there is a victim, there 
will always be aggression. These 
wrongs, inequalities, and oppressions 
must be set right voluntarily, speedily, 
and in all humility.” 


PSYCHOLOGICAL APPROACH The psycho- 
logical approach to this problem also 
needs modification. It is necessary to 
proclaim without equivocation that 
freedom from domination is an in- 
herent right, the exercise of which 
may be assumed at any moment by 
those to whom it belongs. In the mean- 
time, those whom the accidents or 
misfortunes of history have placed in 
a position of domination must assume 
the full obligations of trusteeship, be- 
coming accountable for the adminis- 
tration of their trusts. 

“The Charter contains provisions re- 
lating to non-self-governing territories. 
They are of a very limited and modest 
scope. Even these are constantly 
sought to be evaded by all sorts of 
camouflages. We are beginning to be 
told that a particular territory has 
ceased to be non-self-governing though 
it has not yet become self-governing, 
or that it has become self-governing 
though it is not yet independent, or 
that it has become independent though 
it is not yet fully sovereign. 

“These are meaningless distinctions. 
It must be recognized that a territory 
does not cease to be non-self-govern- 
ing until it becomes fully sovereign 
and qualified to become a Member of 
the United Nations, able in every 
respect to carry out the obligations of 
the Charter.” 


ECONOMIC DOMINATION The problem 
next in urgency is the practical sub- 
stitution of economic co-operation in 
place of economic exploitation and 
domination. In this field, progress has 
been more encouraging, but the steps 
hitherto taken and the activities so 
far set in motion are but a fraction 
of what is urgently and pitifully need- 
ed. Over large parts of Asia and 
Africa a vast percentage of the popu- 
lation is hard put to it to maintain 
itself above the level of destitution. 
Many are still subject to direct po- 
litical domination and economic ex- 
ploitation. If this is not speedily rem- 
edied and radically altered, strains 
and stresses may be set in motion 
which may soon assume the shape and 
proportions of an avalanche. 
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“Greatest Obstacle to Peace” 


HARACTERISTIC of the inter- 
national situution is the fact that, 
technically speaking, there has been 
no break in conti- 

nuity between the 

fifth and sixth ses- 
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ing of the Charter, 

the United Nations 
had to face a flagrant rupture of 
peace in the Far East. But the hand 
which put the machinery for aggres- 
sion into operation against the Repub- 
lic of Korea also awoke the free world 
from its lethargy and, through a na- 
tural instinct of self-preservation and 
reaction, led to a strengthening of the 
system of collective security. 


The vast majority of nations, great 
and small, supported the measures 
adopted by the Security Council under 
Chapter VII of the Charter. Virtually 
the entire free world united in a com- 
pact bloc and offered material and 
moral resistance to aggression. 


In contrast, a small group of Mem- 
ber states adopted an attitude incom- 
patible with the obligations of the 
Charter and fraught with danger for 
the future of the Organization and 
the international community as a 
whole, because they tried to justify 
aggression as an instrument for politi- 
cal and ideological expansion. They 
did not participate in the collective ac- 
tion, but rather declared themselves 
in favor of the aggressors, and thus 
caused profound apprehension for the 
immediate future. 


It was natural then for men to fear 
new forms of aggression under the 
well-known plan for world domina- 
tion. This attitude cannot but augur 
ill for the future pattern of behavior 
in the maintenance of peace. 


— DR. BERNARDO OCAMPOS 


UNITING FOR PEACE In the face of this 
danger, it became necessary to im- 
prove the defence of the world and 
the mechanism for collective security 
provided for in the Charter. The reso- 
lution, “Uniting for Peace,” marks a 
decisive point in the development of 
the determination of Members to 
avoid the paralysis of the Organiza- 
tion. 

In view of the aggression against 
the Republic of Korea, there devel- 
oped among the majority of Members 
the idea that the rule of unanimity, 
established by the Charter as the nor- 
mal ideal for understanding among 
the five great powers, should not be 
denaturalized in essence and aim, nor 
converted into an instrument for for- 
bidding peace and leaving the road 
Open to aggression. “Uniting for 
Peace” saved the Charter and the 
United Nations from this unhealthy 
interpretation. 


NEW IMPERIALISM The imperialistic pol- 
icy which has culminated in the ag- 
gression in Korea constitutes the 
greatest obstacle to peace. 

The leaders of this new imperialism 
may continue to use this rostrum to 
repeat every day the sin of pride and 
that other sin called by Anatole 
France “bad taste.” But nothing will 
prevent the nations of the world from 
continuing to judge them by their 
deeds and drawing their conclusions. 
The blood of the nations and the ruins 
of cities in Korea are of more worth 
than the fallacious ideologies which 
seek world domination and slavery 
under the dictatorship of a central 
committee. 

Paraguay does not wish to renounce 
the hope of some positive collabora- 
tion in the achievement of the aims 
of the Organization. 

Paraguay reaffirms its devotion to 
the capacity of the United Nations to 
preserve the system of collective se- 
curity. 





BELGIUM 


The Quest for Peace 


HE essential task of the United 

Nations is to preserve and main- 
tain peace, a fundamental idea that is 
embodied in United 
Nations documents 
and recurs in every 
speech from the 
Assembly rostrum. 
Yet this unanimity 
of expression de- 
ceives no one — 
“we are at present 
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living under the threat of war if 
not in a state of war itself.” 


RESTORATION OF ARMS BALANCE Two 
regimes, two explanations of the world 
and of life, are in violent conflict. 
They clash in their actions and in 
their ways of thought as well as feel- 
ing. 

Free men believe passionately in the 
value of their principles, but cannot 
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others. The free world desires peace 
with all its heart and turns away from 
those who are threatening it; yet the 
free world is embarked on a huge and 
arduous rearmament program, con- 
vinced that in this lies the only chance 
of peace and of preserving in peace 
its own conception of life and of hu- 
man dignity. 


This program has been forced on 
the free world: while the western na- 
tions demobilized and disarmed rapid- 
ly—almost completely—after the war, 
the Soviet Union kept its military 
forces intact and continued to expand 
them. 


“It was because of this imbalance 
of power, because of the threat it rep- 
resented in itself, that we had finally 
to embark in our turn on the course 
of rearmament. The Security Council, 
paralyzed by the abuse of the veto, no 
longer offered us sufficient guarantees 
in the exercise of collective security. 
We had, cost what it might, step by 
step to seek new guarantees of de- 
fence. 


“We have found them in regional 
agreements, and agreements for legiti- 
mate defence explicitly concluded in 
conformity with the United Nations 
Charter and in the spirit of its prin- 
ciples. . . . The western peoples have 
learned that the price of peace is re- 
armament; they will not cease in their 
effort until peace is at last assured.” 


But none regards a policy of com- 
petitive armament as an ideal of inter- 
national life. Many still hope for the 
renewed possibility of genuine, con- 
certed, general, and balanced disarma- 
ment. They intend to keep an open 
mind and are ready to welcome or to 
propose any method which may, in 
the full light of knowledge, bring last- 
ing peace nearer. 


DISARMAMENT Thus Belgium welcomed 
the constructive three-power proposal 
which reopens the door to a policy of 
multilateral disarmament. Belgians see 
nothing to laugh at in propositions 
which may ultimately lead toward 
peace and away from war and are 
therefore a matter of life or death to 
millions of persons. 


The proposal begins at the begin- 
ning, with the suggestion that the 
strength of the opposing groups should 
first be measured and a census of all 
forces of whatever kind be made. 
Surely, knowledge of the opposing 
forces would tend to dispel suspicion. 
Certainly Mr. Vyshinsky could not 
fear the publication of data of this 
kind. 


Furthermore, if it is to be useful, 
a census must be authoritative and 
must therefore be subject to inspec- 
tion and certification, with all parties 
on the same footing. Here again, those 
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who have nothing to fear cannot but 
welcome and develop such measures 
of inspection, subject to complete 
equality of treatment. If the opposing 
forces appeared to be balanced, surely 
neither party would have any further 
interest in continuing an effort which 
would obviously be neutralized by the 
parallel effort of the other, and a new 
chance would thus be given to the 
world and to peace. 


These concrete, realistic, and pro- 
gressive proposals represent an ad- 
vance over all the others, for they 
place all arms, of whatever kind, on 
the same footing: the atomic weapon 
is no longer excepted. For the first 
time statesmen have dared to propose 
that what has hitherto been a jealously 
guarded secret should be made public. 
Furthermore, the proposal can be ap- 
plied immediately, even in the present 
state of extreme world tension. While 
assessing the opposing forces, an at- 
tempt could be made to work out and 
develop, by mutual agreement, ob- 
jective criteria which could be applied 
as soon as the basic data were known 
and determined. If the preparatory 
work is begun, with a minimum of mu- 
tual goodwill, the effect on the state of 
mind of the whole world would be 
powerful. 


The broad outlines of the policy of 
the free countries seem to stand out 
more and more clearly. If peace for 
all, with order and respect for the 
rights of others, is to be ensured, the 
balance of forces must be restored and 
maintained between the opposing pow- 
ers: hence the obligation of the west- 
ern world to make a mighty and ur- 
gent effort to rearm. Yet, sure of their 
direction, the free countries remain 
ready to resume discussions at any 
time, on equitable conditions, in the 
full light of day. 


Thus the parallel lines of a long- 
term policy emerge: to secure that 
might which is to serve the right, and 
at the same time to keep alive the pro- 
posals for agreement, joint disarma- 
ment, and international meetings. 


JOINT EFFORT, EUROPEAN INTEGRATION 
Such a policy must be balanced. “As 
we approach an effective balance of 
power, the fears of those on our own 
side will diminish, and chances of ag- 
gression from any quarter will subside; 
our voice will be heard more and more 
clearly, and our intentions better un- 
derstood.” 


However, none of the free nations, 
no matter how mighty economically 
or in the field, is capable of defending 
itself single-handed. Even less can it 
assume responsibility for defending all 
the rest. Hence the defence pacts, 
which necessarily react on all factors 
of national and international life and 
have a direct bearing on the economic 


equilibrium and social pattern of every 
country. But, in order to get the most 
out of the community while not weak- 
ening the forces of freedom, the ef- 
forts made by the free countries must 
be more and more closely integrated. 


From the lesson of the last two wars 
security derives its permanent value. 
In application of the same principle, 
the forces of the United Nations have 
fought against aggression in Korea. 
Nations united in the Five-Power Pact 
and later in the Atlantic Pact, now 
building into the Atlantic Community. 
The same principle underlies the plans 
for technical assistance to the under- 
developed countries. 


If an act of aggression were to be 
committed, the conflict would soon 
extend to the entire world; but the first 
to be attacked and perhaps the most 
cruelly wounded would be, as so of- 
ten, the countries of Europe—“luckily 
they have realized this in time.” For 
years Europe has sought to organize a 
single line of defence. 





Although Europe is one of the great 
war-wounded, the countries there have 
made a magnificent recovery. The 
Council of Europe is in being. In its 
orbit, two great enterprises are in 
progress—the European Coal and 
Steel Union (the Schuman plan) and 
the European Defence Union (the 
Pleven plan)—both of which demon- 
strate the will of Europe to restore its 
unity, by new methods if necessary. 
Such undertakings demand much 
courage and great sacrifices of private 
interests in the common interest, but 
the countries of Western Europe will 
have the courage and wisdom to suc- 
ceed and will show once more their 
desire to contribute to the free world’s 
great effort at defence. 


When the present turmoil is spent, 
Europe will arise renewed, united, 
and harmonious, able once more to 
devote all its venerable influence to 
the greatest of causes—the building 
of a better world. Will not Europeans, 
if they follow that path, have acquired 
a new right to the gratitude and re- 
spect of all those states which share 
responsibility for western civilization 
or the dignity of man? Many Euro- 
pean countries have twice in one 
generation known the destruction of 
battle and the exhaustion of enemy 
occupation and can, therefore, while 
continuing to contribute fully to the 
joint effort, demand of others that 
they should be generous in estimating 
their own share, to ensure that the 
joint effort is made in time and in such 
a way as to guarantee success—which 
means peace. 


“Did you not read as you came in,” 
Mr. Van Zeeland concluded, “in- 
scribed in letters of gold on the facade 
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of the Palais de Chaillot those admir- 
able words of Paul Valery: 
It lies with you who hither 
come 
To make me treasure-house or 
tomb. 


We have a clear and direct policy. 
It is ready for any development, good 
or bad. Let us keep faith in ourselves; 
let us remain calm and strong, wise 
and persevering. The future will be 
what we make it.” 





UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


The Primary Responsibilities 


ONE of the achievements of the 
United Nations will be remem- 
bered for long, said Mr. Donges, un- 
less it is successful 

in its primary obli- 

-gation to secure the 


oF SOUy peace of the world. 
Fo % Even at this mo- 
¥ ment, the thoughts 
of the Assembly 
= ~ cannot be far from 
% e the tragic battle- 
”n so fields of Korea, 


where the forces of 

the United Nations 

were vindicating in 

a practical and 
solemn manner the principles of col- 
lective security. Though South Africa 
had always manitained that it could 
not assume military commitments in 
the Far East, on this first challenge to 
the system of collective security, it 
decided to give more than moral sup- 
port. A fighter squadron is operating 
in Korea and has borne its share of 
loss. 

The United Nations forces have 
already beaten back the forces of ag- 
gression; the principle of collective 
military action has been decisively 
vindicated; the ultimate objectives in 
Korea have been defined and are 
known to everyone. Before these can 
be secured, however, the fighting must 
be brought decisively to an end and 
the observance of a cease-fire properly 
secured. 

South Africa, therefore, is anxiously 
concerned with the progress of the 
cease-fire talks and prays that the 
United Nations forces will not have 
to endure a second winter campaign 
in Korea. 

South Africa, Mr. Donges said, 
welcomes the conclusion of the Treaty 
of Peace with Japan, which it regards 
as an essential step toward the estab- 
lishment of stability and security in 
the Pacific. 

The Middle East was another area 
of vital significance to the whole of 
the democratic world, and of special 
interest to states like South Africa. 
Here, as little as anywhere, can the 
democratic world with safety allow 
the existence of a power vacuum at 
this bridge between East and West, 
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which also provides the only land 
approach to Africa. South Africa has 
undertaken specific commitments for 
the defence of the Middle East, and of 
course, of the African Continent; and 
declared its willingness to participate 
in the establishment of the new Mid- 
dle East Command, along with the 
four sponsoring Powers and Australia 
and New Zealand. 

The Middle East Command is 
merely a logical extension of the idea 
involved in the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization, Both are regional 
defence arrangements in full accord 
with the spirit of Article 51 of the 
Charter. They do not infringe upon 
the national independence or sover- 
eignty of the participating countries, 
or threaten anyone except the potential 
aggressor. Their whole purpose is de- 
fence against a possible attack. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that in a region 
where the peace and security of so 
many nations are at stake, each will 
make its full contribution to the com- 
mon effort. 

The authors of the Charter wisely 
realized that, particularly in defence, 
the formation of regional pacts was a 
necessary concession to realism and 
an indispensable aid to an effective 
system of world collective security. 
“Our experience in Korea has shown 
that the responsibility of all, is often 
the responsibility of none, or of only 
a few.” But these regional pacts can 
be fully effective only with the support 
of countries directly concerned. South 
Africa urgently hoped that, setting 
aside all minor differences, the logical 
partners in the Middle East Command 
will join in this common effort. 

In August, South Africa in conjunc- 
tion with the United Kingdom, con- 
vened an African defence facilities 
conference at Nairobi with the object 
of facilitating the movement of troops 
and supplies in time of war or 
emergency. To this successful con- 
ference, all powers with African 
interests were invited. In the technical 
field, too, South Africa has continued 
to play its full part in the orderly 
development of the African Continent 
and in promoting the physical wel- 
fare of the African peoples. 

Since San Francisco, the effort had 





been to build the United Nations, ac- 
cording to the plan and specifications 
of the Charter, as an instrument of 
Peace—an instrument for the promo- 
tion of human welfare and happiness. 
Unfortunately, certain defects had 
been allowed to creep into the con- 
struction, which, unless removed, must 
necessarily render the Organization 
weak and incapable of achieving its 
high purpose. 

In accepting the Charter, Member 
states agreed to certain far-reaching 
commitments which might entail a 
surrender of sovereignty, broader in 
scope than ever before. The need for 
this broader scope arose from the 
realization that aggression often had 
its roots in economic conditions and 
ambitions and in ideological im- 
perialism. 

On the other hand, Member states 
were not prepared to barter away 
their sovereignty, unconditionally and 
absolutely. They rightly required, and 
obtained a guarantee against unwar- 
ranted encroachments on their au- 
thority and against meddlesome in- 
cursions “into matters which fall es- 
sentially within their domestic jurisdic- 
tion, The Charter, therefore, provides 
a specific and over-riding safeguard 
in this respect.” No state, certainly no 
small state which has not the veto 
power, would have been able to ac- 
cept the far-reaching provisions of 
the Charter without this fundamental 
safeguard. “This safeguard removed 
the temptation to interfere in the 
internal organization of a state; it 
eliminated the possibility of exploiting 
conditions in any country for selfish 
and ulterior motives; and it removed 
the threat to peace which such gratui- 
tous meddlesomeness must inevitably 
constitute.” 

South Africa has unfortunately been 
the first victim of arbitrary action 
beyond the explicit terms of the 
Charter, and is, therefore, perhaps 
better able to appreciate the dangers 
which wiil attend this unhappy course. 
But, it is gradually beginning to dawn 
on other Member states that South 
Africa may not be the last victim. 
Other countries have been forced to 
visualize the possibility “of their being 
hung on the gallows designed for 
South Africa unless timely action is 
taken.” 


There were other tendencies which 
might be checked. 


For the Assembly to expend energy 
and time on secondary issues may be 
wasteful and defeat the larger object, 
said Mr. Donges. If the United Na- 
tions is not to wane in prestige, it is 
clearly desirable that its sessions be 
attended throughout by representa- 
tives with cabinet responsibility. The 
over-loading of the agenda, year after 
year, with questions of secondary and 
even doubtful importance where they 
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are not definitely harmful to peace— 
has led to the prolongation of meet- 
ings beyond all reasonable limits. Rep- 
resentatives are now expected to be 
absent from their countries for as 
much as three months and, even so, 
questions of vital concern are some- 
times considered only perfunctorily or 
in an atmosphere of physical weari- 
ness. 

Many matters of lesser significance 
might usefully disappear from our 
agenda altogether, or be dealt with 
by the Interim Committee, meeting 
when the Assembly is not in session. 
Items which clutter up the agendas 
without providing any prospect of 
finality or even progress should be cut 
away and some system of priorities 
established to ensure, firstly, that the 
Assembly is not called upon to meet 
for more than six weeks in the year, 
and secondly, that the Assembly is 
enabled to devote the greater part of 
its time to the dominating issues. Un- 
less an attempt to ensure a more 
frugal and fruitful use of a more 
limited time, the Assembly will have 
to face the prospect of a deteriora- 
tion in the calibre of its delegates. 
Already the more important formula- 
tors of policy find themselves obliged 
to hurry away after a fortnight or 
three weeks, during which the As- 
sembly has scarcely settled down to 
work, 

Another tendency damaging to 
prestige and wasteful of time, is the 
tendency to indulge in vituperation 
and vilification. The temptation which 
a world forum offers is partly to blame 
for this state of affairs, but the aim 
should surely be to use that forum in 
the constructive cause of world peace 
and the promotion of a better feeling 
between countries, rather than to ex- 
ploit it for bickerings, vendettas and 
recriminations. 

The Parliaments of many Member 
states are growing increasingly un- 
easy at the scale of expenditure on 
international agencies. In the last 
three years the cost of maintaining the 
United Nations and its specialized 
agencies has risen from a yearly total 
of $72.5 million to over $81 million, 
a sum which excludes the large sums 
paid voluntarily towards various forms 
of international relief. The problem 
which we must now face is to be sol- 
ved only by drastic cuts in the over- 
all budget of the United Nations and 
by a rationalization of United Nations 
activities. South Africa does not con- 
template any measures which might 
reduce the efficiency of United Na- 
tions services. But the present not in- 
considerable resources should be 
employed in a manner which would 
produce the maximum result. 

In conclusion, Mr. Donges ex- 


pressed the fervent hope that this 
session will bring all states closer to 
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the main goal, a real and lasting peace. 
“It is imperative that the dread of war 
be removed and I would add my voice 
to those from this rostrum that the 
men responsible for this fear, this 
suspicion and this hostility which 
surround us should endeavor to align 
their policies with the policies of the 


democratic world — who wish to 
threaten no one, but who are de- 
termined not to be subjected to 
foreign oppression or to foreign 
ideologies — who are determined to 
maintain their own way of life and 
institutions which constitute their 
heritage.” 


RN 


ECUADOR 


Toward a Stronger United Nations 


T was not the democratic world 
which, by military action, by 
revolution promoted from _ outside 
or through coups 
. d'etat, had imposed 
BEC individualist or cap- 
* italist regimes on 
countries which had 
given themselves 
T socialist or collec- 
' tivist regimes. The 
opposite was true. 
The democratic 
world had to begin 
its rearmament in 
face of the steady 
communist expdan- 
sion, the latest example of which was 
the Korean war. By uniting against 
aggression, the United Nations had 
strengthened itself; and by establish- 
ing a regime of collective security it 
was threatening nobody, but only en- 
deavoring to ensure its own free exist- 
ence. 

We have to note the desirability that 
the regime of collective security be 
founded, especially from the point 
of view of each nation’s individual 
contribution, on the field of the re- 
gional agreement; that is, that the 
countries grouped in the same regional 
organization should negotiate region- 
ally their contribution and the way of 
using their contribution. 

Despite the advancement implied in 
the joint rejection of aggression’ and 
in the organization of collective se- 
curity—an organization which should 
be maintained and advanced still fur- 
ther—we cannot lose sight of the 
growing seriousness of the interna- 
tional situation: the violent opposition 
between the communist and occi- 
dental powers; the cold war that con- 
tinues to sow new dangers; the sub- 
versive and destructive action of the 
communist fifth columns; the neces- 
sary employment, in the present cir- 
cumstances, of a good part of the eco- 
nomic resources of states in military 
expenditures, resources which other- 
wise could be used for civilian needs; 
misery, discontent and unrest in the 
majority of the world population; the 
just yearnings for independence of 
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peoples still subject in some way or 
other to foreign domination; the in- 
evitable nationalistic tendencies in 
groups of nations linked by geography, 
race, language or by history; the need 
for a new and equitative balance be- 
tween the economic relations of the 
industrialized and non-industrialized 
countries; and the need for equili- 
brium between international prices of 
raw materials and the international 
prices of manufactured goods. 

My delegation believes that the basic 
social and economic problems have to 
be attacked according to methods and 
systems of international co-operation. 
President Truman’s Point Four and 
the efficient action, in a limited field, 
of the United Nations Technical As- 
sistance Program show what could be 
done through an international co- 
operation on a large scale. 

Ecuador was also convinced that 
the democratic world had not sought 
or provoked the present international 
tension. It believed, however, that to 
become really universal in character 
and to obtain the co-operation of all 
its Members, the United Nations must 
stress its social activities and search 
for the achievement of social justice 
in a more vigorous manner than at 
present. The United Nations should 
not, directly or indirectly, oppose the 
historical movements now being ob- 
served—movements aimed at the in- 
dependence of peoples. The United 
Nations should recognize the vitality 
and justice of the nationalistic and 
regional tendencies which were con- 
crete facts of present-day political life. 
Ecuador understood the premises on 
which the great democratic states 
based themselves in seeking a real and 
balanced disarmament program which 
would give guarantees to all those 
acting in good faith. And on those 
premises should be sought formulas 
which could receive the support of all 
countries with primary interests in the 
question. 

The Charter had been based on the 
hypothesis of a peaceful co-existence 
of opposing social and economic re- 
gimes, and one should not lose faith 
in that premise. It was Ecuador’s hope 
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that the strengthening of the West 
would continue and would, in itself, 
prove a guarantee for peaceful co- 
existence. The worsening international 
situation only served to stress the sig- 
nificance and importance of the op- 
portune suggestion made earlier by 
the President of France. Not only had 
France accorded the United Nations 





great hospitality but had also presented 
a constructive idea that could yet be- 
come the most productive of all so 
far presented, namely—the need for 
direct and personal contact between 
the heads of state of the great powers 
with a view to alleviating the present 
tension and removing the mortal daa- 
ger threatening the whole of humanity. 





IRAN 


Co-operation in Dignity and Equality 


— geographical position im- 
posed special responsibilities in 
relation to international peace and 
security, said Nas- 
rollah Entezam. 
Conscious of this 
duty, Iran had al- 
ways based its for- 
eign policy upon 
the United Nations 
Charter, the sincere 
implementation of 
which would ulti- 
mately create the 
relaxation of ten- 
sion necessary for 
the economic and 
social development of all nations. 

For though the essential mission of 
the United Nations may be to abolish 
war, it has also to create conditions 
of justice and better standards of liv- 
ing for all nations. In the terms of the 
Charter, the organization must be a 
centre to harmonize national policies 
in order to achieve the common aims 
of all nations. 

A brief review of the work of the 
United Nations showed that the organ- 
ization had already achieved some 
satisfactory results. Indeed, it was 
due to the effective intervention of the 
United Nations that some international 
conflicts had not become even more 
acute. However, it would be useless 
to pretend that all the hopes of the 
small nations had been realized. 

Everyone understood the difficulties 
confronting the organization and the 
great efforts that were needed to 
overcome them but everyone knew 
also that good intentions were not 
enough. A long and difficult road lay 
ahead, but the organization could and 
should meet the test and answer the 
hopes of mankind. 

Ambassador Entezam then presented 
certain basic considerations, the first 
of which he addressed to the great 
powers. 

Iran did not believe that the great 
powers had done everything possible 
to resolve the differences that divided 
them, impeding the proper function- 
ing of the United Nations and the 
establishment of international peace. 

Instead of decreasing, difficulties 
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had increased in the last six years, to 
the point where the world was divided 
into blocs. The fact that the smaller 
nations could make a choice between 
several blocs did not help the cause 
of the United Nations. Differences of 
ideology should not be an obstacle 
to the maintenance of peace. Different 
peoples could live together in peace 
in accordance with their respective 
ways and systems if only the great 
powers would make an effort to find 
areas of agreement, respecting at the 
same time the interests of all members 
of the international community. 

The second consideration was that 
certain nations had not always re- 
spected the political and economic 
independence of other countries. They 
have interfered in the internal affairs 
of other countries, notwithstanding 
the very clear terms of the Charter, 
which safeguard the national compe- 
tence of each state. Threats to the 
territorial integrity and political inde- 
pendence of other states have been 
resorted to. Such measures were total- 
ly contrary to the spirit and letter 
of the Charter. 

The third consideration was directed 
at those nations which had not al- 
ways responded favorably to the na- 
tional aspirations of peoples who had 
lived under a regime of political and 
economic oppression for a long time. 

This movement of emancipation, 
particularly in Asia and Africa, could 
not be ignored. Iran was in full 
sympathy with the national aspirations 
of Islamic countries. The attitude of 
certain countries in not understanding 
and meeting these aspirations could 
lead, if not to general disaster, to 
unfortunate results for all humanity. 
It was with regret that Iran noted that 
certain nations exploiting the natural 
resources of others, to their benefit 
only, did not want to relinquish their 
privileges. The interests of peace de- 
manded the relinquishment of these 
privileges in favor of people who 
desired economic and political inde- 
pendence. The will of these nations 
to exploit their resources for the 
betterment of the standards of living 
of their peoples is entirely normal and 
must be understood. 


The fourth consideration which Mr. 
Entezam wished to submit to the Gen- 
eral Assembly was the misery and 
poverty endured by two-thirds of 
humanity. This greatly endangered 
world peace, and it was the duty of 
the United Nations to fight firmly and 
resolutely in the social and economic 
fields to eradicate these evils. Mr. 
Entezam paid a tribute to the technical 
assistance program, but pointed out 
that even if provided on a _ large 
enough scale, this met only a part 
of the needs of economic develop- 
ment. International co-operation in 
this field, he stressed, should be under- 
taken on a level of complete equality 
among all countries concerned. 

Sincere international co-operation 
required the free use by peoples of 
their natural resources; this was the 
cornerstone of the building of peace. 
Mr. Entezam praised the work of the 
specialized agencies but the Interna- 
tional Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development had not, he felt, fulfilled 
the hopes of its founders. In some 
cases its action, or rather inaction, 
had thwarted projects of development. 
In five years the Bank had loaned less 
than 600 million dollars to develop- 
ment projects. If one recalls that 80 
per cent of humanity lives in the 
under-developed areas, one is justified 
in saying that the Bank has failed in 
one of its essential purposes. 

These criticisms should not be taken 
to mean that one should give way to 
a desperate fatalism. Disaster was not 
inevitable, and the United Nations 
could and should take steps necessary 
to avoid it. 

Mr. Entezam then set forth certain 
facts about the Anglo-Iranian oil dis- 
pute. Petroleum was the main natural 
resource of Iran, and the Iranian 
people had an undeniable right to 
exploit it for their own benefit. Until 
recently, the petroleum industry in 
Iran had not contributed in any im- 
portant measure to the technical and 
industrial progress of the country. 
This fact had been ascertained and 
published by United Nations experts 
in their report on economic conditions 
in the Middle East. In 1948, for ex- 
ample, the former Anglo-Iranian Oil 
Company had made profits amounting 
to 68 million pounds. It had paid 
Iran only 9,800,000 pounds in royal- 
ties and taxes, yet the United King- 
dom Government, apart from divi- 
dends, had received more than 28 
million pounds in taxes from the 
company. 

Moreover, the Company had tried 
to interfere in the internal affairs of 
Iran using machiavellian tactics and 
maneuvers to maintain the intolerable 
exploitation of Iran’s resources with- 
out benefit to the Iranian people. 

Nationalization was an act which 
fell within the sovereign right of any 
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nation and was so recognized in inter- 
national law.. The Iranian Govern- 
ment had been, and continued to be 
ready to discuss the question of in- 
demnity, and it was the former Anglo- 
Iranian company which refused to 
settle the question. 

It was absolutely false to pretend 
that Iran had violated international 
law. The Iranian Parliament had 
acted entirely within the framework 
of international law and if the prob- 
lem had not been resolved it was not 
due to Iran but to the former com- 
pany which had refused to discuss the 
question of compensation. 

The issue was purely internal and 
not within the competence of any 
international organization, —Fortu- 
nately, the Security Council of the 
United Nations had not let itself be 


influenced by the pressure and false- 
hoods advanced by some parties, who 
had tried methods such as the move- 
ment of ships, and the sending of 
paratroops, in an effort to scare Iran 
into submission. 

“We have to admit with deep re- 
gret,” Mr. Entezam concluded, “that 
what we are asked to do is to bend 
to the law of might and not to co- 
operate in dignity and equality. The 
twentieth century has condemned such 
an attitude. Not one country in the 
Middle East can accept nowadays 
those formulae inspired by the colonial 
policies of the 18th and 19th centuries. 
But we are certain that the United 
Nations, faithful to the letter and 
spirit of the Charter, will expose such 
maneuvers, and help the peoples to 
achieve their national aspirations.” 





INDIA 


‘Big Four’ Meeting Again Suggested 


HE United Nations has completed 

five years of its life. A balance 
sheet of its achievements and failures 
would show that 
there is no ground 
for either undue 
_pessimism or un- 
due complacency, 
said Sir B. N. Rau. 
There is room for 
hope and there is 
also need for cease- 
less effort. 

Undoubtedly, the 
most important 
.achievement has 
been in the eco- 
nomic and social field, particularly the 
systematic aid which the United Na- 
tions has begun to give to under-de- 
veloped countries. The scale of this 
aid will have to be multiplied many 
times before it can _ perceptibly 
reduce the dimensions of _ the 
problem, but the important point 
is that the United Nations has made 
a beginning and, even more, that 
there is a general awareness as never 
before of the responsibility of govern- 
ments and individuals in the more ad- 
vanced countries for the uplift of the 
under-developed. The spirit of the 
Charter, with its promise of “better 
standards of life in larger freedom,” 
has begun to influence the activities 
of governments and groups of gov- 
ernments, of private foundations and 
even private individuals. In these days 
of international tension, there is still 
a reservoir of goodwill among the 
peoples of the world on which it is 
possible to draw. 

“India is now in the midst of a 
general election with a total electoral 
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roll of about 175,000,000 voters, based 
on universal adult franchise. It has 
been described as the biggest experi- 
ment in democracy the world has yet 
seen. This immense democracy will 
face formidable problems of low and 
deteriorating standards of life, and if it 
fails to solve them quickly, democracy 
as a form of government may be dis- 
credited among the vast populations 
of the East. We in India are therefore 
straining every nerve to make it a 
success, because of our fundamental 
faith in the ideals of democracy.” 


MEMBERSHIP The United Nations has 
not yet achieved universality of Mem- 
bership or representation and cannot 
yet claim to be an organization fully 
and truly representing all the coun- 
tries and peoples of the world. This 
may seriously impair the usefulness of 
its deliberations, Thus, in the pro- 
jected discussions of plans for reduc- 
ing armaments and armed forces, 
there will be no representative of the 
Government controlling one of the 
most important armies in the world— 
the Central People’s Government of 
the People’s Republic of China. 

India’s views on China’s_repre- 
sentation are well known: “Now 
China is a fact, and if the United Na- 
tions continues to ignore this fact, its 
deliberations become somewhat un- 
real. It is therefore a matter of deep 
regret to us that the General Assem- 
bly should have decided to postpone 
consideration of the question of Chi- 
nese representation in the United Na- 
tions.” 


DISARMAMENT Another obvious failure 
is that the United Nations has not yet 


been able to implement the Article of 
the Charter relating to the regulation 
of armaments. Here, Sir B. N. Rau 
repeated a suggestion he made last 
year—that the Ministers of Foreign 
Affairs of the United States, the Soviet 
Union, the United Kingdom, and 
France meet and discuss or re-discuss 
at least the most outstanding matters 
of disagreement between them, if only 
to reaffirm jointly what each country 
has already affirmed separately in sign- 
ing the Charter, that they would settle 
all their international disputes by 
peaceful means. 

A somewhat similar suggestion was 
made by the President of France in 
his address of welcome to the Assem- 
bly. The most obvious reason in fa- 
vor of the suggestion is that once war, 
as a possible solution of any question, 
is finally ruled out, the minds of 
those concerned must inevitably turn 
to peaceful solutions. And, as peace- 
ful solutions emerge, tension will ease, 
and progressive disarmament may be 
expected to follow. So long as existing 
tensions continue unabated, it would 
be unrealistic to expect disarmament. 

A second good reason is that there 
is a point beyond which “apen dis- 
agreements openly arrived at” merely 
vitiate the atmosphere and retard a 
solution. This point has now been 
reached, and it is therefore better that 
outstanding questions should be first 
discussed privately betwen those 
chiefly concerned; any agreements 
reached can then be put forward pub- 
licly in the United Nations. This 
would make discussion less acrimoni- 
ous and more fruitful. Any disarma- 
ment proposal would necessarily be 
impracticable unless there is a plan 
agreed to by all the powers having 
large armed forces. The smaller pow- 
ers would probably readily agree to 
any program of control of armaments 
on which the great powers were 
agreed. India will consider most care- 
fully every plan put forward: “if any 
particular plan does not go far enough 
or is otherwise defective, by all means 
let us examine the defects and if pos- 
sible remove them.” 


WAR AGAINST MISERY India attaches so 
much importance both to disarma- 
ment and to the aiding of under-de- 
veloped areas that it made a proposal 
last year to link the two in the First 
Committee. The idea of the draft 
resolution was to establish a United 
Nations Fund for war against human 
misery in the under-developed areas 
of the world and to divert to the 
Fund at least a fraction of the vast 
sums which nations now spend, or 
feel compelled to spend, on armaments 
for war against each other. Even a 
small fraction would go a long way. 
The proposal was ultimately with- 
drawn because a number of delega- 
tions that were sympathetic wanted 
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time to study it in detail. If sufficient 
support is forthcoming, the Indian 
delegation may revive it during this 
session. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA In Decem- 
ber 1950, the Assembly adopted a 
resolution containing two  recom- 
mendations relating to the treatment 
of Indians in the Union of South 
Africa, the second of which was to be 
operative if the first one failed. The 
first one has failed because the Union 
of South Africa refused to accept it 
as a basis for any conference, so the 
Assembly has now to consider what 
should be done to implement the sec- 
ond. 

“It is no pleasure to my delegation 
to have to bring this subject year after 
year before this Assembly. If the 
Union of South Africa would accept 
those ideals of partnership and 
brotherhood in the Commonwealth of 
which the distinguished Foreign Sec- 


retary of the United Kingdom re- 
minded us two or three days ago, the 
problem would be largely solved.” 


NATIONALISM India’s own experience 
shows that nationalism when thwarted 
creates difficult problems; but if it is 
dealt with sympatheticaly and with 
understanding and in good time, it 
responds with friendship and _ gen- 
erosity. This should be borne in mind 
in dealing with those remaining areas 
of the world where the natural urge of 
nationalism has not yet been satis- 
fied. 

While the activities of the United 
Nations are influencing even private 
individuals, the reverse is also true. 
The interest which a good many peo- 
ple outside the United Nations are 
taking in its affairs is keen and anxious. 

“The United Nations is their great 
hope and, in some measure, they are 
the hope of the United Nations. Let 
the United Nations not fail them.” 





EL SALVADOR 


End Assistance to Aggression in Korea 


Et SALVADOR was deeply con- 
cerned over the obstacles which 
prevented the Security Council fulfill- 
ing its duties and 
responsibilities un- 
4 der the Charter. 
, The opposition rais- 
ed in the Council 
> to the admission in- 
» to the United Na- 

Eo tions of such states 

* as Ireland, Italy 

and Portugal could 
only cause great concern throughout 
the world, Such states, according to 
the repeated declarations made in the 
Assembly, met all the requirements for 
Membership stipulated under Article 4 
of the Charter. Despite this, and be- 
cause of abuses in the use of the veto 
power, their admission into the organi- 
zation was blocked. This in turn pre- 
vented progress toward the goal of 
universality which had so rightly been 
stressed at San Francisco. This was 
why his delegation had proposed the 
inclusion on the agenda of the present 
session the question of the admission 
of new Members and it was gratifying 
to find that other governments shared 
their concern over this subject and 
had submitted identical, or very simi- 
lar proposals. 

Recalling El Salvador’s fight at San 
Francisco over the granting of the veto 
privilege to the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council, Dr. 
Chavez said all the “dire conse- 
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quences” then foreseen by his dele- 
gation had since become realities. The 
Security Council had “chronic para- 
lysis” and the Assembly had now 
reached a point of being little more 
than a centre for academic discussions. 


Fortunately, a healthy reaction to 
this state of affairs had been the adop- 
tion of the “Uniting for Peace” resolu- 
tion at the last Assembly and the great 
significance of this resolution had soon 
become apparent, particularly in the 
Korean conflict. The next question to 
be asked was whether similar remedies 
could be found arising from the mis- 
use of the veto, such as, for instance, 
the admission of new Members. 

With regard to Korea, it was per- 
fectly clear that the conflict could be 
ended in a very short time if all in the 
United Nations, without exception, 
ceased to aid the Chinese Communist 
and Nortlt Korean aggressors. El Sal- 
vador was convinced that the over- 
whelming majority at the Assembly 
shared its appeal to end such assist- 
ance. It was ready to support any pro- 
posal aimed at re-establishing a just 
peace in Korea and it should not be 
forgotten that United Nations pres- 
tige, indeed its very raison d’étre, was 
at stake in Korea. 

At the same time, El Salvador would 
follow with interest all questions relat- 
ing to the maintenance of peace in the 
Far East, including issues affecting 
Formosa and the Chinese Nationalist 
Government. In other parts of the 
world other problems still remained, 
such as Greece and Palestine. With 
regard to the last, El Salvador called 
for the full observance of the resolu- 
tion on the internationalization of 
Jerusalem and the protection of the 
Holy Places. It would also assist in 
trying to find a just solution to the 
Arab refugee problem. 





PANAMA 


“Positive Steps for Peace” 


ANAMA, said Mr. Duncan, came 

to the Assembly imbued with the 
same spirit of confidence in which it 
had signed ___ the 
Charter at San 
Francisco. Panama 
er is confident that 
eo1¢¢7 the United Nations 
remains the most 
efficient instrument 
yet devised for the 
pacific settlement 
of disputes and the 
promotion of 
friendship among 
the peoples of the 
world. | Neverthe- 
less, Panama is not unaware of real- 
ities, nor of the existence of defects 
and errors. Its feelings are a mixture of 
hope and disillusionment—the latter 
because of the belief that more could 
have been done, and the former be- 
cause, in spite of everything, the 
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United Nations remains the only 
means of averting war. 

It is essential that the organs of the 
United Nations should be strengthened 
and its work in the economic and 
social fields intensified. The coming 
months promised to be critical, parti- 
cularly in regard to collective security, 
and faith alone was not sufficient to 
maintain the peace. Force should be 
added to faith, and for this reason 
Panama is concerned about strengthen- 
ing the Organization. Positive steps 
in this direction had been taken by the 
United Nations action in Korea and 
by the adoption of the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution. Such actions proved 
that the right road was that of deter- 
mination and firmness—not of inde- 
cision, doubts and fears. The latter 
road had been followed by the League 
of Nations and had led to its final 
destruction. 

Peace can be maintained only if, 
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coupled with its political efforts, the 
United Nations intensifies its cam- 
paigns against misery, hunger and 
want. Economic and social problems 
of every magnitude exist throughout 
the world and require as much study 
as the more spectacular problems in 
Palestine, Korea or Kashmir. 

To try to maintain peace without 
at the same time making efforts to 
improve the living standards of the 
peoples of the world would be an in- 
complete task. But if, in addition to 
meeting aggression everywhere, the 
United Nations also renders economic 
and technical aid to the under-devel- 
oped countries, furthers educational 
campaigns and campaigns against 
misery and sickness, then it should 


create conditions in which a breach 
of the peace would be impossible. 


Panama was prepared to give all 
possible support to assist in this task 
and in the maintenance of the funda- 
mental principles of the United Na- 
tions. Panama was convinced that only 
by following this road—not an easy 
or short one—could peace be secured. 
Furthermore, it was not peace “at any 
price” for which the United Nations 
must strive; nor peace imposed by 
tyranny which would make slaves out 
of free men; it must strive for the only 
peace which can enrich the Member 
nations of the Organization, a lasting 
peace, a peace with honor, justice and 
freedom. 


————————————— 


UKRAINIAN S.S.R. 


Preparation of War Against Soviet Union 


N the struggle to strengthen peace 

and to prevent the threat of a new 
world war lies the duty and the main 
purpose of this sixth session. Since 
the fifth session, serious changes in 
the international situation have com- 
plicated relations between the states, 
and the strain hds increased, particu- 
larly in the last month. The United 
States policy of hostility toward the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the 
Peoples’ Democracies, dictated by 
American millionaires and billionaires 
blindly attempting to secure world 
dominion, has assumed proportions 
which jeopardize the cause of peace. 

Dragging new countries into the 
stream of the North Atlantic bloc, 
concluding new aggressive agreements 
within the Mediterranean basin and 
the Far East, and kindling military 
centres in Germany and Japan, the 
United States no longer conceals the 
fact that these military preparations 
are directly designed to attack the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the 
Peoples’ Democracies. For the pur- 
poses of war, the United States con- 
tinues to increase its armed forces and 
incites its partners in the North Atlan- 
tic bloc to engage in new military 
efforts, not taking into account that 
this places the economy of the Western 
European countries on the brink of 
catastrophe. 


“AGGRESSIVE INTENTIONS” In the last 
year, the armed forces of the United 
States have more than doubled. To 
the existing 465 American military 
bases in sixty countries, new bases 
have been added in France, Austria, 
Italy, Germany, Greece, French Mo- 
rocco, North Pakistan, and Green- 
land. Miltary airfields have been added 
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in Japan, Cuba, Costa Rica, and 
Thailand. Seventy-seven new military 
and air bases are planned in Europe, 
the Mediterranean basin, and North 
Africa. The intention is to encircle the 
Soviet Union and the countries of the 
Peoples’ Democracies for a simulta- 
neous invasion. 

Yet to cover up the aggressive in- 
tentions, it is said that the armaments 
race is provoked by an alleged threat 
to the western world by the armed 
forces of the Soviet Union. 

The Soviet Union has never made 
a secret of the strength of its armed 
forces. Last February, in a note to 
the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union 
indicated that its armed forces—army, 
navy, and air force—were about the 
same level as in 1939, before the 
beginning of the Second World War, 
the necessary minimum to defend its 
tremendous expanse of land and long 
borders. 


INFLUENCE OF MONOPOLIES [In the 
United States, the absorption of state 
organs by capitalist monopolies is 
increasing from day to day. Im- 
perialists carefully conceal the direct 
link between the armaments race and 
the constant and ever-increasing up- 
ward trend of the war profits of 
American monopolies. The average 
annual profits of such monopolies, 
which amounted to $3,400,000,000 
between 1936 and 1939, have already 
overtaken those of the Second World 
War and this year go up to $18,500,- 
000,000. 

This policy of American capitalist 
monopolies of course ruins the 
workers. It lowers their standard of 
living and dooms them to deprivations 
and misery. 





In the last year, the United Nations 
has further departed from the princi- 
ples proclaimed at the San Francisco 
Conference. It has approved and sanc- 
tioned American intervention in 
Korea and, under the pressure of the 
United States, promotes the extension 
of that aggression. By shamefully de- 
claring the People’s Republic of 
China an aggressor, it presented the 
true aggressor, the United States, 
which seized the island of Taiwan and 
invaded Korea, as the defending party. 

Thus the United Nations has been 
further transformed substantially into 
a weapon of the aggressive policy of 
the United States. But the peoples of 
the world refuse to believe in the 
inevitability of a new world war. They 
see but one means of preventing war 
—to take the cause of peace into their 
own hands. The movement has spread 
to hundreds of millions of persons 
and has turned into a powerful force 
capable of breaking the plans of the 
new warmingers. 


THREE-POWER PROPOSAL To quiet pub- 
lic opinion, the so-called “peace of- 
fensive” of the three powers — the 
United States, the United Kingdom, 
and France—has been launched at the 
time of the sixth session of the As- 
sembly. It is designed to cover up 
the aggressive character of the North 
Atlantic bloc and to present the mili- 
tary preparations of the United States 
and its European partners as defence 
measures. 

Any searching study of the three- 
power proposal will show that it does 
not set as its objective—at least for 
the present—a reduction of arma- 
ments. Instead, it substitutes a gradual 
census of armaments. The principles 
are taken from the notorious Baruch 
plan, and it is offered for gradual 
implementation. The fallacious nature 
of the plan has been exposed time and 
again by the Soviet Union. 

“Mr. Acheson, indeed, declared, 
‘You have to begin from the simplest 
elements.’ Thus, at the outset, we shall 
make a complete inventory of soldiers’ 
uniforms and belts. Then, perhaps, we 
shall turn to pen-knives and daggers 
and, later on, to guns, aircraft, tanks, 
and so on. The atomic weapon will 
come only at the very end. It might 
take scores of years to carry out such 
a census! 

The proposal does not mention who 
is to lay down criteria for the reduc- 
tion of armaments, or the ways in 
which permissible levels in the various 
types of armaments are to be estab- 
lished. It does not call at all for the 
prohibition of the atomic weapon. 
Again, chemical and _ bacteriological 
warfare is completely ignored. 

This, of course, cannot come as a 
surprise, for the United States has 
always been opposed to the prohibi- 
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tion of the use of means of mass 
annihiliation. It can only be con- 
cluded that the proposal of the three 
powers is designed to secure secret 
intelligence data on the armed forces 
and armaments of other countries. 


“PROPAGANDA DOCUMENT” Jt is sig- 
nificant that the United States estab- 
lishes as a preliminary condition for 
the reduction of armaments a lessen- 
ing in international tension and, in the 
first place, a cease-fire in Korea. The 
war in Korea must, of course, come to 
an end immediately, but it was the 
United States which unleashed it and 
is doing everything to protract it. 

In connecting the reduction of arma- 
ments with a cease-fire in Korea, the 
United States neverthless does not 
imply that it will begin reducing arma- 
ments as soon as the war ends, for 
earlier this year Charles Wilson de- 
clared that the United States would 
have to continue with its armaments 
program regardless of whether the 
war in Korea came to an end. 

As for the second prerequisite—the 


VENEZUELA 


elimination of the causes of tension 
in international relations—this is a 
repetition of the claim advanced by 
the United States in 1947 concerning 
the establishment of “mutual confi- 
dence” as a necessary condition for 
any reduction of armaments. But it 
is quite obvious that a reduction of 
armaments itself is a necessary pre- 
requisite for an increase in mutual 
confidence. 

The declaration of the three powers 
is a propaganda document not at all 
designed to bring about a serious dis- 
cussion of the problem of reducing 
armaments. 


The Soviet Union has submitted a 
proposal for measures to be taken 
against the threat of a new world war 
and for the strengthening of peace 
and friendship among all peoples. 
The Ukrainian S.S.R. unreservedly 
supports it. It is backed by 562,000,- 
000 men and women who have ex- 
pressed themselves emphatically in 
favor of the unification of the efforts 
of all pacific countries to secure peace. 


Hopes for Harmony and Concord 


FROM a practical point of view any 
structure for peace must, in 
order to be effective, receive both the 
acceptance and the 
good will of all 
states and especial- 
ly of those most re- 
sponsible for its im- 
plementation. Ac- 
cordingly, Venezu- 
ela was surprised 
and disappointed to 
see that when the 





United States, 
France and_ the 
United Kingdom, 
“with true faith 


and an indisputable desire for har- 
mony,” presented a joint disarmament 
plan, and a firm policy for interna- 
tional understanding, a minority re- 
fused to listen to that plan, or to 
those who represented the overwhelm- 
ing opinion of the Assembly, but took 
up an intransigent position. “We are 
surprised and disillusioned,” said Dr. 
Gomez Ruiz, “because that smaller 
bloc refuses to discuss with the United 
Nations the question of disarmament 
and because we find that that bloc 
makes it impossible to arrive at any 
agreement.” 

At this critical moment Venezuela 
hopes that harmony and concord will 
once more reign, because that is 
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what its people demand and that was 
the end which they expected the As- 
sembly’s discussions to arrive. Refer- 
ring to the conflict in Korea, Dr. 
Gomez Ruiz said that the collective 
security action which had been taken 
in Korea does not solve everything, 
and that that state of things, although 
inevitable, “is the cause of constant 
preoccupation and concern to all who 
believe in the work for peace being 
done by the United Nations.” 

A rapid cessation of hostilities is 
hoped for, so long as that cessation 
is On the basis of just conditions and 
would reaffirm and strengthen the 
prestige of the United Nations. Col- 
lective security, in order to warrant 
such a name, and in order for it to 
be efficient, must be based on the 
individual security of all countries 
which are ready to contribute to the 
common effort of preserving and main- 
taining peace. A country would not 
be working for such a purpose if it 
were to ignore its own defence, be- 
cause it itself would become “the heel 
of Achilles.” He was not only re- 
ferring to the military but also to the 
economic field, and to positive help in 
the avoidance of the creation of new 
troubles. The aim of a collective 
security system was to stop aggression 
retroactively and to stop a desire for 
aggression. This could be done not 





only by a summation of national 
efforts, but there must also be no 
region which could be looked upon 
as easy prey for any potential aggres- 
sor. 


The report of the Collective Mea- 
sures Committee took account of 
these circumstances but in the fu- 
ture there must be greater detail. If 
an effective understanding was ar- 
rived at regarding the proposals for 
disarmament, then the system of col- 
lective security would be based upon 
universal co-operation to defend one 
common ideal. 


Venezuela is ready to continue 
working for collective security, as it 
had done in the case of regional 
security in the Organization of Ameri- 
can States and it was pleased to have 
taken part in the work of the Com- 
mittee on Collective Measures. Vene- 
zuela will continue also to support 
the plans which tend to develop, 
through the United Nations, into co- 
operation in economic matters. Slowly 
but surely, this field had been covered 
by the idea of the inter-dependence 
of states, the idea that all countries, 
large and small, should contribute to 
the welfare of all nations; the clear 
concept that progress and the develop- 
ment of the economic potential of 
any country in the world meant an 
increase and an improvement in the 
standards of living of all the world. 
“The idea that social tranquillity and 
economic welfare can exist in one 
country with unhappiness, misery and 
hunger in other countries, has been 
thoroughly disproved in the recent 
past,” declared Dr. Gomez Ruiz. 


In conclusion, he referred to the 
necessary universality of the Organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately, the result of the 
vote in the Security Council had 
denied to the Organization the very 
valuable co-operation of a number of 
countries which had requested admis- 
sion, amongst them Italy—a nation 
with glorious traditions, whose demo- 
cratic spirit, and the strength with 
which it had regained its place amonst 
the most progressive states, made its 
presence here imperative. Venezuela 
is very interested at the present ses- 
sion in studying carefully the question 
of the admission of new Members, 
and particularly of Italy, so that some 
adequate and acceptable solution 
could be found to end an “unjust, 
inconvenient and anomalous situa- 
tion.” 


It is also encouraging to see the pro- 
posal concerning German unity, be- 
cause it was felt that the United Na- 
tions cannot remain permanently in- 
different to the fate of Germany. The 
present state of affairs, artificial as it 
was, can be considered only a tem- 
porary solution, and some final solu- 
tion must be found. 
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TURKEY 


The Goal of Collective Security 


OR Turkey, an essentially peace- 
loving country to which ex- 
pansionist ambitions and aggressive 
ideas are entirely alien and whose 
only aim is the welfare of her peoples, 
the sole objective of foreign policy is 
peace and security. Turkey therefore 
remains, declared Faud Koprulu, a 
firm supporter of the United Nations 
which was set up primarily to main- 
tain international peace and security 
as essential conditions of progress. Only 
sincere application of the Charter prin- 
ciples can lead to the necessary con- 
dition for good international relations 
and to the mutual understanding be- 
tween peoples without which the ordi- 
nary people of the world could not 
survive. 

Many of the hopes pinned to the 
United Nations are about to be real- 
ized. Its work in the social field and 
the impetus it has given to co-opera- 
tion in restoring the economy of the 
world are already bearing fruit. 

But some of the other goals of the 
Organization affecting international 
peace and security have, unfortunately, 
not been achieved with the same suc- 
cess. Thus, despite the concept of uni- 
versality inspiring the creation of the 
Organization, there remain outside the 
United Nations many great powers, 
such as Italy, worthy in every respect 
of being represented. 


SNAGS IN SEEKING GOAL This is_ be- 
cause the United Nations has met with 
snags in pursuing the goal of collective 
security. The veto and the spirit of 
distrust which often prevail paralyze 
the efforts to achieve an effective reg- 
ulation of armaments and to create 
the armed forces provided for by 
Chapter 7 of the Charter. 


The majority of Members of the 
United Nations, without losing hope, 
have, however, attempted to find, and 
have actually found, in the Charter 
itself, the means to permit the most 
effective functioning of the United Na- 
tions, as well as the road which would 
lead it towards a strengthening of col- 
lective security. An encouraging ex- 
ample of this is the “Uniting for 
Peace” resolution adopted last year by 
this Assembly. The effectiveness of 
the machinery set up by this must be 
developed. If actually implemented 
and applied in good faith, the report 
of the Commitee on Collective Meas- 
ures and the three-power plan for the 
progressive reduction of armaments 
may greatly alleviate the queasiness 
prevailing today. 

All the nations to whom right, jus- 
tice, equality, sovereignty of the people 
are more than words, should be ready 
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to implement firmly the resolutions to 
be adopted this year, making sacri- 
fices if necessary for their success. In 
the spirit and the letter of the Char- 
ter, the peace-loving nations of the 
world have a means of ensuring the 
maintenance of international peace 
and security. 


ATLANTIC PACT Turkey is_ essentially 
peace-loving. Its aim is to ensure to 
its citizens the welfare which would 
only be ruined by war. But Turkey is 
not resigned to peace at any price. 
She has joined the Atlantic Pact be- 
cause “we cannot, in a free world, 
permit aggression to reap success. It is 
only by being strong that we can pre- 
vent the threat of force. Our primary 
duty is to do everything in our power 
to make our forces prevent war, and 
if war does break out, to represss and 
repel aggression.” 

The Atlantic Pact is not a combina- 


YUGOSLAVIA 


tion of aggressors. Its only purpose is 
to prevent or to repel aggression in 
order to permit all the peoples con- 
cerned to pursue their peace-loving 
ways along the road of progress. “No 
one should view the Pact as a source 
of anxiety unless he himself harbors 
aggressive intentions.” 

Solutions for other disagreements 
in the world, several of which have 
been, or are being, dealt with by the 
United Nations, depend directly upon 
the good faith and mutual understand- 
ing of the parties involved. In this re- 
gard Turkey firmly hopes that peace 
will be restored soon in the Middle 
East. 


KOREA In Korea, for the first time, 
the United Nations has proved by 
action its will to oppose aggression. It 
is because they believe in the inde- 
pendence and freedom of.the peoples 
of the world and because they see in 
the United Nations and collective se- 
surity the best guarantee for safe- 
guarding their ideal, that Turkish 
forces are fighting as though their own 
territory was being invaded. 


Stop Aggressive Policies 


N times as serious as these, we can- 

not allow ourselves to be dragged 
on to propaganda battles from the 
real causes and 
cures of interna- 
tional tensions. The 
essence of the prob- 
lem of peace or 
war does not de- 
& pend on whether 
we One Or Other group 
ms of states wanted 
war. It depends 
upon what they are 
doing and what 
they are pursuing 
in their interna- 
tional policies. Peace and war have 
their own logic. A government which 
follows a hegemonistic aggressive pol- 
icy is preparing for war, although it 
may not wish war or, at least, not a 
world war. 

Let us remember Hitler’s propa- 
ganda game, appallingly similar to the 
one played today; his many proposals 
for the reduction of arms and pro- 
hibition of certain weapons; the “25- 
year peace-plan of 1936; the four- 
power pact worked out with Musso- 
lini; the call, even after the war broke 
out, “for an absolutely guaranteed 
peace.” These events, Dr. Kardelj 
cited, not for making “mechanical 
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analogies” but to prove that peaceful 
phrases and disarmament proposals 
may serve aggressive tendencies and 
that the true attitude of a govern- 
ment can be judged only from its 
practical policies. 

Today aggressive war is, as a rule, 
the prolongation of a hegemonistic 
policy. Such a policy must be opposed 
by the United Nations with constant 
and continuous efforts to affirm 
democratic principles in international 
relations which alone can guarantee 
independence, equality and, con- 
sequently, peace among nations. 

“He who abuses the United Nations 
and the peaceful longings of mankind, 
he who strives to make use of them 
for hypocritical outbidding for propa- 
ganda purposes, thereby, by his practi- 
cal moves, makes it impossible to solve 
these disputes and to remove the real 
and direct sources of international 
tension.” This applies not only to 
such outstanding problems as Korea 
and Germany, but to others spring- 
ing from hegemonistic and aggressive 
activities, such as the aggressive pres- 
sure of the U.S.S.R. on Yugoslavia. 

On this issue Yugoslavia had sub- 
mitted detailed data but the main 
forms of pressure included systematic 
border incidents, total economic block- 
ade, obstruction of diplomatic rela- 
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tions, incessant attempts to interfere 
in internal affairs, systematic threats 
by diplomatic actions, military demon- 
strations, official statements by re- 
sponsible persons, incitement of 
governments under Soviet control to 
commit hostile acts, development of 
spying and subversive activities, cam- 
paigns of slanders and _ falsehoods, 
persecution of Yugoslav minorities 
in Soviet countries, and _ unilateral 
abrogration of all treaties with Yugo- 
slavia and violation of almost all 
clauses of the peace treaty. 

In these circumstances, it was sig- 
nificant that the rapid and constant 
strengthening of the military effectives 
and armaments of Hungary, Rumania 
and Bulgaria have far exceeded those 
allowed by the peace treaties. “Two 
years ago, for instance, there were on 
our frontiers 14 divisions belonging 
to these states; while today 25 divisions 
are stationed around Yugoslavia out of 
a total of approximately 53 divisions 
at the disposal of these countries, in- 
cluding Albania, and not counting 
police forces. We have not counted 
here the Soviet forces stationed in 
those countries.” 

A situation created by such aggres- 
sive pressure is typical of threats to 
the independence and peace of one 
country which might become sources 
of serious danger to peace in general. 

Why does the Soviet exert this 
pressure? Yugoslavia had no_ hate 
for its neighbors, no special disputes 
with them, nor any hostile intentions; 
her general policies in international 
affairs always tended to peaceful and 
agreed solutions; and everyone knew 
that she could not threaten the inde- 
pendence and security of the U.S.S.R. 
or of a whole bloc of states. Yugo- 
slavia has repeatedly declared her 
desire to live in peace with her neigh- 
bors and, at last year’s Assembly, 
proposed a non-aggression pact with 
them. Nevertheless, Soviet pressure 
increased from year to year notwith- 
standing innumerable peace declara- 
tions by Soviet representatives. 

“The core of the question is that the 
Soviet Government has considered 
Yugoslavia as its war booty, as its 
prize from World War II and, there- 
fore, it has striven from the very 
beginning to subject Yugoslavia, her 
peoples, her power and her economic 
riches, to Soviet hegemony and ex- 
ploitation. The Soviet Government no 
longer recognizes equal co-operation 
among nations. It simply demands 
obedience and a submission of nations 
to its dictates.” 

Yugoslavia wished to do everything 
compatible with freedom and honor 
to preserve peace with her neighbors 
and thus strengthen world peace in 
general, but threats will not force it 
to its knees. 

“We do not request the Soviet 
Government to like or praise our 
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system. We demand from the Soviet 
Government only one thing, that is, 
the abandonment of its plans for 
subjecting Yugoslavia to its hegemony, 
to cease aggressive pressure and 
hostile activities against my country, 
and to show that minimum of respect 
for the sovereignty of a free nation 
without which there can be no inter- 
national co-operation or peace in the 
world.” 

To the Assembly Yugoslavia’s pro- 
posal was that it should recommend 
that the U.S.S.R. and other Soviet 
bloc governments adopt their attitude 
to Yugolsavia to the principles of the 
Charter, to restore diplomatic rela- 
tions to their conventional substance, 
to regulate the border regimes in 
agreement with Yugoslavia, to agree 
to the setting up of mixed border com- 
missions and to use all other means 
for peaceful adjustments. 

Yugoslavia, Dr. Kardelj declared, 
was ready “to do everything in 
its power to facilitate the finding of 
solutions and to avoid aggravating 
the international situation, which is 
already serious. Let the governments 
of the Soviet Bloc, on their part, show 
a minimum of readiness to maintain 
peaceful relations with the peoples of 
Yugoslavia.” 

Aggressive pressures had not pro- 
vided any results in Yugoslavia but 
they achieved their effect in other 
East European countries. Behind the 
screen of anti-Yugoslav activities an 
actual invasion of Poland and other 
East-European countries took place 
and resulted in their total subjugation. 
This subjugation has thrown overboard 
the democratic concept of the Charter 
and established instead the dangerous 
principle of the equilibrium of the 
great powers. Division of the world 
into spheres of influence has begun to 
gain importance. This has given rise 
to the tense situation in Europe so 
that it has become impossible to solve 
any question without upsetting the 
insecure equilibrium. 

In Yugoslavia’s view the actual 
cause of failure to solve a number of 
problems is to be found in the general 
lack of confidence and the fact that 
these questions are component parts 
of the international “equilibrium” 
based on the might of the great powers. 
“Actually if mankind is to succeed 
in putting a check on hegemonstic 
tendencies, it would be able to 
strengthen the peace. The more 
democracy in international relations, 
the more guarantees for maintaining 
the peace.” 


DISARMAMENT Thus, proposals for re- 
duction of armaments and prohibition 
of atomic weapons will remain exclu- 
sively propaganda instruments if they 
are divorced from solution of outstand- 
ing problems. Governments must prove 
their love of peace through practical 





efforts to strengthen democratic rela- 
tions among nations. 


FIVE POWER PACT If a five power pact 
were not to serve the same principles 
as the Charter it would only be a 
short-lived attempt to by-pass the ex- 
isting contradictions between the great 
powers by establishing spheres of 
interest. It would achieve only tem- 
porary stabilization on the basis of a 
division of the world into spheres ot 
interest, bring domination or war to 
small or weaker nations, and, at the 
same time, mean an end to the United 
Nations—“that is, a breakdown of the 
progressive and democratic concept 
regarding peaceful international co- 
operation of collective security. All the 
undemocratic and aggressive forces in 
the world would welcome triumphant- 
ly and jubilantly such a break-down, 
which would make a new world war 
inevitable.” But this did not mean that 
consultation between the highest rep- 
resentatives of the Big Four would 
not be a positive step. 


KOREA All peace-loving mankind 
wished well for the cease-fire negotia- 
tions. But it should not be forgotten 
that the basic cause of this and other 
world conflicts is the attempt to im- 
pose hegemonistic aims. 


RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF STATES Yugo- 
slavia continued to support imple- 
mentation of the proposal for a United 
Nations declaration. This will make 
a useful contribution. 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT Elimination of 
great economic disparities is a per- 
manent and vital task. A turning point 
in the approach to this problem will 
be reached only when a satisfactory 
solution has been found to the prob- 
lem of financing economic develop- 
ment. “An appropriate world fund 
for economic assistance to  under- 
developed countries, with a corres- 
ponding democratic organization con- 
trolling the use of such a fund, would 
be one of the most vital contributions 
towards peaceful international co-op- 
eration.” 


FUTURE OF THE UNITED NATIONS The 
United Nations “provides the strong- 
est barrier against aggressive tenden- 
cies that united mankind has ever 
created.” Any attacks against it, 
designed to break it, are actually 
activities against world peace. 

The future of the United Nations 
depends largely on the development 
of the independent activity of small 
and medium states to find means to 
deal with international tension. “These 
countries cannot and should not form 
a bloc but they do constitute a very 
powerful moral, political and also ma- 
terial factor which can greatly con- 
tribute towards peaceful settlement of 
the questions in dispute.” 
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Secondly, the future of the United 
Nations will depend on the way it 
develops its machinery for collective 
security. The setting up of such ma- 
chinery—which is primarily a warn- 


ing to the potential aggressor—must 
not weaken the United Nations in 
carrying out its primary tasks of 
peaceful settlement, negotiations, con- 
ciliation and mediation. 





DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 


A Basis For Hope 


N item on the General Assembly’s 

agenda which stands out above 
all others, said Dr. Henriquez Urena, 
is that on “meth- 
ods which might be 
used to maintain 
and strengthen in- 
ternational peace 
and security in ac- 
cordance with the 
purposes and prin- 
ciples of the Char- 
ter.” The fact that 
this item is on the 
agenda provides a 
certain element of 
hope; if the Assem- 
bly were unanimous in adopting meas- 
ures to maintain and strengthen inter- 
national peace and security, nearly all 
the political items before it might be 
settled, such as the problems of the 
regulation of atomic energy, of the 
limitation of armed forces, or of 
threats to the political independence 
and territorial integrity of certain 
Members of this world Organization. 
To agree on the methods themselves 
would be going half way toward im- 
plementing them. 

The future, however, is not too en- 
couraging. But Dr. Henriquez Urena 
trusted that the disillusionment mark- 
ing the first meetings of this session 
would be replaced by hope, thus re- 
versing the trends of previous sessions. 
No nation could possibly dare to take 
upon itself the responsibility of un- 
leashing a new world war, which 
would destroy civilization and ex- 
tinguish the desires of all humanity 
for a better future. “War is, and must 
be made, a moral impossibility, and 
the will of all the people of the world 
must unite to condemn it.” 

The best way of avoiding war is to 
adopt, after careful study, efficient 
measures to maintain and strengthen 
international peace and security. Ef- 
fective meaning should be given to the 
desire for universality in the United 
Nations, with all peace-loving nations 
willing to carry out the Charter ac- 
cepted as Members. 


NEW MEMBERS Why, asked Dr. Hen- 
riquez Urena, should the door of the 
United Nations be slammed in the face 
of certain nations merely because of 
an arbitrary merchanism called the 
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“rule of unanimity,” but which should 
be called the “privilege of the veto?” 

While the permanent members of 
the Security Council were given privi- 
leges in view of the greater responsi- 
bility laid on them, it is going too far 
when one negative note makes it pos- 
sible to exclude any nations from 
Membership. This might lead to para- 
doxical situations where Libya, born 
of the will of the General Assembly, 
could be excluded from the General 
Assembly because of one negative vote 
in the Security Council. 


KOREA Such a situation had already 
arisen in regard to the Republic of 
Korea, which was established by 
virtue of the United Nations, and 
where there had arisen the greatest 
conflict that the United Nations had 
yet had to solve. The integrity of the 
United Nations is at stake in the case 
of Korea. “Unless we can overcome 
that hurdle we have no claim to a 
future life.” The United Nations must 
not hesitate; it must continue along 
the path it has set for itself; it must 
strengthen the political structure of 
the world, and it must ensure the 
greatest good for the greatest number. 


Dr. Henriquez Urena then went on 
to list other important items before 


the Assembly, such as: the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries; the question of refugees and 
stateless persons and the draft proto- 
col on the status of stateless persons; 
the Draft International Covenant on 
Human Rights; rural economic de- 
velopment and the abolition of cor- 
poral punshment in Trust Territories; 
administrative unions; the questions 
of South-West Africa and Italy’s full 
participation in the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil—both of which raised important 
legal issues; and the examination of 
the finances and administration of the 
Organization. 


LEGAL PROGRESS He also singled out 
questions of special importance to the 
legal progress of the world, such as 
the report of the International Law 
Commission, the Convention on Gen- 
ocide, the Draft Declaration of the 
Rights and Duties of States. In many 
cases, he said, new questions have 
been raised, for the complete study 
of which Members must be given more 
time. 

Some states have also objected that 
certain of the principles included in 
the Draft Declaration of the Rights 
and Duties of States are but instances 
of legal perfectionism which should 
not be set up as standards. Latin 
American nations, however, have al- 
ready given effect to many such prin- 
ciples. They may be able to discover 
ways of meeting the objections of other 
states to these principles, making it 
possible to find acceptable formulas 
and thus to adopt the Draft Declara- 
tion. 

If the United Nations could be as 
successful in the political field as it is 
in the technical field, Dr. Henriquez 
Urena concluded, its success would be 
absolute. 





LEBANON 


Peace Through Universal Justice 


T this sixth session of the General 

Assembly, Lebanon wishes to re- 
affirm its faith in international co- 
operation, in the 
principles which 
govern it, and 
in the far-reaching 
solidarity. which it 
involves, despite 
aniagonisms, _ said 
Mr. Helou. This 
affirmation of faith 
and the discipline 
it implies is far 
more effective than 
studies in Assembly 
committees into the 
methods and tasks necessary to en- 
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sure peace. Without underrating this 
work, Lebanon stressed more the 
moral foundations and spirit under- 
lying it. “Peace,” he said, “is a work 
of justice. I state this with all the 
more conviction in that I represent 
a small nation.” 

Small nations, he continued, are 
proud of having linked their fate with 
the destiny of the world, of having 
identified the cause of law with their 
own cause and security. Their weak- 
ness fortunately spares them the 
temptations of conquest and domina- 
tion, and leads them to base their 
reason for existence on universally 
proclaimed principles of justice. In 
strengthening the United Nations ef- 
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forts for progress, it is not important 
to take into account the numerical 
strength or the size of countries in- 
volved. “A country, for instance, 
which has participated in the De- 
claration of Human Rights has made 
a greater contribution to history than 
an armed conquest,” Mr. Helou ob- 
served. 

If force is to prevail among nations, 
what nation has security? The fate 
meted out to the small, and the suc- 
cess which crowns their efforts is the 
very criterion of the effectiveness of 
the common task of the United Na- 
tions. And it is of tremendous advan- 
tage to the great powers to see the 
small countries co-operating with them 
on a footing on sovereign equality. 

What is needed to remedy the 
failures of the United Nations is a 
reform of the very spirit which pre- 
sides over its functioning. Many vain 
attempts have been made in_ the 
United Nations to implement the 
ideals of peace and justice so often 
proclaimed, as in the case of Pal- 
estine where, under the pretence of 
the highest ideals of equity and 
charity, an act of iniquity has been 
perpetrated. Almost a million Arab 
refugees have been expelled and 
driven out, other refugees have had 
to find a home, and, on the pretext 
of making a metropolis from which 
it is intended to spread an empire, 
a land has been conquered. 


JERUSALEM As for the question of Jeru- 
salem, it seems to have been reduced 
to an assurance of free access to 
Holy Places. The problem of Jeru- 
salem, which Lebanon regards as a 
yardstick with which to measure 
other problems, concerns justice in 
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the strict sense of the word, removed 
from any economic, strategic, and 
political considerations which might 
cloud the question. if the General 
Assembly resolution on Jerusalem is 
not implemented, what solution can 
be expected for the whole problem 
of Arab Palestine and Arab refugees? 
How could one expect confidence in 
the United Nations not to be im- 
paired? 

Justice and peace are indivisible. 
“If wrong is done we must accept 
the fact that all the laws which we 
prepare run the risk of _ being 
shaken,” added Mr. Helou, who also 
pointed out that it is on the basis of 
this rule that Lebanon intends to 
pursue its work and to make its con- 
tribution to the United Nations. 


ARAB LEAGUE It shows the same spirit 
in the Arab League, where Lebanon 
has always shown its attachment to 
the principles of the United Nations 
Charter. 

“We of the Arab League coun- 
tries,” he said, “are the birth-place of 
universal religions and of some of the 
major civilizations of the world. We 
must be viewed not only as the cross- 
roads of three continents and of the 
great ideological movements of the 
past, but as a physical, social and 
spiritual link essential for the peace 
of the world.” 

More understanding should be ac- 
corded to the Arab League countries 
who have enjoyed so rich a past. 
“We are here,” he concluded, “not 
only to present claims but to con- 
tribute to the establishment of inter- 
national reason and right. Through 
universal justice it is peace which we 
seek.” 


Relief of International Tension 


N the face of the anxiety which 

grips men today, the present gen- 
eration does not know where its 
path leads. 

The harmony at 
San Francisco was 
fleeting. Amid the 
consequences of the 
Second World War, 
the so-called “cold 
war” began, which 
meant that a third 
world war became 
a possibility. This 
overshadowed the 
chief organs of the 
United Nations, 
and the deep differences of opinion 
paralyzed any constructive effort. 
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Efforts to implement Article 43 of 
the Charter and related articles, in 
which was set forth the system of col- 
lective security envisaged in San Fran- 
cisco, failed. Without the fundamental 
understanding between the conflicting 
powers foreseen by Article 11, it will 
likewise be impossible to find a solu- 
tion of the disarmament problem. 

Korea has complicated a situation 
which was already difficult for main- 
taining peace, and peace has already 
been sufficiently mishandled. There is 
still no cease-fire, and the struggle 
that may indeed be disastrous for the 
future of mankind continues. 

The Organization has had to deal 
with situations which were never en- 
visaged at San Francisco. In order to 





solve them, it has had to resort to 
emergency measures, one of which led 
to the “Uniting for Peace” resolution. 

“Let us agree that in a world split in 
twain any solution is difficult. But let 
us also admit frankly that the peoples 
of the world are following our deli- 
berations very closely and that they 
rightly hope that we shall find the 
road to harmony and to the reign of 
law and order and freedom over the 
forces of destruction. . . . We do not 
wish to see civilization come to an 
end.” 


INTERNATIONAL POLICY The international 
policy of the Argentine has two clear- 
ly defined objects. It is prepared to 
subordinate its own problems to the 
supreme will of the people. In regard 
to problems affecting other countries, 
it tries to interpret the intimate as- 
pirations of the peoples of the world 
which will be affected by the solutions 
it proposes. 

The Argentine is convinced that, if 
the people of the world were con- 
sulted before any decision were reach- 
ed on international disputes and con- 
flicts, then peace would be assured, 
because no people wish to be aggres- 
sive and no nation believes in war as 
a solution of actual or threatening 
problems. 

Every road must be explored to 
find a way out of the appalling laby- 
rinth. The General Assembly should 
take the initiative in such a difficult 
situation, without feeling that it is 
bound by an isolated solution which 
may be advanced for any particular 
problem. Objectively examining the 
items on the agenda, it must try to 
bear in mind the complexity of the 
times and make a global study of the 
whole problem with one single ob- 
jective—relief of international tension. 
Every effort will be useless if nor- 
mal international relations are not 
achieved. 





SOCIAL JUSTICE In regard to the parallel 
solutions which have been proposed 
for strengthening the system of collec- 
tive security, action must be taken to 
lead away from the dangerous posi- 
tion which threatens the whole of 
civilization. 

Economic and political matters are 
of the greatest importance, but how 
can harmony be achieved unless the 
internal peace and tranquility of na- 
tions are consolidated? This peace can 
be achieved only through the rule of 
social justice which will ensure the 
existence of the best conditions of life 
for the peoples of the world. So long 
as social justice does not rule, then 
any solutions will be merely illusory. 

Argentina’s policy has been in con- 
formity with Article 55 of the Char- 
ter, for it has promoted a high stand- 
ard of living, eliminated unemploy- 
ment, and opened up possibilities of 
economic and social progress. It has 
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developed legislation based on peace 
and social justice. It has suppressed 
exploitation of man by man and, in 
social health, has set up social assist- 
ance centres and covered the country 
with hospitals and other institutions. 


DISTRIBUTION OF GOODS In regard to the 
inadequate distribution of capital and 
material goods, it is essential urgently 
to satisfy the requirements of the peo- 
ples in the under-developed countries. 

The distribution of scarce war ma- 
terials has demanded the establish- 
ment of international organs, in which 
there should be proper representation. 
Moreover, such a distribution pro- 
gram cannot be a partial one, includ- 
ing sOme scarce war materials and 
excluding others. Nor should any in- 
ternational action be taken to the 
detriment of those countries which 
produce war materials. If those coun- 
tries are to regularize their export 
trade in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of international organs, 
then it is also just and equitable that 
a similar program should be estab- 
lished for goods and articles which 
they are to import. 

The possible devaluation of foreign 
exchange or gold which, because it 
cannot be used to acquire goods, has 
been accumulated by the central banks 
of those countries whose balance of 
payments is favorable, should also be 
provided for. The experience of the 
last war is clear’ enough, and any 
repetition of it should be avoided. 

In general, Argentina approves the 
agricultural reform dealt with in As- 
sembly and Economic and_ Social 
Council resolutions as ensuring that 
the man who works the land will 
own it. 

Argentina insists that the admin- 
istering authorities make every effort 
to promote the rapid political evolu- 
tion of the trust territories which they 
administer. 

On budgetary policy, it believes that 
economies must be effected in accord- 
ance with the decisions of the Organi- 
zation to fulfill its essential commit- 
ments. 

The progressive development of in- 
ternational law and its codification 
should be based on the principle of 
the sovereignty of nations and of non- 
intervention in the internal affairs of 
peoples. 

The attitude of Argentina on the 
admission of new Members is well 
known, based on the principle of the 
sovereignty of the General Assembly 
to take a decision. The success of the 
Organization will depend on its uni- 
versal character. It is unjust that 
countries such as Italy should be ex- 
cluded. 


NEUTRAL GROUP Great and small coun- 
tries are on the same moral footing, 
and the voice of the weakest should 
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be listened to with the same respect 
and attention as that of the more pow- 
erful. Perhaps it is appropriate to ex- 
amine the setting up of a neutral 
group whose task it would be to estab- 
lish the basic essentials whereby the 
General Assembly, by virtue of its 
powers under Chapter 4 of the Char- 
ter, would be able to make recom- 
mendations of a general nature for 
improving the existing state of affairs. 
The urgency of the moment demands 


courage, resolution, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility. 

In regard to continental relations, 
Argentina feels united to “our bro- 
thers in America by the undertakings 
which we have subscribed to, and also 
by the friendly and effectual bonds 
which arise from the fact that we 
have a common origin. Moreover, this 
spiritual brotherhood is what, in 
America, gives promise of a common 
future.” 





ISRAEL 


“Buttressing the 


E had not intended to touch on 

problems of specific concern to 
his country, said Mr. Sharett, but he 
was obliged to re- 
ply to the charges 
made in the gen- 
eral debate by the 
representatives of 
Iraq and Lebanon. 
He wished to 
“straighten out the 
record” by men- 
tioning the follow- 
ing facts: First, it 
was the Arab states 
—including Iraq— 
which had not only 
ignored a clear and emphatic recom- 
mendation of the General Assembly 
but took up arms in an attempt to 
defy and subvert it by force in an 
ignoble enterprise in which they duly 
failed; secondly, it was as a result of 
that reckless adventure that the tragic 
problem of Arab refugees was created, 
thirdly, the brunt of responsibility for 
the continuing failure to solve that 
problem again lies on the Arab states, 
which added insult to injury by refus- 
ing to negotiate a peace settlement or 
even to make a tangible advance to- 
ward it; fourthly, its solution can be 
attained only through resettlement in 
the Arab countries endowed with large 
areas of fertile and uncultivated land, 
and not through repatriation; fifthly, 
Israel has repeatedly declared itself 
willing to contribute to the cost of 
such resettlement by the payment of 
compensation for abandoned Arab 
lands; sixthly, within the short period 
of its existence Israel has given shelter 
and work to masses of Jews fleeing 
from Arab countries, including 120,- 
000 from Iraq alone, while the world 
is yet to hear what the Arab states 
are prepared to do to relieve the 
misery of the Arab refugees; lastly, 
the position taken by the Arab states 
in declaring themselves to be still at 
war with Israel is a violation of the 
Charter, a flagrant disregard of suc- 





Edifice of Peace” 


— MOSHE SHARETT 


cessive Assembly and Security Coun- 
cil resolutions, and a travesty of the 
protestations about the dedication of 
the Arab Governments to the ideals 
and ways of peace. 

Surrounded by unfriendly states, 
Israel is “tensely sensitive” to the 
problem of its own security and to the 
impact upon it of the world situation, 
said Mr. Sharett. Israel’s concern for 
world peace is enhanced by anxiety 
for the fate of Jews scattered in mi- 
nority groups all over the world whose 
position continues to be precarious. 
Israel joined the United Nations to 
participate in the world-wide effort to 
buttress peace, and its people are 
“humbly conscious of the duty to 
maintain that dedication to the ideals 
of world peace and human brother- 
hood which has been bequeathed to 
us by the vision and prophecies of 
our ancestry.” That was why Israel 
shared the distress expressed during 
the general debate over the tragic 
plight of the world, split by a seem- 
ingly irreconcilable conflict between 
two rival political systems and_bal- 
anced so precariously upon the brink 
of catastrophe. 

The world was also witnessing deep 
and far-reaching antagonism between 
Occident and Orient, between the more 
fully developed and the so-called back- 
ward countries, between subject and 
dominating nations, and between the 
industrial civilization of the West and 
an East only just awakening from 
age-long lethargy. The issue between 
the Occident and the Orient was not 
merely one of temporary adjustment 
of the most pressing conflicts. What 
should be sought was a broad current 
of positive cultural integration. Mu- 
tual respect for the great human values 
crystallized in the tradition of both 
worlds was the basis for a relation- 
ship of trust and solidarity leading to 
the organic unity of the future. 


It was up to the Occident to go 
more than half way. In bringing to 
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the Asian Continent its own modern 
civilization, it had so far been hardly 
aware of the latter’s ancient cultures. 
Yet it might be that in them was 
hidden that spiritual strength which 
alone could ennoble and purify tech- 
nological progress and save man from 
becoming the slave of matter. Much 
as the Orient could benefit from West- 
ern science, the Occident could en- 


rich its spiritual treasury by drawing 
upon the wisdom of the East. This 
was a challenging enterprise for the 
United Nations to promote and en- 
large the contacts between the two 
worlds on a cultural and social plane, 
aimed at the growth of confidence, 
mutual study co-operation and a de- 
pending sense of their indispensability 
to one another. 


Closer to Peace Than in 1948 


NICARAGUA 
ITH the eyes of mankind 
focused on the Palais de 


Chaillot at this time it might in some 
ways seem that we 
are closer to peace 
than we were at 
%. the 1948 Assembly 
_ in Paris, said Dr. 
Sevilla - Sacasa. 
/ But in other ways 
«ewe feel that we 
SA CE have drawn closer 

to war. Men who 
do not desire a third world war, 
because they have experienced the 
tragedies of the two wars through 
which our generation lived, believe 
and hope that the great powers can 
reach an understanding to respect the 
principles of the San _ Francisco 
Charter so that reconciliation can be 
achieved and international cordiality 
assured. The principles for final inter- 
national peace are difficult to achieve. 
There are many obstacles in the way, 
but Nicaragua is convinced that with 
patience, goodwill, and tenacity of 
purpose, and by drawing upon the 
experience acquired in recent years, 
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— DR. GUILLERMO SEVILLA-SACASA 


the United Nations is qualified to 
achieve its objectives. 

When hostilities broke out in Korea 
it was feared that that country might 
become the scene of a third world 
war, But today, in the light of the 
magnificent victories and the great 
achievements of those fighting under 
the United Nations banner, he felt that 
on the fields of the Korean Peninsula 
had been found concrete evidence that 
the collective action of the United 
Nations could paralyze the imperial- 
istic designs of aggressors. Nicaragua 
supports the joint French-United 
Kingdom-United States proposal on 
disarmament. In addition to disarma- 
ment being universal we should find 
the best means of enabling the United 
Nations to guarantee the most effi- 
cient control of future war production. 
If this sixth session reaches a solution 
on the problem of the reduction of 
armaments—and other problems of a 
similar nature—we may be certain 
that, just as the third session was 
called the Assembly of the Rights of 
Man, this session will, with the ap- 
plause of humanity, be known as the 
Assembly of Universal Reconciliation. 








BYELORUSSIAN S.S.R. 


Peoples’ Desire for a Lasting Peace 


HE United Nations has failed to 

justify the hopes and aspirations 
of the world for a lasting peace, for 
international co-operation among 
states, and for the development of 
trade and the acceleration of economic 
and social progress, said Mr. Kiselev. 
POLICY IN UNITED NATIONS The policy 
conducted within the United Nations 
during the last year has not led to the 
strengthening of international co- 
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operation on the basis of respect for 
the independence and sovereign equal- 
ity of states. Events have fully con- 
firmed the “profound political ana- 
lysis” of the activities of the United 
Nations by the head of the Soviet 
Union, Joseph Stalin, who told the 
correspondent of Pravda in an_ in- 
terview on February 17, 1951: 


“The United Nations Organiza- 
tion, created as a bulwark for the 





maintenance of peace, is being 
turned into a weapon of war, into 
a means for unleashing a new world 
war. The United Nations is thus 
taking the inglorious path of the 
League of Nations. In so doing, it 
is belying its moral authority, and 
falling into disintegration.” 


All the activities of the United Na- 
tions, with the Anglo-American bloc 
as its ruling core, testify to the stub- 
born efforts of that bloc to subvert the 
principle of the equal rights of states. 


The “stubborn unwillingness” to re- 
place the “Kuomintang clique” by the 
legal representatives of the Chinese 
people shows that the United States, 
the United Kingdom, France and the 
states supporting them are unwilling 
to co-operate .in strengthening the 
United Nations Organization as such. 

The United Nations radio is “wag- 
ing reactionary military propaganda.” 
Its broadcasts are made in “an hysteri- 
cal, inciting and instigating spirit, con- 
trary to the cause of peace.” 


KOREA Mr. Acheson and a number 
of representatives of other countries 
distorted the facts about Korea. It is 
established by a map found in the 
archives of the “Syngman Rhee Gov- 
ernment” in Seoul, and published by 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs of the 
People’s Democratic Republic of Ko- 
rea, that the plan for an attack against 
North Korea “by the puppet Syngman 
Rhee clique under the leadership of 
American generals and_ politicians 
from the governmental camp had 
been worked out in advance.” 


The aggression in Korea fomented 
and unleashed by the United States 
continues to this day. The whole world 
knows that the negotiations for a 
cessation of hotilities and an armistice 
in Korea were often interrupted be- 
cause of provocative American actions. 
An analysis of the Kaesong negotia- 
tions leads to the conclusion that the 
American ruling circles merely sought 
to satisfy world public opinion by a 
show of peace-loving intentions. 


Mr. Acheson passed over in silence 
the brutalities committed by “the 
American interventionists” against the 
Korean people, and the flagrant viola- 
tions of the Hague and the Geneva 
Conventions about the rules of waging 
wars. The annihilation of the Korean 
people has been carried out systemati- 
cally by destroying Korean cities and 
by employing such atrocious means 
of obliteration and extermination as 
the fire bombs and the napalm bombs. 
In American-occupied territory thou- 
sands of utterly peaceful and innocent 
inhabitants are being exterminated by 
the American troops without any 
semblance of legal action. 


All decent peoples throughout the 
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world are outraged, protest these 
brutalities, and demand an immediate 
cessation of hostilities. 


DISARMAMENT The main point of the 
tripartite proposals for the regulation, 
limitation and balanced reduction of 
all armed forces and armaments con- 
cerns the verification and census in 
stages of armed forces, and arma- 
ments, including atomic weapons. 
Thus, the question of a substantial 
reduction of arms and forces is 
superseded by that of an inventory, 
while the question of the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon is circumvented 
altogether. These proposals in their 
present form merely contemplate the 
discussion of the program; imple- 
mentation would have to await the 
termination of the war in Korea, and 
the settlement of the main political is- 
sues now dividing the nations. The 
problem of forestalling aggression is 
not raised at all. 

Why do these proposals say noth- 
ing about the prohibition of the use of 
poison gases and __ bacteriological 
weapons in a future war asked Mr. 
Kiselev. Why is it necessary now for 
the United Nations to confine itself 
to the collection of information about 
the most simple kind of armaments? 
Who would substantiate the reliability 
of such information? 

Who would determine when any 
particular stage of declaration and 
verification was to be regarded as com- 
pleted? There may arise a situation, 
Mr. Kiselev said, where some commis- 
sion Or committee of the United States 
Senate might express its dissatisfaction 
with the result of the work at a given 
time, making the further implementa- 
tion of the plan impossible. Nor was 
Mr. Acheson able to explain when 
and in what manner the eventual re- 
duction of armed forces and arma- 
ments is to be undertaken. On the 
contrary, he made it subject to a num- 
ber of qualifications and preconditions. 

The Soviet delegation has repeat- 
edly urged the necessity of prohibiting 
atomic weapons under effective inter- 
national control. But the United States 
delegation, “availing itself of its vot- 
ing machinery in the United Nations,” 
has systematically obstructed the ful- 
fillment of this legitimate demand of 
the overwhelming majority of world 
population. Mr. Acheson now again 
insists upon making “the notorious 
Baruch-Acheson-Lilienthal plan” the 
basis of United Nations work on the 
atomic problem, a plan designed to 
subject to United States control all 
sources of nuclear fuel, and all atomic 
production facilities throughout the 
world. The allegedly new proposals 
concerning stages are a further attempt 
to subvert and delay concrete activities 
for elaborating practical measures for 
the prohibition and control of the 
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atomic weapon, and to thwart the 
establishment of any effective control. 


U.S. STOCKPILING Referring to a news- 
paper dispatch that in 1950 the United 
States appropriated eight billion dol- 
lars for stockpiling atomic weapons, 
Mr. Kiselev said that the ruling circles 
of the United States “hope to utilize 
these weapons in the war which is 
being prepared by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can bloc against the peoples of the 
peace-loving camp.” 

General Bradley, the head of the 
Joint Chief of Staffs of the United 
States, assigned a considerable place 
in his speech before the American Oil 
Institute on November 9 this year to 
the question of utilizing atomic 
weapons for aggressive purposes, ac- 
cording to Mr. Kiselev. This speech 
revealed the real intention of the rul- 
ing circles of the United States. “Mr. 
Acheson seeks to cover up these ag- 
gressive intentions of the American 
imperialism by hypocritical talk about 
the reduction of armaments.” 


SOVIET PEACE EFFORTS Answering Mr. 
Lester Pearson, the Canadian repre- 
sentative, who in his speech in the 
Assembly had said that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky’s speech was mere propaganda, 
and that the Soviet Union had now 
decided to utilize the United Nations 
solely to attack those with whom it 
disagreed, Mr. Kiselev said that the 
Soviet Union had unswervingly fol- 
lowed a peaceful policy, and had al- 
ways been in the forefront of the 
struggle for preventing war. He re- 
ferred to the Soviet Union proposals 
for the one-third reduction in the 
armed forces of the five Great Powers; 
for the prohibition of atomic weapons; 
and for the conclusion of the five- 
power peace pact. All these were 
systematically swept aside by the “An- 
glo-American majority” in the United 
Nations. 

Mr. Acheson and his friends, while 
representing themselves as “sworn 
peace-mongers,” nevertheless create 
land bases and air bases in foreign 
territories to intimidate all peace-lov- 
ing nations. While they want no less 
than the reduction of armaments, they 
would be terrified by any agreement 
on that issue since that would thwart 
their aggressive plans, and set at 
nought the armaments race which had 
yielded to the monopolists billions of 
money in super-profits. They object to 
a five-power peace pact, arguing that 
the United Nations Charter is a sixty- 
nation pact. It is common knowledge, 
however, that a pact between the Unit- 
ed States of America, the Soviet 
Union, Britain, France and the Chi- 
nese People’s Republic would remove 
all threat of war, and deliver the world 
from burdensome and bloated military 
budgets and from the armaments race. 


It would constitute sufficient founda- 
tion for mutual trust and would make 
for peace and security among the na- 
tions. 


YUGOSLAV CHARGES Yugoslavia’s “im- 
pudent and_= slanderous outburst” 
against the Soviet Union and the peo- 
ples’ democracies was a_ distortion, 
and an attempt to belittle the merits of 
the Soviet army which had liberated 
the people of Yugoslavia, said Mr. 
Kiselev. These “fabrications” would 
not blot out from the memories of the 
Yugoslav people the liberating and 
emancipating role of the Soviet armies. 

The United States-Yugoslav agree- 
ment for military aid to Yugoslavia, 
Mr. Kiselev said, showed that “Tito’s 
Yugoslavia” is to be used as a tool 
of aggression against the Soviet Union. 
To cover up their “traitorous anti- 
people policy, and their desertion to 
the camp of aggressors,” the “Tito 
clique” had resorted to slander. This 
would not deceive the peoples of the 
world who know that no threat has 
ever originated from the U.S.S.R. 
against anybody. 


U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS Peace-loving peoples 
throughout the world have combined 
their efforts for the maintenance of 
peace. Hundreds of millions of hu- 
man beings have joined the struggle. 
They demand the conclusion of a 
peace pact among the five powers. 
The Byelorussian people whole- 
heartedly support the Soviet Union 
proposals submitted by Mr. Vyshin- 
sky. The General Assembly should 
call upon the five great powers to con- 
clude a peace pact. It should also call 
upon the governments of the Members 
and non-Members of the United Na- 
tions to consider the question of a sub- 
stantial reduction of armed forces and 
armaments at a world peace confer- 
ence. It must recognize the need for 
countries participating in action in 
Korea to cease hostilities, to conclude 
a cease-fire and, withdraw their forces 
from the thirty-eighth parallel within 
ten days, on the understanding that 
all foreign troops as well as foreign 
volunteer detachments should be with- 


drawn from Korea _ within three 
months. 
The sixth session of the General 


Assembly must also declare that par- 
ticipation in “the aggressive Atlantic 
bloc, and the establishment by some 
states, with the United States in the 
van, of military, naval, and air forces 
on foreign territories is “incompatible 
with the membership of the United 
Nations.” 

“These proposals,” concluded Mr. 
Kiselev, “are the token of the peace- 
ful intentions of the Soviet Union 
which continues its victorious march 
forward.” 
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COSTA RICA 


Example of Western Hemisphere 


OSTA Rica has always had respect 
for the rights of man, and there 

are no “iron curtains” to prevent any- 
one from coming 
in to see for them- 
selves its truly 
democratic life. 
Costa Rica con- 
siders it its moral 
duty to support any 
world cause for a 
lasting peace whose 
objective is mutual 
respect and_toler- 
ance among men. 
So long as some 
nations live in a 
state of slavery or are denied their 
rights, there cannot be lasting peace. 
It is regrettable that obstacles have 
been put in the way of a final peace 
with Italy and that Italy has not been 
admitted to the brotherhood of na- 
tions; also that the new Germany 
should not be able to express its 
rights through an election watched 
over by an international body and 
to unite and be allowed to enter the 
international community of nations. 

It is deplorable, too, that familiar 
delaying tactics have made it impos- 
sible to arrive at any peace in Korea. 
If peace is achieved rapidly, not only 
will the shedding of blood be avoided, 
but a solution of the terrible problems 
of the Far East will be hastened. 

It is deplorable that thousands of 
human beings should be turned out 
of their homes to live in concentration 
and forced labor camps. 

The peace of the world depends on 
the firmness of the democratic na- 
tions and mutual comprehension of 
their duties and rights, and, above all, 
on the result of the work of the men 
in this Assembly. 





ATLANTIC PACT The free nations of the 
West are perhaps the bulwark for 
peace, to resist aggression wherever it 
may occur. For that reason, the At- 
lantic Pact has been set up, not as a 
means of aggression but of defence 
against aggression. Destruction of this 
pact, which was cleverly suggested, 
could never strengthen peace. The 
peace-loving nations should constitute 
a force which should be able to face 
up to the covetousness of aggressive 
nations. All nations should be able 
to enjoy the right to live together in 
peace. 

Costa Rica cannot but support any 
viable measure which would ensure 
peace. The appeal of the United 
States for greater disarmament and 
control, subject to inspection, of arms 
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and atomic energy, is worthy of close 
reflective analysis, particularly by the 
four great powers. On the other hand, 
the Soviet Union’s proposal seems to 
have the deliberate intention of pro- 
posing the impossible. 

Because of the “veto,” the Security 
Council does not have the force to 
intervene with the necessary rapidity 
and efficacy. It should have more 
authority for control and supervision, 
especially in the explosive areas of the 
world, such as the Balkans, the Near 
East, and Indo-China. 


IMPARTIAL COMMISSIONS In such cases 
as Yugoslavia’s complaint of inter- 
ference and provocation by the Soviet 
Union and its satellites, already before 
the Assembly, and other similar cases, 
the complaints should be verified by 
impartial commissions which should 
be able to act swiftly and recommend 
the necessary sanctions. Without ade- 
quate sanctions, the action of the 
United Nations becomes merely a 
romantic instrument, especially when 
aggressive nations are not inclined to 
take its warnings seriously. 

In all events, such action should 
represent international co-operation, 
as in the case of Korea. The Assembly 
should have greater authority in order 
to take under its wing all the security 
agencies, such as the Atlantic Pact, 
the Organization of American States, 
the security pact between the United 
States, Australia, and New Zealand, 
and the security pacts with Japan and 


INDONESIA 





the Philippines, so that each of those 
organizations could immediately check 
any attempt at aggression in accor- 
dance with the resolutions of the As- 
sembly. 

The provisions for helping under- 
developed countries and the work of 


UNICEF are worth mentioning as 
means of co-operation in the common 
effort for maintaining peace. 


HEMISPHERIC ACCORD The Western 
Hemisphere is giving the world an 
example worthy of imitation. There is 
no discord between the nations there. 
Their relations are based on the prin- 
ciples of the Organization of Ameri- 
can States which are inspired by the 
United Nations Charter. Recently the 
San Salvador Charter was signed, 
based on similar principles, as an 
instrument for achieving harmony 
and spiritual union between the five 
sister republics of Central America. 
Between all the nations of the Hemi- 
sphere exist a spirit of close relation- 
ship and a common desire to convert 
the American continent into an em- 
porium of wealth in order to meet 
the needs of the world and as a per- 
manent factory for all the require- 
ments of mankind. 

While want and misery exist, there 
will be no lasting peace. All the forces 
of production can be put at the service 
of humanity once the clouds of war 
have disappeared. The common effort 
of all the peoples would thereby lead 
to a better world. 

“The problem of war, if considered 
from an objective point of view, is 
not a problem of religion or of lan- 
guage or of economy or of territorial 
divisions—it is the problem of Man.” 


Appeal to Sense of Justice 


N appeal for great power recon- 

ciliation and disarmament was 
made by Ahmad Subardjo, Foreign 
Minister of Indo- 
nesia. “Among the 
peoples represented 
here,” ~he _ said, 
“there is not one 
who will not hasten 
to express its sin- 
cere will for world 
peace, its honest 
desire to extend its 
full support toward 
the attainment of 
the objectives of 
the United Nations 
to maintain peace and security, but 
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there is not a single nation which by 
itself is able to relieve the ominous 
tension which is the result of the 
formation of new conflicting blocs, if 
the atmosphere of conciliation, of 
mutual confidence and goodwill is 
absent.” 

Although it was not for a young 
country like Indonesia, only recently 
admitted to the United Nations, to 
remind older and more experienced 
nations of the solemn pledge they 
made six years ago at San Francisco, 
nevertheless Indonesia would do so. 
With all the conviction and idealism 
it could command, Indonesia appealed 
to reason, the sense of justice and the 
conscience of humanity that the As- 
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sembly might do every.ining possible 
to check the forces which were lead- 
ing the world to its undoing. Indo- 
nesia did so with profound sincerity, 
and stood ready with all the re- 
sources at its disposal to co-operate 
in the creation of a situation of con- 
ciliation and tolerance. Indonesia also 
appealed to the powers concerned to 
accelerate the process of the emanci- 
pation of dependent peoples and to 
eliminate, as a contravention of the 
Charter, the remaining vestiges of the 
colonial system wherever they still 
may be found. Indonesia called on all 
peoples to work for the realization of 
the objectives of the United Nations 
on the basis of friendship, co-opera- 
tion and mutual confidence and re- 
spect 

The vast amounts of money being 
spent in the armaments race created 
a sense of frustration and profound 
disappointment over the fact that, in 
our present stage of world develop- 
ment, humanity fails to halt the arma- 
ments race and apply the same 
amounts of money to constructive pur- 
poses. Tremendous sums of money are 
required for the development of the 
so-called under-developed countries in 
Asia, Africa and other regions of 
the world, in order to enable these 
countries to participate in world eco- 
nomic intercourse and in promoting 
world prosperity. Indonesia itself only 
recently passed through a period of 
eight years of war. As it emerged 
out of this war, it entered the family 
of nations with a devastated country 
and had to take in hand its economic, 
social and cultural rehabilitation and 
reconstruction with pitifully inade- 
quate means. Indonesia has great eco- 
nomic potentialities, but it lacks the 
means for their exploitation. In its 
work for peace the United Nations is 
carrying out a program of technical 
assistance in which Indonesia has been 
included. This program promised to 
yield most favorable results, if wisely 
applied. Above all, there was need for 
a right and tactful approach by those 
who extend the technical assistance, 
and an accurate understanding of the 
problems of the recipient country. 

The peoples of South and South- 
East Asia, after freeing themselves 
from centuries of colonial domination, 
had to come to grips with problems 
which were the legacy of colonial ad- 
ministrations. “With a chaotic inven- 
tory in the economic, financial and 
social fields and an administrative 
organization which has been stripped 
of technical personnel and is now ob- 
solete, these peoples are confronted 
with the task of building up a well 
functioning administrative organiza- 
tion which must be adapted to modern 
world intercourse while preserving na- 
tional individuality,” said Mr. Sub- 
ardjo. “This task requires a situation 
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of lasting peace. The people in our 
part of the world have no other desire 
than to be left in peace so that they 
can work unhampered at the peaceful 
task of building up their national 
identity.” 

In accordance with the spirit and 
letter of the Charter, the South and 
South-East Asian countries sought to 
promote regional interests through the 
creation of a spirit of solidarity, of 
mutual understanding and sympathy, 
and the promotion of common inter- 
ests in the political, economic, sociai 
and cultural fields. Regional confer- 
ences such as the one convened by 
the Philippines in May 1950 at Baguio, 
in which practically all countries of 
the region participated, and recent 


ETHIOPIA 


ministerial conferences between Burma 
and Indonesia, between Burma and 
India, and mutual exchange of good- 
will missions characterized the man- 
ner in which governments in the area 
endeavored to foster a spirit of mutual 
friendship, goodwill and understanding 
in the interests of world peace. It 
such a determined policy of peace con- 
ducted by the small powers in South- 
East Asia was so conducive to the 
spirit of co-operation toward common 
progress, it was justifiable to ask why 
the major powers could not follow this 
example in safeguarding general world 
peace and ensuring the peaceful co- 
existence of all peoples in the world, 
irrespective of race, religion or poli- 
tical ideology. 


Important Role of Smaller States 


ONFIDENCE that the United Na- 

tions will render an even more 
efficacious contribution to the main- 
tenance of world peace was expres- 
sed by Ato Abebe Retta, of Ethiopia. 
Despite the “darkened atmosphere” 
under which the Assembly met, his 
delegation felt the United Nations had 
achieved progress. It had embarked 
upon the unprecedented decision to 
apply military measures for the de- 
fence of the Charter. As one of the 
smaller states—and one which was 
making a real contribution in Korea 
by giving a practical example of col- 
lective defence at the call of the Uni- 
ted Nations—Ethiopia considered the 
achievement of this collective stand— 
hitherto regarded as an ideal—to be 
a matter of encouragement. 


Another encouraging sign was the 
increasing importance of the small 
Member states in the Organization, 
to which attention had been drawn by 
the Secretary-General in his annual 
report. Small states also had strategic 
locations and resources and their po- 
tentials should be properly evaluated 
in the cause of world peace. Ethiopia 
had made outstanding progress in 
several fields and today her problem 
was not one of marginal subsistence 
but that of pushing ahead the fron- 
tiers of the people’s economic and 
social well being. There could be no 
turning back on this road of progress. 
Unless the program of economic and 
social aid being pursued by the United 
Nations can be achieved, political. as 
well as social and economic grievances, 
leading to expressions of discontent, 
will inevitably follow. 


“In no other region is this more 
true than in the case of Africa and 
Middle Eastern countries,” declared 


— ATO ABEBE RETTA 


Mr. Retta. “Their strategic and eco- 
nomic potentials cannot be ignored. 
Self-sufficiency is not the prerogative 
of a State, and least of all of the 
smaller States. The burden of rearm- 
ament, therefore, becomes _ trans- 
cendent in the sense that it curtails 
the amount of co-operation and as- 
sistance based on mutual goodwill. 
For this reason it becomes particularly 
important to resolve the world crisis, 
with its accompanying armaments 
race, in order to devote all efforts to 
raising economic and social standards 
—not alone in the Middle East but 
also in other parts of Africa, Asia, 
America and even Europe.” Small 
states are sometimes farther removed, 
politically and geographically, from 
the scenes of problems and, there- 
fore, may be expected to bring to the 
examination and solution of such 
problems an element of disinterested- 
ness and objectivity which might, 
otherwise, be lacking. Objectivity also 
sometimes implied the absence of an 
acute sense of practical reality, and 
this defect may not have been with- 
out its influence in some decisions of 
the General Assembly. 

However, the combined actions and 
attitudes of the great and small Mem- 
bers of the Organization should prove 
increasingly conducive to the just and 
balanced solution of all problems. 
Never were the great States of the 
world more powerful and more cap- 
able of exerting universally their 
forces for good or evil. With all the 
goodwill in the world, it was incon- 
ceivable that the great industrialized 
nations which have a program of re- 
armament to follow could be expected 
to render their co-operation in the 
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cultural, economic and social develop- 
ment of the less developed countries 
at the expense of the risk of lowering 
the standard of living of their own 
people, on whatever advantageous 
terms. 

In conclusion, Mr. Retta thought 


it reasonable to hope that, with good 
will by both great and small states, 
the sixth Assembly session would 
achieve its “high mission” by ending 
the causes of anxiety and introducing 
a new era of peace and understanding 
everywhere. 





LIBERIA 


The Sanctity of Treaties 


HE Liberian people, said Henry 

Ford Cooper, had been able to 
maintain their independence, not by 
force, as it had no 
army or navy, but 
by relying on the 
sanctity of  inter- 
national treaties. 
Fortunately, Libe- 
ria’s two “great 
colonial neighbors” 
had almost always 
respected their in- 
ternational obliga- 
tions toward  Li- 
beria. 





Respect by the 
great powers for the sanctity of inter- 
national treaties is One way to ensure 
peace. Otherwise, the very existence 
of the small nations would continually 
be threatened by the whims of the 
strong. 


Many of the hopes of the small 
nations have been shattered during 
the past years. Things have reached a 
point where small nations find them- 
selves in the same situation as the Fox, 
in the fable of the Lion, the Ass and 
the Fox. In this situation, small na- 
tions must act and vote in the way 
they think most convenient to their 
immediate interests. Until all the 
principles and ideals of the United Na- 
tions become realized, small nations 
can do nothing elise. 


The work of the United Nations 
and its specialized agencies in the eco- 
nomic and _ social fields deserved 
praise. The World Health Organiza- 
tion and the International Labor 
Organization are carrying out impor- 
tant projects in Liberia and helping 
it to resolve its labor and health prob- 
lems. Liberia is also happy that the 
newly established United Nations In- 
formation Centre in Monrovia has 
made “much progress” in enlightening 
the people of the region as to the work 
and purposes of the United Nations. 


Real peace cannot be achieved un- 
less the just aspirations of dependent 
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— HENRY FORD COOPER 


peoples are respected. Some admini- 
tering powers have introduced en- 





lightened reforms for the advancement 
of the people under their care toward 
self-government. Others, however, 
have held back and are still holding 
back the advancement of those under 
their administration in order to con- 
tinue exploiting them. 


Such unjust policies should be 
checked, not only in so far as they are 
applied to dependent peoples in Asia, 
but also to those in Africa. 


Liberia, Mr. Cooper concluded, is 
appreciative of the hospitality of the 
French Government in welcoming the 
United Nations to its capital. 





SYRIA 


Great Powers “Bound” to Meet 


HE world was listening to what 

was being said in the Assembly, 
declared Mr. El-Khouri, anxious to 
be assured _ that 
there would be no 
war, that peace was 
guaranteed. The 
world was anxious 
to be assured that 
the armaments race 
would be ended, 
and the vast funds 
expended on it di- 
verted to social 
progress. But no 
such assurances had 
been given. 
considered that the 





Great 


Syria 
Powers were “bound” to meet together 


and discuss their differences. Last 
year, the Assembly had adopted a 
resolution to this effect unanimously. 

As to the disarmament proposals 
before the Assembly, the tripartite 
plan would fail because it could not 
be applied by one side only, and the 
Soviet plan would be “defeated as 
usual.” The whole scheme of disarma- 
ment would fall into oblivion, and the 
armaments race would go on, “con- 
tinuing to frighten the world, awaiting 
explosion.” Millions of men had been 
mobilized, and they could not stand 
idle forever. 

With the “frightful” weapons of 
mass destruction now available, he 
feared “the total destruction of both 
sides.” 

There is no way out of the impasse 
over the admission of new Members 
to the United Nations, so long as the 
procedure provided in the Charter 
remains. It is useless to discuss the 
matter. But Syria strongly favors 
universality of Membership. 


— FARIS BEY EL-KHOURI 


One of the speakers in the debate 
had linked the North Atlantic Treaty 
Organization with the new Middle 
East Command, putting them on the 
same level. Syria would have to dis- 
agree with this. The North Atlantic 
Treaty was an alliance of the twelve 
signatory states, who had negotiated 
its terms together, to defend their own 
territories against eventual external 
aggression. The Middle East Com- 
mand, however, was different. The 
declaration had been written and 
signed by four states not of the Middle 
East, and the Middle East govern- 
ments had had no knowledge of it. 
Syria could not find any jusification 
for this. The Middle East Command 
could not be “imposed.” 


If the governments of the West 
wanted “an approach to political un- 
derstanding,” they should first seek 
a solution to pending disputes, such 
as the Egyptian complaint and the 
“Palestine catastrophe.” However, 
there was no sign of this. “Sad events” 
were being perpetrated in and near 
the Suez Canal Zone, and the West 
was giving no support to the resolu- 
tions of the United Nations for the 
repatriation or compensation of the 
Arab refugees driven from their homes 
in Palestine by “intimidation and ter- 
rorism” months before the Arab states 
intervened. Because of “Jewish re- 
sistance” not a single one of these had 
been allowed to return to his home. 


A speaker had urged Israel and its 
Arab neighbors to live together in 
peaceful co-operation. But such peace- 
ful co-existence could only be based 
on justice and respect for the rights 
of neighbors, and that was not the 
case in Palestine now. 
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BURMA 


“Create Spirit of Compromise” 


HE Burmese delegation felt sad- 


dened and alarmed at the un- 
compromising stand taken by the lead- 
ing powers. There 

was so much dis- 

trust, suspicion, 


ind intolerance that 
one had to ask 
whether there was 
any hope for peace, 
: ‘said U Myint 
Thein. Six years after the cessation of 
hostilities the world situation has re- 
mained tense, with the prospects 
worsening. 

Burma has seen war and was fought 
over twice. It was liberated eventually 
but at a dreadful price in loss of life. 
The war scars remained today. If 
World War Three should come would 
it not be the smaller nations, un- 
fortunately geographically placed in 
the path of war, who would suffer 
first? Nobody wants war for even the 
fruits of victory are poisonous and 
uneatable, but each side accuses the 
Other of fostering war. Everybody 
yearns for peace but apparently no 
amount of shouting or the mere 
launching of formulae for peace will 
achieve the desired objective until and 
unless the spirit of compromise is 
fostered in this Assembly and there 
is an attempt to eradicate the distrust, 
suspicion and intolerance which seem 
to pervade the United Nations today. 


“This then is our fear and the 
Burmese delegation, even if they rep- 
resent a very small nation, are no less 
sincere in their desire for peace. They 
therefore make their fervent appeal to 
the representatives of the major 
powers who can shape the destiny of 
the world, to endeavour to effect a 
change of heart which will pave the 
way to a spirit of compromise.” 


Despite the frustrating atmosphere, 
Burma still has the greatest faith in 
the United Nations and fully endorses 
the call of the United Kingdom for 
toleration, patience and restraint in 
order to build a worthy world. If it is 
possible for the former deadly enemies 
of the Second World War to become 
friends once more, is it too much to 
hope that former allies will also do 
the same? 


There are other causes for world 
tension today. One major cause is the 
continuing domination exercised by 
certain powers on those subjected to 
their authority. As a nation which 
only recently recovered its independ- 
ence, it it understandable that Burma 
should have strong views on_ the 
question. Experience has shown that 
timely recognition of the legitimate 
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— U MYINT THEIN 


aspirations of a subject nation can 
give birth to a new and fruitful rela- 
tionship between the governors and 
the governed. Failure to recognize 
such legitimate aspirations can but 
bring bitterness, hatred and chaos. 

Referring to the problem of racial 
discrimination—which did not seem 
to exist in Fri rep- 
resentative hoped for the day when 
the world will indeed become a 
brotherhood of human beings without 
reference to race or color. 


HOPEFUL DEVELOPMENT The most 
hopeful development of the century 
has been the realization in the more 
highly developed countries that there 
can be no genuine peace until some 
substantial adjustment is made in the 
disequilibrium which exists in the liv- 
ing standards of the peoples of the 
world. This is the biggest, long-range 





problem confronting the United Na- 
tions today which, keenly aware of 
its existence, is making earnest en- 
deavours to tackle this ‘gigantic task.” 
But, so long as the present political 
tension lasts, the United Nations will 
be able to do little more than scratch 
the surface. A good beginning has 
been made, however, and it is Burma’s 
fervent hove that with a reduction in 
world tension it will be possible to 
divert to this purpose a_ substantial 
proportion of what is now being spent 
On defensive measures. 


On the question of the economic 
development of under-developed coun- 
tries, Burma feels that the aim should 
be to develop the human, rather than 
the material resources of a country. 
“One of the main causes of the 
present trouble in Asia is that formerly 
the material resources and not the 
people were developed, because eco- 
nomic progress was regarded as suff 
cient,” said U Thein, concluding: 
“Economic progress unaccompanied 
by enhancement of human welfare 
is self-defeating.” 





EGYPT 


Shadow of War in the Middle East 


N area of strength cannot be cre- 

ated, in the Middle East or else- 
where, on the basis of “earning the 
distrust” of the people of the area or 
of denying them their rights, declared 
Salah el-Din Pasha. The people of 
the Middle East will continue to refuse 
a status in any way less than that of 
“equal sovereignty with all the peoples 


- of the earth.” 


That this year the General As- 
sembly is meeting under the shadow 
of two wars; one in Korea and one in 
Egypt. The latter, he said, is a “real 
war, waged upon Egypt by a country 
claiming still to be an ally.” British 
troops had been rushed into the Suez 
Canal Zone in numbers far exceeding 
the stipulations of the 1936 Treaty 
and had taken full possession of the 
whole Suez Canal area, placing it 
under martial law and cutting it off 
from the rest of the country. More- 
over they had taken over control of 
various public utilities, such as com- 
munications, electricity and the water 
system. Public authorities had been 
molested and their work interfered 
with, British forces had repeatedly 
fired at Egyptian military and police 
forces and had shot down peaceful 
civilians, “not even sparing women 
and children.” Egyptian newspapers 
had been banned and in general there 
was interference by the British in 
practically all fields. 

This was but a “brief account of 
British atrocities and of British ag- 
gression” in Egypt. “If this is not 


— SALAH EL-DIN PASHA 


war, I do not know what war is.” 

The United States representative, in 
his speech before the Assembly, had 
referred to violations of human rights 
in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
Egypt wondered what description he 
would give to the atrocities committed 
by “his British friends and_ allies.” 
Without doubt this was “shameful, 
treacherous aggression’ by the United 
Kingdom—a violation of the Charter 
and a breach of international peace 
and security. 

The reason for all this was of 
course quite obviously that the United 
Kingdom was desperately clinging to 
the “crumbling system of imperial- 
ism;” to the policy of “influence, and 
encroachment” which, in the words of 
the late President Roosevelt, “had 
been tried once again and failed.” 

Nevertheless, some representatives, 
and the representative of New Zealand 
in particular, had seen fit to accuse 
Egypt of being the party to blame 
for all this because of allegedly hav- 
ing repudiated an international obliga- 
tion freely arrived at. 

Britain had tried, “through an end- 
less chain of one pretext after an- 
other,” to prolong an occupation which 
began in 1882. Today, the British are 
resorting to a “pompous but empty 
pretext” that had nothing to do with 
the world of the Charter of the 
United Nations. They have set them- 
selves up as the “self-appointed” de- 
fenders of the Middle East. In the 
past 70 years, the British had made 
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more than 60 promises to withdraw 
their armed forces from Egyptian 
territory. In 1946 they had promised 
to withdraw by September, 1949. Yet 
the British are maintaining, on Egyp- 
tian territory, tens of thousands of 
their troops and are almost every day 
adding to them. 

In order to keep their troops for- 
ever in Egypt the British have created 
the most vicious of vicious circles on 
record. Thus, in spite of specific 
obligations undertaken, and though 
they had had more than enough time 
in which to do it, the British had not 
helped in any way to set up, train 
and equip an Egyptian Army which 
otherwise would today have been 
capable of bearing its full share of 
responsibility under the United Na- 
tions Charter. Indeed the British had 
always prevented the growth of an 
Egyptian army in order that their own 
could continue to occupy Egypt. 

This was not the only British viola- 
tion of international obligations en- 
tered into with Egypt. Whenever it had 
suited the British purpose, they had 
trampled upon and torn to shreds the 
treaties that bound them, yet they 
still claim to be an ally. 

In the case of Palestine, the Brit- 
ish had taken a hostile course that 
had exposed Egypt to grave dangers. 
In the Sudan, they had pursued a 
policy calculated to separate the 
Sudan from Egypt and to separate 
Southern Sudan from Northern Sudan. 

Now that national consciousness 
has awakened in Egypt and the Sudan, 
the British are adopting new tactics 
and attempting to present themselves 
as the spokesmen for the welfare of 
the Sudanese people. Who has au- 
thorized the British to do so? What 
historical, legal or moral considera- 
tions give them the right to interfere 
between Egyptians and their compa- 
triots, the Sudanese, who had been 
united from time immemorial by 
many links? 

The truth of the matter is that the 
British are trying to continue their 
administration of the Sudan for as 
long as possible so that they can have 
the opportunity of “independent action 
under cover of the will of the Sudan- 
cee.” 

When asked about the period that 
might be necessary for the Sudan to 
attain self-government, the British had 
estimated from fifteen to twenty years, 
while the Egyptian estimate was two 
years on the basis of the General As- 
sembly’s resolution on Libya. 

“IT do from this rostrum,” said 
Salah el-Din Pasha, “and before this 
common forum of the United Nations, 
declare as a challenge to the United 
Kingdom that, for our part, we ac- 
cept to withdraw our officials and 
our armed forces from the Sudan, on 
condition that the United Kingdom 
do the same, so as to allow the Sudan- 
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ese freely to express their will through 
a plebiscite for which the necessary 
machinery, atmosphere and prepara- 
tion could be provided with the co- 
operation of the United Nations.” 
This was a frank, clear-cut challenge 
to the United Kingdom, “which I 


am more than sure the British will 
not take up.” 
In denouncing the now extinct 


Treaty of 1936, and the Agreements 
of 1899, Egypt had done no more 
than “announce their death” since 
they had “already been murdered by 
the United Kingdom.” The 1936 
Treaty should not, in any event, be 
regarded as a “freely concluded 
agreement” as the representative of 
New Zealand had termed it, since it 
had been signed under the “haunting 
and heavy pressure” of British occupa- 
tion. 





Though the Middle East was an 
area of vital importance to interna- 
tional communications, the references 
made to this by some delegates ap- 
peared to ignore the problems, the life, 
the aspirations and the rights of the 
peoples living in the area. 

In conclusion, Salah el-Din Pasha 
said, his country would not buy the 
“self-same dope-containing ‘broken 
doll’ of Imperialism, outwardly paint- 
ed in a different color,” which the 
United Kingdom, “in association with 
some other deluded Powers,” had been 
trying to sell to Egypt since the end 
of the United Kingdom-Egyptian 
Agreements. On the other hand, his 
country would stand by the Charter, 
by the resolutions of the United Na- 
tions, and for the prevalence of the 
rule of law in international relations. 





CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Support for U.S.S.R. Peace Proposal 


HE Assembly is meeting for a 

second time “in the period when 
the forces of imperialism have passed 
from the preparation of aggression 
to direct aggressive acts,” said Mrs. 
Sekaninova. The war in Korea has 
been going on for more than sixteen 
months carried on with “total lack 
of humanity by the Anglo-Ameri- 
can interventionists.” But the Ko- 
rean people are still determined to 
bring the defence of their freedom 
and independence to a successful end. 

The illegal acts in Korea are being 
carried on under the cloak of the 
authority of the United Nations. This 
Organization, created to maintain in- 
ternational peace and security, is being 
“transformed into an instrument of 
imperialist aggression.” It is natural 
that the peace-loving nations wonder 
whether this present session of the 
Assembly is going to put an end 
to such things. 


PEACE PROPOSALS Czechoslovakia wel- 
comes “the peace proposals” submitted 
to this Assembly by the Soviet Union. 
The proposals are “a consistent con- 
tinuation of the ceaseless effort of the 
Soviet Union to remove the threat of 
war and to secure lasting peace” and 
“solve all the burning problems of 
today.” 

What has been heard in the debate 
shows how far the United Nations has 
been led from its path. Many speakers, 
following the imperialistic policies of 
the United States, had intentionally 
based their conclusions on the thesis 
that war is inevitable, since this thesis 
was necessary for the instigators of 
a new war. 


— GERTRUDE SEKANINOVA 


The report of the Collective Meas- 
ures Committee shows the real interest 
of last year’s illegal resolution hypo- 
critically called “Uniting for Peace”: 
to open the road to the extension of 
the already begun aggression. There 
can be no doubt as to who was to use 
these “collective measures” and against 
whom they were directed. 

The other day the British Foreign 
Secretary appealed for “moderation 
and tolerance,” but then supported 
“absurd and provocative proposals” 
which had been carried through for 
the agenda by the “mechanical ma- 
jority.” This was the technique fol- 
lowed by the Anglo-American bloc. 

The decisions on such matters as 
Chinese representation, German elec- 
tions and “the so-called complaints 
of the Kuomintang or of the Tito 
clique” are shameful. 

Czechoslovakia wants to remind the 
Assembly that the action taken on 
Chinese representation would not pre- 
vent the great Chinese people from 
playing their important part in the 
affairs of the word. 

As to the statement of United 
States Secretary of State Dean Ache- 
son, Korea was indeed a symbol of 
aggression, but of “the aggression of 
an imperialistic power against a small 
country which, with the assistance of 
the Soviet Union, had liberated itself 
from the yoke of the militaristic clique 
of Japanese imperialists and started to 
lead an independent life.” 

One million Koreans have been 
killed, and damage to the country ex- 
ceeded two billion dollars. The Ko- 
rean people knew the benefits of 
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American policy. They rejected “the 
American conception of happiness,” 
and so did the people of Western 
Europe, who saw the forced alliance 
with the United States dragging down 
their standard of living. 


JAPANESE TREATY San Francisco has 
Oecome an expression of “the unscru- 
pulous enforcement of the objectives 
of United States foreign policy.” The 
so-called peace treaty is in reality a 
foundation for a military alliance with 
resurrected Japanese militarism. And 
now “the spirit of San Francisco is to 
be extended to Europe as well,” in the 
transformation of Western Germany 
into the main base of imperialist ag- 
gression in Europe. 

The aggressive aim of the Atlantic 
Pact has become more and more 
apparent in the past year. The Pact 
has been extended thousands of miles 
from Atlantic shores, and now the 
word “Atlantic” has ceased to be a 
geographical term and become a 
synonym for aggressiveness. 

The tripartite plan is “a worse 
edition of previous proposals” many 


THE PHILIPPINES 


times exposed as means for achiev- 
ing United States aims of world dom- 
ination. And those entrusted with the 
conduct of the aggression in Korea 
are doing all possible to postpone 
“even the so-called program of Mr. 
Acheson.” 

Four months have passed since the 
peace appeal of Soviet delegate Yakov 
Malik, and all this time the United 
States interventionists have been in- 
venting pretences to obstruct the arm- 
istice negotiations into which they had 
been forced by the desire for peace 
of their own people. Now, in the last 
few days, they have resorted to “the 
basest slanders,” falsely charging, in 
the Goebbels manner, the heroic Ko- 
rean people with murdering prisoners 
of war. 

Concluding, Mrs. Sekaninova ap- 
pealed to all delegations “which cherish 
world peace and the security of na- 
tions” to support “the peace proposals” 
of the Soviet Union, which “express 
the things desired and wanted by the 
common man, no matter where in the 
world he lives and works.” 


Constructive Work For Peace 


VERY session of the General 

Assembly since 1946 has been 
described as a “crucial” one, said 
General Romulo. The evidence heard 
from this rostrum, however, shows 
“a dangerous freezing of attitudes 
toward peace.” 


INSTINCT OF SURVIVAL There was a 
time when war was 
a fairly good gam- 
ble promising divi- 
dends to the victor. 
But there is no 
longer any “per- 
centage” in the 
atomic war. Since 
men cannot be ex- 
pected to abjure 
war of their free will, it has been 
suggested that, in this atomic age, 
they may be persuaded to do so by 
a compulsion of fear. The speeches 
heard here have given no basis for 
this hope 

“Yet the instinct of survival must 
remain strong even in the human 
species which seems to be hell-bent 
for suicide.” Humble people of all 
lands value the great blessing of life. 
It is this which would ultimately decide 
the great issue of war and peace and 
“not the grim ironic humor which 
delights in ridicule and seems deter- 
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— GENERAL CARLOS P. ROMULO 


mined to win a debating point even at 
the cost of universal catastrophe.” 


DISARMAMENT PROPOSALS ‘The proposal 
of France, United Kingdom and Unit- 
ed States for the regulation, limitation 
and balanced reduction of all armed 
forces and all armaments, including 
atomic weapons, with its features of 
disclosure and verification, has been 
brushed aside by Mr. Vyshinsky, with 
scorn. But the fact remains that this 
proposal represents a substantial ad- 
vance from the previous position of 
the United States. For the first time 
we have the possibility of an actual 
census of atomic weapons, along with 
other armaments, organically linked to 
the objective of regulating and limiting 
armed forces and armaments of all 
kinds, including the control of atomic 
energy and the prohibition of atomic 
weapons. 


INVENTORY While implying that a 
method of inventory is unsuitable for 
the ultimate purpose of regulating 
armaments, controlling atomic energy, 
and prohibiting atomic weapons Mr. 
Vyshinsky refuted his own argument 
by reading out impressive statistics 
about industrial progress in the Soviet 
Union. It is far more important for 
our peace of mind to know how many 


atomic bombs and jet planes each 
state has and must forego for the 
sake of peace than to be told the 
kilowatt hours produced by the Soviet 
Union. 

“It would appear that Mr. Vyshin- 
sky has no real objection to counting 
things, except the things that count.” 

Since all powers must simultane- 
ously agree to a common system of 
inventory, verification and inspection, 
and since the dangers of disclosure, if 
any, will be suffered equally, it is 
difficult to understand why one power 
alone should object to it. 

“Unless and until a fool-proof sys- 
tem of verification and inspection is 
first established and in operation,” 
argued General Romulo, “the United - 
States cannot be expected to reveal, 
and we should, in fact, ask it not to 
reveal, any information which might 
endanger the security of the world.” 


“PEACE OFFENSIVE” Underlying this 
whole controversy is the absence of 
good faith—a “vice” exhibited by the 
Soviet proposal to an extreme degree. 
The Soviet Union proposed a one- 
third reduction of all armed forces 
at a time when the whole world knew 
that all the great powers, excepting 
the Soviet Union alone, had disbanded 
their troops. Then there was the well- 
known Soviet proposal for the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons at a time 
when everybody knew that the United 
States enjoyed a clear superiority in 
the production of such weapons, which 
served as a counter-poise to the Soviet 
superiority in armed forces. 

These proposals were part of the 
so-called Soviet “peace offensive” 
an attempt to win the battle of prop- 
aganda with disarmament proposals 
which could never be accepted by the 
other side. Such “peace offensives” 
must be regarded with suspicion. By 
evoking counter-offensives in kind, 
they reduce the search for peace to 
“a dishonest and even absurd compe- 
tition for the applause of the gullible.” 

The peoples of the world are not so 
much interested in finding out whose 
claim to peaceful intentions is more 
eloquently advanced as in knowing 
whether the great powers are, in fact, 
ready to translate their repeated peace- 
ful affirmations into deeds. 





WORKMANLIKE TASK “There ought to 
be a moratorium on argument merely 
for the sake of winning a debating 
point, as well as a moratorium on 
recrimination merely for the sake of 
heaping blame on each other,” said 
General Romulo. The representatives 
of the great powers should get together 
and apply themselves to “the work- 
manlike task” of securing mankind 
from the horrors of an atomic war. 
Clever short-cuts, however attractive 
they may seem, cannot accomplish 
this task. It has to be achieved step 
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by step, completing one stage before 
beginning the next. 


PROPOSALS COMPARED The Soviet pro- 
posal hardly conforms to this con- 
ception of our quest for peace. It 
depends entirely on the assumed magi- 
cal properties of a prior and simple 
agreement to prohibit the manufacture 
and use of atomic weapons. It glosses 
over the more laborious details of 
military inventory, verification and in- 
spection by an international or supra- 
national body which are essential 
requisites for the limitation and regu- 
lation of armaments. It ignores the 
fact that a great power agreement not 
to use atomic weapons would not in 
itself create the basic good faith which 
alone can give men peace of mind 
and security to the world. 

The Soviet proposal also ignores 
the further possibility that even if the 
great powers agree in good faith not 
to use atomic weapons for an aggres- 
sive war, none of them is likely to 
forego its use for self-defence and 
retaliation unless there is absolute 
assurance against the clandestine pro- 
duction and stockpiling of atomic 
weapons. None of them will surrender 
its Capacity to defence unless all the 
others surrender equally and simul- 
taneously their power to attack. 


The tripartite proposal, on the other 
hand, advances a flexible plan that can 
be studied, blueprinted, modified and 
worked out, stage by stage, in step 
with the growth of mutual understand- 
ing and confidence among the na- 
tions. It leaves the door open to the 
mutual accommodation of views and 
the conciliation of varying interests. 
In contrast, the Soviet proposal is 
based on fixed and inflexible premises. 
It builds the whole peace structure 
on the hope that all the powers, includ- 
ing the Soviet Union, will keep their 
pledged word without verification or 
check-up. “This is to build on quick- 
sand.” 


The tripartite proposal, though te- 
dious and difficult, is a challenge to 
the Soviet Union, not to abandon its 
legitimate interests, but to co-operate 
in working out a common program 
for the enduring benefit of all the 
world’s peoples in the execution of 
which the Soviet Union will have the 
opportunity to express its views and 
make its own suggestions in a manner 
befitting its power and place in the 
world. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY While the world 
waits for one sign of Soviet willingness 
to be reasonable, which has not come 
so far from this rostrum, we are com- 
pelled to pursue the only alternative 
left to us for maintaining international 
peace: by developing on papers, and 
in the field, a United Nations collective 
security system; and through the estab- 
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lishment of mutual defence arrange- 
ments in the various regions of the 
world. 

The United Nations effort in Korea 
has become a magnificent field dem- 
onstration of the potentialities of the 
collective security system. Full credit 
must be given to the United States 
which bore the brunt of the struggle. 
The Philippines is proud to have con- 
tributed its modest share to this his- 
toric undertaking. 

Under the instructions of the As- 
sembly, the Collective Measures Com- 
mittee has elaborated political, eco- 
nomic and military measures which 
the United Nations may take in case 
of future threats to the peace, breaches 
of the peace and acts of aggression. 
The Committee’s report, “a monu- 
mental project on collective security,” 
deserves to be considered with care 
and imagination. 


REGIONAL ARRANGEMENTS The mutual 
defence arrangements, including the 
Inter-American Treaty of Reciprocal 
Assistance, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty, which are in accordance with 
the Charter principles, are patently 
defensive in their character. Nobody 
can read into them any aggressive 
designs whatever unless it be those 
who have their own hidden purposes 
of aggression. In particular, the series 
of new mutual defence treaties in the 
Pacific Area, and the project of a 
Pacific Security Pact, which owes its 
origin to the vision of the President 
of the Philippines, have been directly 
inspired by the fear of communist 
aggression. “The measure of this fear 
is that the Philippines has had to 
swallow the bitter pill of an unsatis- 
factory peace treaty with Japan to 
permit the integration of Japan into a 
system of mutual defence against com- 
munism in the Western Pacific.” 


AMERICAN HELP The leadership as- 
sumed by the United States in bring- 
ing about these arrangements has been 
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forced upon it by circumstances, and 
accepted by it with considerable reluc- 
tance. Mr. Vyshinsky himself has 
pointed out the terrific burdens shoul- 
dered by the American people by 
reason of the vast commitments as- 
sumed by the United States to support 
the economy and strengthen the de- 
fences of friendly nations. How can 
one conceive that the American peo- 
ple, long accustomed to the highest 
living standards in the world, would 
readily accept a diminution of these 
standards by reason of the rearmament 
program unless they understood it to 
be absolutely necessary? But they 
have no choice. They must give of 
their substance to other peoples in 
order to save them from the misery, 
chaos, and anarchy on which com- 
munism feeds. They must rebuild 
their abandoned defences, and help 
other countries build up their own 
“in order to redress the dangerous im- 
balance of power which since the end 
of war has so greatly favored the 
Soviet Union.” 

In the present state of power poli- 
tics, the surest way to provoke war 
is to maintain a condition of imbalance 
in military power—in short a condi- 
tion of unilateral disarmament which 
places one side at the mercy of the 
other. 


NECESSARY EXPEDIENT The peace result- 
ing from these mutual defence ar- 
rangements will be at best precarious. 
It is not the peace we want, nor the 
one We must continue to seek. But 
this is a necessary expedient, and we 
hope a temporary one. These treaties 
of mutual defence could almost im- 
mediately be rendered unnecessary at 
a single stroke by the Soviet Union 
itself. But, unfortunately, no such 
sign has come from Mr. Vyshinsky 
so far. “Let the Kremlin but give 
such proof to the world, and this 
awful weight would be lifted from the 
nations and this mad race toward 
disaster halted at once.” 


Further Soviet Proposals on Disarmament 


ANY representatives had touched 
on a number of rather impor- 
tant questions in the general debate, 
said Mr. Vyshinsky, in speaking 
for a second time in this debate. The 
issues related mainly to proposals sub- 
mitted by the United States, the Unit- 
ed Kingdom and France and also by 
the Soviet Union. Despite the consid- 
erable attention given to these propo- 
sals, not all questions were fully clari- 
fied. 


— ANDREI Y. VYSHINSKY 


Mr. Vyshinsky recalled that in his 
first speech (reported on pages 400- 
401 of the November 15 issue of the 
BULLETIN, vol. XI, no. 10), he had 
merely made some cursory remarks 
about the three-power proposals for a 
plan to reduce armed forces and arma- 
ments. These proposals, as set out in 
the three-power declaration, he found 
entirely unacceptable for they were 
“far from stimulating the prohibition 
of atomic weapons,” like the 1946 
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United States plan tor tne control of 
atomic energy and the alleged prohib- 
ition of atomic weapons, which was 
at one time imposed on the majority 
of United Nations. 


That 1946 plan had put it on record 
that the United States was not required 
to discontinue the production of atom- 
ic weapons even after the entry into 
force of the plan for international 
control. Like the Baruch plan, the 
present plan reserves to the United 
States the possibility of continuing the 
production of atomic weapons even 
after the plan had entered into effect. 


AMERICAN CONTROL It also contemplates 
an organization of international con- 
trol over atomic energy, which would 
inevitably lead to the ultimate mastery 
and authority being in the hands of 
American monopolists, who would be 
transformed into the masters of the 
whole world economy, including the 
world atomic energy resources. The 
Soviet Union could not acquiesce in 
such a plan. 

Yet this wholly unsatisfactory plan 
was praised in the Assembly by Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Eden, “both of 
whom tried to convince us that their 
proposals provide for subjecting the 
atomic weapon to a system of verifi- 
cation and publication along with na- 
tional armaments.” But no_ serious 
solution of the problem of atomic 
weapons can exist in the absence of a 
provision for their unconditional pro- 
hibition—a point which the United 
States, the United Kingdom and 
France determinedly circumvent in 
their declaration. 


INFORMATION BY STAGES They propose 
a decision whereby information would 
be supplied with regard to armaments, 
by stages, or in successive phases. But 
what would this system of stages 
amount to? 


Mr. Acheson said that each new 
stage would begin once the preceding 
one had been completed, and that the 
first information to be supplied would 
have to be on the least important 
items, such as Ordinary rifles and ma- 
chine guns, perhaps. Next would come 
those items which are more difficult 
to handle. Then, however, secrets will 
have to be disclosed — about “atomic 
bombs, perhaps their twin brother, 
the hydrogen bomb, tactical or non- 
tactical — perhaps I should even say 
‘tactless’ — weapons.” These thorny 
questions the three powers would rele- 
gate to the last stage. This gingerly 
approach to the matter must be ex- 
plained by their true desire to avoid 
entirely the submission of any infor- 
mation on the atomic weapon. 


TRANSITIONS The transition from one 
stage to the next would depend on 
the discretion of those who pull the 
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strings in the machinery for control 
over the reduction or prohibition of 
all weapons, including the atomic 
weapon. The three-power declaration, 
however, puts the cart before the 
horse. Mr. Acheson says “that we 
shall proceed from one stage to an- 
other as there is increasing evidence 
of goodwill and _ honesty.” This 
amounts to saying that whoever owns 
the most fearful and dangerous weap- 
ons — in other words, the United 
States — will command the destiny 
of the entire plan for the collection of 
information about armaments, includ- 
ing verification and the implementation 
of measures for the reduction of arma- 
ments. These same powers will be able 
to hold up that transition whenever 
they think it would not be in their 
interests to proceed. A program for 
the reduction of armaments based on 
such a plan is completely unaccept- 
able. It means that the United States 
will be able to carry out unilaterally 
such measures as it deems fit, and to 


force those methods on the other 
parties. 
This was also the case with the 


Baruch Plan which, at the time when 
the United States had a monopoly 
control, was most convenient for the 
United States in that it would ex- 
tend control only over those states 
that would extract and produce raw 
materials for atomic weapons, reliev- 
ing from control those parties that 
were already busy producing atomic 
weapons. “The United States should 
realise by now that what was con- 
venient for the monopolists before is 
no longer convenient.” It should 
change its tune. 


AIM OF PLAN The three-power proposal 
boils down to a census of armaments, 
to be carried out, however, without 
a previous decision on atomic weapons 
or their prohibition. It is only de- 
signed to drown the main question— 
a decision on the reduction of arma- 
ments and for the prohibition of 
atomic weapons — in a torrent of 
words. 


The Assembly should therefore not 
keep on postponing this matter. It 
should finally knuckle down to adopt- 
ing a decision on the prohibition of 
atomic weapons, the establishment of 
stringent controls over them, and the 
carrying out and implementation of 
such prohibition and reduction of other 
types of armaments. Once that has 
been done, the practical methods by 
which such a decision could be car- 
ried into effect could be agreed upon 
easily. “But so long as that is not 
done, then unfortunately we cannot 
go forward.” 


MILITARY BASES In the first place, the 
three-power proposal does not even 


broach the subject of military bases 
in foreign territories. Bases are being 
built month by month by the organ- 
izers of the North Atlantic bloc. The 
United States is building up military, 
naval and air bases on foreign ter- 
ritories, one of the principal links in 
the plan for the preparations for a new 
war, which undoubtedly represents a 
network designed to circumscribe the 
Soviet Union, the Chinese People’s Re- 
public, and the people’s democracies. 
This is one of the main sources of 
the prevailing tension in international 
relations. 

Mr. Truman, Mr. Acheson and Mr. 
Eden accompanied their proposals for 
a reduction of armaments with strings 
of qualifications and _ reservations. 
These make it perfectly clear that they 
are thinking of nothing less than 
measures for armaments production. 

Thus, Mr. Truman, on November 8, 
said that in order to reduce arma- 
ments it is essential, first of all, to have 
a reliable and equitable procedure. Is 
not this a reference to the veto, which 
makes this organization and any such 
procedure unreliable? So long as a 
reliable and suitable procedure and a 
reliable and foolproof international or- 
ganization are not worked out, the 
United States has no intention of 
agreeing to any reduction of arma- 
ments. 


ABATING TENSION Mr. Truman, Mr. 
Acheson and Mr. Eden also call for 
an abatement of the present interna- 
tional tension as a prerequisite for the 
transition from one stage of the plan 
to the next. But the fact of the matter 
is that the whole United States policy 
is designed not to abate tension, but 
to aggravate it. 

Is that not the purpose of sending 
forth the Titoists with their provocative 
libels against the Soviet Union, libels 
which could not obtain a hearing here 
if it were not for the protection and 
incitement of the United States? How 
about the appearance at the rostrum in 
the hall of the General Assembly of 
a representative of the bankrupt Kuo- 
mintang regime? Then there are the 
continued American attempts to balk 
the Kaesong and Pan Mun Jom truce 
negotiations, and developments in Ger- 
many.” How about the American en- 
deavor to build up bastions and bases 
all round the Soviet Union? How 
about the “containment” in the East? 
How about the warfare in Egypt, 
which the Foreign Minister of Egypt 
told us is now being waged against 
Egypt by a country which is ostensibly 
its ally? How about the Iranian events 
of this year? How about the con- 
tinuing European rearmament and the 
arms race which is throttling the 
economies of a number of countries, 
particularly the United Kingdom and 
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France? How about the gathering to- 
gether in Paris of the military leaders 
of the Western Powers? 

The words about the abatement 
of international tension, that such 
abatement is a prerequisite to disarma- 
ment, are “spurious trom beginning to 
end.” They contradict the deeds ap- 
parent in the foreign policy of the 
United States, which, day in and day 
out, create more and more complica- 
tions and difficulties in international 
relations. 

This fully exposes the proposal of 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and France, as a mere smokescreen de- 
signed to cover up the actual purposes 
pursued in the armaments race, the 
preparation for a new war, and the 
attempt to thwart any practical meas- 
ures for the prohibition of atomic 
weapons and the reduction of arma- 
ments. 


KOREA This becomes particularly clear 
from the way in which they deal with 
Korean war. They state it is a sine qua 
non that no general program for the 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces can possibly be brought into 
effect as long as warfare continues in 
Korea. But the United States should 
comply with that condition, otherwise 
it is indulging in mere hypocrisy and 
falsity. The Soviet delegation insists 
that it is essential to start off with a 
reduction of armaments forthwith, re- 
gardless of the continuation or cessa- 
tion of the warfare in Korea. The hos- 
tilities in Korea, are not being ended, 
because Messrs. Ridgeway and _ his 
companions on the Korean front want 
to go On with the war. They do not 
want to reduce armaments and _ pro- 
hibit the atomic weapon. 


PROPAGANDA The tripartite proposal— 
a propaganda manoeuvre — was sub- 
mitted because the Soviet Union’s idea 
of peace and championship of peace 
has proved effective. The United States 
had to wrest the initiative from the 
Soviet Union and had to give a lead 
to her partners who had begun a 
mutiny against the New York plan in 
Ottawa. 

The so-called peace proposals of the 
three powers are an attempt to push 
questions of secondary importance in- 
to the foreground so as to lead the 
General Assembly astray from the im- 
mediate solution of the main ques- 
tions: the prohibition of atomic wea- 
pons and the reduction of armaments. 


FURTHER U.S.S.R. PROPOSALS Mr. Vyshin- 
sky then turned to the Soviet 
plan — presented earlier in the debate 
—for the removal of war, for the 
peace and security of nations, (see 
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BULLETIN, Vol. XI, No. 10, page 400), 
and submitted additional proposals. 
The earlier plan he recalled, would 
declare participation in the North At- 
lantic bloc and the establishment of 
bases in foreign territories — particu- 
larly by the United States — incom- 
patible with Membership in the United 
Nations. It also proposed: the im- 
mediate ending of military action in 
Korea; the withdrawal of all troops 
from Korea within three months; the 
calling of a world conference on the 
reduction of armaments and armed 
forces, the establishment of interna- 
tional control over the prohibition of 
atomic weapons; and the conclusion 
of a peace pact between the United 
States, the United Kingdom, France, 
China, and the Soviet Union. 


Atomic Weapons. As for the addi- 
tional U.S.S.R. proposals, which Mr. 
Vyshinsky was now presenting, the 
first was that the General Assembly 
should immediately at this session 
recognize that it is incompatible with 
the conscience and honor of peoples 
and Membership of the United Na- 
tions to utilize atomic weapons as a 
means of aggression and the mass ex- 
termination of men. The General As- 
sembly should declare stringent con- 
trol necessary to ensure unconditional 
prohibition of atomic weapons. The 
General Assembly should also instruct 
the Atomic Energy Commission and 
the Commission for Conventional 
Armaments to draft and submit to the 
Security Council before February 1, 
1952, a draft convention providing 
measures to ensure the fulfilment of 
the decision relating to the prohibition 
of the atomic weapon, conditions for 
its production, and the use of such 
atomic bombs, already produced, for 
civilian purposes only, with the estab- 
lishment of strict international control 
over the fulfilment of that convention. 


Reduction of Armaments. Second, 
the General Assembly should at this 
session recommend to the permanent 
members of the Security Council that 
they should reduce by one-third the 
armaments and armed forces in their 
possession at the time of the adoption 
of the decision, within one year of 
the date of the adoption of that de- 
cision. 


Armaments Data. Third, the Gen- 
eral Assembly should recommend that 
all states should—forthwith or in no 
case later than one month after it 
had adopted a decision on the pro- 
hibition of atomic weapons and the 
reduction by one-third of armaments 
and armed forces — submit full official 





data about the position of their arma- 
ments and armed forces, including 
data about atomic weapons and mili- 
tary bases maintained on foreign ter- 
ritories. 


International Control Organ, Final- 
ly, the General Assembly should rec- 
ommend the establishment within the 
framework of the Security Council of 
an international contro] organ, whose 
functions would be: (a) to control 
both compliance with the decision on 
the prohibition of atomic weapons and 
the reduction of armaments and arm- 
ed forces; and (b) the verification of 
such information as may be submitted 
by states on their armaments and 
armed forces. 


PROPOSED CONFERENCE On the U.S.S.R. 
proposals submitted on November 8 
for an international conference on the 
reduction of armaments and the pro- 
hibition of the atomic weapon, Mr. 
Vyshinsky deemed it essential that the 
General Assembly should, at this ses- 
sion, adopt in principle the recommen- 
dation on the reduction of armaments 
and prohibition of atomic weapons. 
The world conference would be con- 
vened — with, of course, broader 
membership, since all states would 
have to be represented — to consider 
all questions related to and implicit 
in these recommendations as they may 
impinge upon the participants of such 
a conference. 

In reply to those representatives, 
particularly by Mr. Pearson, of Can- 
ada—who, in an attempt to thwart the 
U.S.S.R. proposals for a world dis- 
armament conference, had asked “why 
wait till June? How about the Assem- 
bly itself? Is this not a disarmament 
conference?” — Mr. Vyshinsky said: 
“Perhaps these representatives will be 
satisfied now when I say that we would 
not ask for the postponement of the 
reduction of armaments until the in- 
ternational conference which would 
elaborate the practical measures.” 


“We are deeply convinced, Mr. 
Vyshinsky concluded, “that if the pro- 
posals for the settlement of outstand- 
ing international questions, the desire 
for a cessation of the aggressive Amer- 
ican war in Korea, the reduction of 
armaments, etc. — are not mere talk, 
but are truly expressive of the wishes 
of the United States, the United King- 
dom and France . . . then the General 
Assembly would really be on the high- 
road to the adoption of weighty and 
portentous decisions.” And the pro- 
posals of the Soviet Union, he was also 
convinced, would make it possible to 
march forward determinedly along this 
road. 
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YEMEN 


Equality Under the Charter 


i: year before the meetings 
of the General Assembly, said 
Mr. Syed Hasan Ibrahim, the whole 
world looks to the 
United Nations for 
the fulfillment of 
its hopes of peace 
and liberty. Yet, 
unfortunately, the 
result of every ses- 
sion is the same 
— divergence of 
views, and declara- 
tions which fill 
humanity with pes- 
simism and despair. 
It is, indeed, re- 
grettable that the achievements of this 
Organization, in spite of some good 
results, represent only a partial and 
indirect attainment of our great and 
common goal—the prevention of war, 
and the opportunity for all nations to 
enjoy their full rights and liberties in 
all aspects of their existence. 
RESPONSIBILITY The disputes and dif- 
ferences of the great powers, which 
have divided the world into two 
camps, can be fairly described as 
being responsible for this state of 
affairs. The delegation of Yemen 
agreed with the Uruguayan represen- 
tative that the small states also had 
an equal responsibility. Had they 
been co-operative and faithful to the 
principles of the Charter, without 
being guided or expecting to be 
guided by the great powers, and had 
they formed a bloc to prevent at any 
time, or in any form anything likely 
to impair the principles of the Char- 
ter, then the small nations would have 
prevented the great powers dividing 
the world into two blocs. 


“SUPERNATIONAL INTEREST” One repre- 
sentative, referring to the Middle East, 
had spoken of what he called “super- 
national” interest. This is a very 
dangerous line of thinking. It drifts 
from the spirit of the Charter and 
ignores the sacred desire of the peoples 
who want peace and liberty and 
whose blood is shed in times of war. 
Why should we accept a policy of 
power politics which does not aim at 
the fulfillment of these aspirations, 
and which defeats the very purpose 
of the Charter by advocating such a 
dangerous policy? 

The primary concern of every na- 
tion is its security and liberty. If 
these are threatened then it would 
not make much difference to that na- 
tion whether it alone is being threat- 
ened and terrified, or that the whole 
world is. 
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— SYED HASAN IBRAHIM 


NAME-CALLING Yemen associated itself 
with the United Kingdom suggestion 
of a truce to name-calling and angry 
words. It looked forward to the day 
when this good precept would be ap- 
plied in one of the most important 
parts of the world, the Middle East. 


ARAB REFUGEES Hundreds of thousands 
of Arab Palestinian refugees have 
been evicted from their homes and 
denied the most elementary rights of 
man, and the whole free world expects 
the implementation of United Nations 
decisions concerning their repatria- 
tion and compensation. The United 
Nations is directly responsible for the 
desperate plight of these refugees. 
Such conditions tend to encourage 


subversive movements and _ illegal 
means, and delay the achievement of 
peace. 


Each passing moment adds to the 
misery of these refugees, and weakens 
the faith of the nations in the justice 
of the Charter, or, rather, in the 
goodwill of those powers which have 
made of the Charter an elastic instru- 
ment, applying or ignoring it to suit 
their interests. These refugees are 
watching with apprehension the efforts 
in recent years to obstruct the imple- 
mentation of the United Nations de- 
cisions. They are also suspicious of 
the efforts of some states to change 
and abrogate the decisions concern- 
ing repatriation. 

The reputation and justice of the 
United Nations depend upon the ex- 
tent to which these decisions are 
implemented; and on the extent to 
which the powers concerned are will- 
ing to put aside their ambitions and 
their interests for the sake of justice. 


FRANCE 


OTHER PROBLEMS Yemen, together with 
its sister Arab. states, has asked for 
the inclusion of the Moroccan ques- 
tion in the Assembly agenda because 
of its belief in the right of every 
people to decide its own fate. It 
believed also, that France, which had 
so willingly sacrificed the blood of 
her youth for freedom is too wise to 
seek to deny equality, liberty and 
fraternity to a whole nation. 

Yemen looked forward to the day 
when Libya would realize its unity 
as well as complete sovereighty, and 
would co-operate with its sister Arab 
states in achieving prosperity and 
international security. 

The nations of the Middle East have 
their problems and their claims which 
do not depart from the spirit of the 
Charter, and which still await a solu- 
tion. The most important of these 
are the Egyptian and the Iranian 
questions. These nations have been 
working steadily with the big powers 
concerned in the hope of realizing 
their aspirations through acceptable 
solutions and fair settlements in ac- 
cordance with the spirit of the Charter, 
which would preserve good, friendly 
relations. “With such friendly rela- 
tions it would be possible to co-op- 
erate in the settlement of international 
affairs, political, economic and social. 
But such a state cannot be achieved 
until the nations of the Middle East 
attain their full rights, and breathe 
their liberty. ” To attempt to 
strangle these freedoms by force is 
to impair world security. The princi- 
ples of the Charter cannot be observed 
and respected until the great powers 
treat them with a sincerity unaffected 
by competition, and unobstructed by 
disputes. 


An Appeal for Faith and Confidence 


FRANK recognition of the de- 

fects which exist in the Organi- 
zation, of its past failures and future 
responsibilities will make it much eas- 
ier to establish the state of mind in 
which future problems, whether new 
or old, should be approached, said 
Mr. Schuman. 

First of all, the instrument at our 
disposal needs certain reforms. The 
abuse of the veto has made it impos- 
sible for the Security Council to func- 
tion. The exclusion from the Organi- 
zation of certain democratic coun- 


— ROBERT SCHUMAN 


tries, such as Italy, 
is not only an in- 
justice, but a viola- 
tion of the uni- 
versality of the 
United Nations. 
The absence of any 
permanent armed 
forces to ensure the 
imposition of sanc- 
tions decided upon 
by the Organization 
also diminishes its 
authority. 
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MUTUAL SUSPICION Even more serious 
than these is the atmosphere of mutual 
suspicion. Criticisms, inspired by 
hatred, are stronger than the spirit 
of co-operation. While there is no 
disagreement on the common, essential 
purpose—the safeguarding of peace— 
all are gravely concerned about that 
peace which we all universally desire. 
We live in fear of a sudden outbreak 
of war. This can be prevented only 
if we succeed in lessening the prevail- 
ing tensions. Too often, however, we 
are more concerned about tactics in 
procedure. Fearing snares on every 
hand, we are tempted to take refuge 
in more or less hypocritical subtleties. 


U.S.S.R. RESPONSIBILITY Addressing Mr. 
Vyshinsky, Mr. Schuman said that it 
was the U.S.S.R. policy which was 
largely responsible for this distrust. 
The mystery surrounding the Soviet 
Union caused doubt and disquiet— 
mystery about her objectives and the 
resources being deployed; and about 
her relations and the support which 
she granted. “All is mystery; all is 
secrecy.” 

“Our diplomats are confined to 
their hotels and watched like undesir- 
able elements,” Mr. Schuman contin- 
ued. “Our compatriots in your coun- 
tries, including some who have been 
there for many years, have family 
connections and performed great serv- 
ices, find themselves suddenly suspect. 
. . .An espionage trials you hold the 
record. This fiercely guarded mystery 
leads us to an attitude of mistrust.” 

Was not this the time to change all 
this, to cease hiding behind a screen 
of mystery? A regime sure of itself 
and pure in intentions risks nothing 
by standing face to face, openly, with 
other regimes. 


ARMAMENTS The same secrecy applied 
to armaments. The chief merit of 
the tripartite plan was that it was 
designed to end this mystery. It was 
not a question of counting boots and 
mess-tins, but a question of obtaining 
precise information on the exact num- 
ber of the ghastly weapons of all kinds 
which threaten the existence of man- 
kind. 

Here again the mystery should be 
ended, providing a basis of security 
and confidence and a starting point 
toward the regulation of the manufac- 
ture of weapons, thereby achieving a 
progressive limitation in the threats to 
peace. “If one really desires peace, 
One cannot regard these things as a 
joke.” 

SOVIET ACCUSATIONS To be accused of 
wanting and preparing for war was 
“a monstrous and senseless accusa- 
tion,’ said Mr. Schuman. He was 
prepared to believe that the Soviet 
Union did not want war. Since wars 


were prepared secretly, like evil deeds, 
secrecy should be done away with, 
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“simultaneously and loyally.” This 
will be the first decisive step forward 
toward peace. 

In order to assure the peoples, there 

must be agreement. “I know full well 
that our regimes are in opposition and 
cannot be reconciled, but they can 
exist alongside of each other without 
resorting to war.” Referring to the 
common effort for the victory of 1945, 
Mr. Schuman asked: “Why should 
such co-operation become impossible 
to apply to the discussion of peace?” 
The first condition for such co-opera- 
tion was a cessation of aggressive and 
hostile attitudes as well as of criticisms 
of persons and methods, and of vio- 
lence and sabotage by those who 
shared the Soviet ideologies and fol- 
lowed her instructions. 
MODUS VIVENDI “We are prepared to 
seek a truce with you and a progres- 
sive release of the tension that now 
exists,” observed Mr. Schuman. “But 
it must be concluded properly by a 
kind of pact of non-aggression as a 
prelude to a modus vivendi which will 
be faithfully respected by both sides 
within our countries, as well as re- 
flected in relations between nation and 
nation.” Could it not be undertaken 
here and now without delay? 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE The solution of 
technical problems offered a good 
field for co-operation. The Soviet 
Union was not only not participating 
in them but was hostile to the pro- 
grams of technical assistance to under- 
developed countries. In spite of her 
heavy burdens in the territories for 
which she was responsible, and in spite 
of her heavy responsibilities for repair- 
ing the ravages of war, France was 
making great contributions to these 
programs. A successful start had been 
made in the case of child welfare. 
“Here also, surely, your place is at 
our side,” said Mr. Schuman. 


REFUGEES France had also worked 
with goodwill and generosity in solv- 
ing the tragic refugee problem. The 
problem had different aspects in differ- 
ent parts of the world. It had to be 
solved sometimes by _ repatriation, 
sometimes by settlement on the spot, 
and sometimes by immigration. France 
will give her help, both in the Council 
of Europe, and in the international 
specialized agencies, in Palestine or 
elsewhere, whenever national resources 
were insufficient to resolve population 
difficulties. 

KOREA The fact that the United Na- 
tions had taken charge of matters in 
Korea excluded any thought of dom- 
ination, said Mr. Schuman. “We are 
ready to conclude a peace which shall 
not be to the advantage of any one of 
us, on the sole condition that freedom 
is restored to the Korean people to 
decide upon their own destiny.” A 
settlement of that conflict would make 
it possible usefully to take up the 









settlement of other Far Eastern prob- 
lems. 


AUSTRIA In respect of Austria also 
common action and goodwill could 
be developed. The four allied delega- 
tions had met 460 times in the last 
seven years in order to prepare a draft 
treaty. Why should the signing of this 
treaty be indefinitely delayed for ex- 
traneous reasons, asked Mr. Schuman. 


GERMANY Germany was still subjected 
to occupation regime, the regime in 
the Russian Eastern Zone being very 
different from the one in the Western 
Zone. In the West, the population 
had been able to create free democratic 
institutions for itself; in the East there 
existed popular democratic conditions 
similar to those in the eastern bloc. 
How could these two sectors be merg- 
ed? On what basis could a peaceful 
Germany be united once more? 

All are agreed on the principle of 
free elections in all occupied terri- 
tories, but the method had to be 
defined. It was necessary for impartial 
international observers to undertake a 
preliminary investigation in both sec- 
tors, in order to provide the eventual 
popular vote with all necessary pre- 
cautions. 

The problem of Germany was the 
problem of Europe. It was only a uni- 
fied Europe, organized in freedom, 
which could be guaranteed both 
against war and poverty. France had 
proposed the creation of a European 
community. That community would be 
achieved first of all in the field of coal 
and steel production. This peaceful 
course of action, which was intended 
to make Europe stronger both poli- 
tically and economically, could be 
doubted by no one. We thought that 
this desire to improve production and 
to increase the welfare of our popula- 
tion would be welcomed by all. 

In order to achieve the objective, 
risks had been deliberately taken and 
sovereign rights abandoned, but now 
“once again we are reproached with 
harboring bellicose intentions and with 
preparing for war, whereas our pur- 
pose is to strengthen peace.” A cam- 
paign had been launched against this 
plan “which leads us to conclude that 
there is no desire that Germany should 
be organized otherwise than on the 
eastern model.” 

Addressing Mr. Vyshinsky, Mr. 
Schuman said: “Can you really assume 
the existence on our part of such bad 
faith, such singular guile, especially 
in sO many countries which are proud 
of their independence, of their devo- 
tion to principle, and which are devoid 
of all desire to dominate. If only you 
were ready to listen to us, to agree to 
a discussion among all of us responsi- 
ble for the peace of the world, to 
exchange frank explanations in good 
faith, that readiness alone would pro- 
duce the release of tension which we 
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desire and with which we ought to 
begin our work.” 

Referring to the French invitation 
to the General Assembly to meet in 
Paris, Mr. Schuman said that France, 
which had witnessed the meeting and 
mingling of regimes, races and ideas, 
attached high value to personal con- 


tacts. “On behalf of our country” he 
said, “a particularly well-qualified 
spokesman has expressed the same idea 
before you discreetly, with the emotion 
of an anxious heart, with feelings de- 
void of any calculation or spirit of 
polemics. We are grateful to those who 
have understood him.’ 





THE SECRETARY-GENERAL 


Unequalled Opportunity For Negotiation 


Gan high hopes with which the 
work of the United Nations was 
begun six years ago have, in many re- 
spects, been griev- 
Ously disappointed, 
said Secretary-Gen- 
eral Trygve Lie, 
winding up the 
general debate. 
But the present 
safety and future 
hopes of mankind 
demand that the 
task should be carried on “with un- 
flagging purpose both now and for 
many times six years ahead.” 

All peoples of the world — Amer- 
icans and Russians, British, Chinese 
and French and peoples of every other 
country without exception — want 
new efforts towards universal reduc- 
tion of armaments; to build collec- 
tive security; for economic and social 
development; and for step-by-step set- 
tlement of political conflicts that di- 
vide the world. Above everything else 
peoples of the world want peace with 
freedom, liberty and equality of op- 
portunity for individuals and for na- 
tions. Every resource of wisdom and 
effort should be devoted to seek realis- 
tic means for progress towards these 
universal, inter-related and _ interact- 
ing goals. Even the smallest progress 
in any One of these directions will 
make it easier to progress in others. 
Even a single step forward might 
ultimately have decisive consequences 
in determining the final issue between 
war and peace. 





REDUCTION OF ARMAMENTS It is import- 
ant that this question has been returned 
to a central place in the agenda. Despite 
the seemingly hopeless deadlock over 
this issue for the last three years, little 
time and study have been given to it 
lately and now there is the opportunity 
for a fresh start. No matter how poor 
the prospects may seem, this question 
should receive major attention and 
effort both at this Assembly and 
throughout the year ahead. The United 
Nations must never stop planning and 
working for reduction of armaments. 


COLLECTIVE SECURITY Until Article 43 
of the Charter comes into full effect, 
creation of universal collective secur- 
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ity under the United Nations will not 
be complete. A beginning has been 
made during the past year toward 
building a United Nations collective 
security system that will be protection 
against armed aggression in the mean- 
time. “To make this system fully ef- 
fective, | appealed in my annual re- 
port to all Member states to make 
more clear than heretofore the com- 
mitment of their foreign policies, their 
military strength and their economic 
resources in support of collective se- 
curity through the United Nations. It 
has been encouraging to hear many 
expressions of support for further 
strengthening United Nations collec- 
tive security in this direction.” 


ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 
The United Nations will not succeed 
in establishing peace and security in 
the world unless we do better in these 
respects than we have done so far. 
“In fact, I believe that a world-wide 
crusade against hunger and poverty 
under the United Nations is an urgent 
necessity if we are to prevent the 
spread of violence and chaos.” A great- 
ly expanded United Nations program 
of technical and financial assistance for 
economic development is needed. Such 
a program would contribute to peace 
and stability, especially in the Middle 
East. Such festering sores as that 
created by the plight of Arab refugees 
from Palestine cannot be healed with- 
out this assistance. “It is dangerous for 
peace and it undermines the faith of 
over half the world in the possibilities 
of peaceful progress through the Unit- 
ed Nations that we have thus far 
made so small and slow a response to 
so great a challenge. 

“I believe it is necessary for na- 
tions as things stand today — to 
arm for their own defence and for 
collective security. But we must also 
find the means to carry out much 
greater United Nations effort to im- 
prove economic and social conditions 
in the world. You will not find reso- 
lution and courage to uphold peace, 
independence and freedom among 
hungry and hopeless men.” 





SETTLEMENT OF MAIN POLITICAL CONFLICTS 
Settlements of at least some of these 
conflicts are essential for real pro- 


gress. Negotiation — genuine nego- 
tiation — is necessary to settle the 
serious differences between the Atlan- 
tic community and the U.S.S.R., be- 
tween the Western and Arab worlds 
and between some states of Asia. The 
Assembly session offers unequalled op- 
portunity for negotiation. The foreign 
ministers and other leading represen- 
tatives had every opportunity for quiet, 
straightforward discussion among 
themselves, and for conciliation and 
mediation by third parties, should these 
be helpful. “In this connection, | am 
not thinking of myself. But we have 
here, besides the distinguished Presi- 
dent of the Assembly, a number of 
foreign ministers and other leading 
representatives, some of whom have 
not been with us for some time, who 
are especially well fitted by their skill, 
experience and positions of influence 
to encourage fruitful negotiation. If 
we are to achieve settlements of any 
of the greater or lesser issues that 
divide the world, this is the place 
and time to begin.” 


KOREA The best beginning would, of 
course, be a cease-fire and armistice 
in Korea. A real settlement for Korea 
would, more than anything else, open 
the way to serious negotiation on other 
great issues between the “East” and 
the “West.” Equally, a set-back at this 
stage might have very serious conse- 
quences indeed. 


ARAB-WESTERN PROBLEMS Solutions can 
be found in time if they are sought 
in the spirit of the United Nations 
Charter: negotiation on the basis of 
genuine equality of rights in every 
respect, mutual understanding of na- 
tional aspirations and interests, and 
recognition of the obligations to the 
community of nations as a whole. 


MEMBERSHIP “I wish with all my heart 
that the community of nations were 
universally represented in this Assem- 
bly. I am certain that it would be an 
important contribution to progress to- 
wards all major goals before this As- 
sembly if the principle of universality 
could be laid down by the Assembly, 
and Article 4 of the Charter applied in 
the light of this principle to all appli- 
cations for admission. This must al- 
ways be a meeting place for all the 
world, of all governments, all cultures, 
all political and social systems.” 

The supreme challenge before the 
session, Mr. Lie concluded, is the 
challenge to move forward by every 
possible means in the direction of 
peace and progress and away from 
war and poverty. “It is the duty, the 
sacred obligation, of Members of the 
United Nations not to let pass a single 
opportunity to increase hope and 
lessen fear for peoples of the world by 
the time this session of the General As- 
sembly comes to an end. That is what 
peoples of the world are waiting for.” 
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United Nations Digest 


dates - meetings- decisions - documents 


NOVEMBER 5 — NOVEMBER 16 


GENERAL ASSEMBLY 

332nd PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 35 
Adjournment of fifth session: note taken 
of reports from Chairman of Credential 
Cttee. (A/1936) and of Special Cttee. on 
Representation of China (A/1923). USSR 
draft resol. rejected, 11-20 with 11 
absts. President’s proposal approved, 
36-5 with 2 absts. Closing statements 
made. Minute of silence observed. Fifth 
session closed. 
333rd PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 6 
Opening of sixth minute of 
silence observed. Address by President 
of French Republic. Credentials Cttee. 
appointed. Dr. Padilla Nervo of Mexico 
elected President. 

334th PLENARY MEETING—NOV 
Vice-Presidents elected. Tribute Mr. 
Leon Jouhaux paid by President. 
335th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 8 
General debate opened: statements 
Brazil, Netherlands and U.S. 

336th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 8& 
General debate: statement by U.S.S.R. 
337th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 9 
General debate: statements by New 
Zealand, Cuba, Honduras and heads of 
ILO, FAO, UNESCO and WHO. 

338th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 9 
General debate: Austra- 
lia, Haiti and heads of ITU and 
WMO. 

339th PLENARY 
General debate: statements by 
UK, Peru and Canada. 

340th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 12 
General debate: statements by 
China, Chile, Iraq and Poland. 
speakers closed. 

341st PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 15 
Report of General Cttee. (A/1950) con- 
sidered. Items 1-22, 24, 26-64 included 
in agenda. included, 30-8 with 
3 absts., included, 40-0, with 
12 absts., included, 47-6 with 
2 absts. 

342nd PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 13 
Report of General Cttee.: consideration 
continued. Items 66-67 included in 
agenda. Item 68 included, 44-5 with 4 


absts. 
Establishment of Cttees.: 


session: 


statements by 
UPU, 


MEETING—NOV. 12 


solivia, 


Greece, 


List of 


Item 
Item 25 
Item 65 


Ad hoe Politi- 


eal Cttee. Joint Second and Third Cttee. 


established. 

Allocation of agenda items to Cttees.: 
recommendations by General Cttee. ap- 
proved. Organization of sixth 
session: paragraphs 10 and 12 of report 
of General Cttee. approved. Columbian 
amend. (A/1955/Rev.1) adopted, 35-15 
with 6 absts. 
343rd PLENARY 
General debate: 
bia, Denmark, 
Paraguay. 
344th PLENARY 
General debate: statements by 
Union of South Africa, Ecuador, 
India, El Salvador and Panama. 


345th PLENARY MEETING—NOV. 15 
General debate: statements by Ukrain- 
ian S.S.R.. Venezuela, Turkey, Yugo- 
slavia, Dominican Republic and Leba- 
non, 
346th 
General 
tina, Israel, 
S.S R., Costa 
opia. 

347th PLENARY 
General debate: 


MEETING—NOV. 14 
statements by Colom- 
Uruguay, Pakistan and 


MEETING—NOV. 14 
Belgium, 
Iran, 


MEETING—NOV_ 15 
statements by Argen- 
Byelorussian 
Ethi- 


PLENARY 
debate: 
Nicaragua, 
Rica, Indonesia and 


NOV. 16 
Liberia, 


MEETING 
statements by 
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Syria, and Czechoslo- 


vakia. 


348th PLENARY 


Burma, Egypt 


MEETING—NOV. 16 
General debate concluded: statements 
by Philippines, USSR, Yemen, France 
and Sec. General, 


GENERAL (STEERING) 
COMMITTEE 

75th MEETING—NOV. 8 

Organization of sixth regular session: 
memorandum by Sec. Gen. (A/BUR/125) 
considered. Adoption of agenda and al- 
location of items to Cttees.: memoran- 
dum by See. Gen. (A/BUR/126 and 
Corr.1) considered. 

MEETING—NOV. 8 

Adoption of agenda and allocation of 
items to Cttees.: consideration of mem- 
orandum by Sec. Gen. (A/BUR/126 and 
Corr.1) continued. Request by France, 
U.K. and U.S. (A/1938) for inclusion of 
additional item recommended, 12-2. 
7ith MEETING—NOV. 10 

Inclusion of additional items in the 
agenda: draft resol. by Thailand adop- 
ted, 11-2 with 1 abst. Items proposed 
by France, U.K. and U.S. (A/1943) and 
by U.S.S.R. (A/1944,1947) recommended 
for inclusion, 

Establishment of Ad hoe Cttees: con- 
sideration of memorandum by Sec. Gen. 
continued. Additional allocations of 
items to Cttees. approved. 


FIRST COMMITTEE 
445th MEETING—NOV. 7 
Finn Moe (Norway) elected Chairman. 


SECOND COMMITTEE 
145th MEETING—NOV. 7 
Prince Wan Waithayakon 
elected Chairman. 

146th MEETING—NOV. 15 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected 
Statement by Assistant Sec. Gen. Agen- 
da: letter (A/C.2/171) from President 
of G.A. and note by Chairman (A/C.2/L. 
75) considered, 


THIRD COMMITTEE 

346th MEETING—NOYV, 7 
Mrs. Ana (Chile) 
Chairman. 

347th MEETING—NOV. 15 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected. 
Agenda: letter (A/C.3/561) from Presi- 
dent of G.A. to Chairman considered. 


FOURTH COMMITTEE 


200th MEETING—NOV. 7 
Dr. Max Henriquez Urena (Dominican 
tepublic) elected Chairman. 

201lst MEETING—NOV. 14 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected. 
Agenda: letter (A/C.4/186) from Presi- 
dent of G.A. to Chairman considered. 
202nd MEETING—NOV. 15 

Agenda: discussion of order of consid- 
eration of allocated items continued. 
Applications for hearings: decision (44- 
0 with & absts.) to grant hearings to 
representatives of All-Ewe Conference 
and Togoland Congress. 

203rd MEETING—NOV. 16 
Applications for hearings: petitions for 
hearings from representatives of peo- 
ple of South-West Africa (A/C.4/187) 
discussed. Joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.- 
136) and amendment by Iraq (A/C.4/L.- 
137) submitted 

204th MEETING—NOV. 16 
Applications for hearings 


76th 


(Thailand) 


Figueroa elected 


discussion of 


requests for hearings from representa- 
tives of people of South West Africa 
continued. Joint draft resol. (A/C.4/L.- 
136) adopted, 37-7 with 7 absts. 

Italian observer allowed to participate 
in work of Fourth Cttee. 


FIFTH COMMITTEE 
284th MEETING—NOV. 7 
T. A. Stone (Canada) elected Chairman. 


285th MEETING—NOV. 14 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected. 
Agenda: plan of work approved. 
Financial reports and accounts and re- 
ports of Board of Auditors: decision 
(41-0 with 5 absts.) to recommend that 
the G.A. accepts report of Board of Au- 
ditors (A/1800) and concur in observa- 
tions of Advisory Cttee. on Administra- 
tive and Budgetary Questions (A/1853, 
paras. 365-372). 

U.N. International Children’s 
gency Fund—decision to 
that the G.A. accept report (A/1810) 
and note observations of Advisory 
Cttee. on Administrative and Budgetary 
Questions (A/1951/Rev.1). 

286th MEETING—NOV. 15 

Budget estimates for 1952: gen. discus- 
sion opened on reports (A/1812, 1812, 
Add.1l, 1853, A/C.5/448,449,451). State- 
ments by Brazil, Egypt, Burma, Mexico, 
USSR and Canada. 

287th MEETING—NOV. 16 
Budget estimates for 1952: 
continued, Items in part I and III of 
budget estimates submitted by See. 
Gen. (A/1812) considered on basis of 
recommendations of Advisory Cttee. on 
Administrative and Budgetary Ques- 
(A/1853). 


Emer- 
recommend 


discussion 


tions 


SIXTH COMMITTEE 

251st MEETING—NOV. 7 

Manfred Lachs (Poland) elected Chair- 
man. 

252nd MEETING—NOV. 16 
Vice-Chairman and Rapporteur elected. 
Agenda: decisions on order of consider- 
ation of allocated items on basis of 
letter (A/C.6/338) from President of 
G.A. to Chairman. 


SECURITY COUNCIL 

566th MEKETING—NOV. 10 
India-Pakistan question: statements by 
U.K., U.S., Netherlands, Brazil, France, 
Keuador and Turkey. Joint draft resol. 
submitted by U.K. and U.S. (S/2390) 
adopted, 9-0 with 2 absts. 


UNITED NATIONS INTERNATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S EMERGENCY FUND 
EXECUTIVE BOARD 

84th MEETING—NOV. 8 

Agenda adopted. 

General progress report by Executive 
Director (E/ICEF/182, 182/Add.1, 182/- 
Corr.1.) discussed. 

85th MEETING—NOV. 8 

teports of Executive Director: reports 
(E/ICEF/179, R.260/Rev.1, R/253) dis- 
cussed. Brazilian amend. rejected, 6-13 
with 4 absts. Joint draft resol. adopted, 
17-0 with 6 absts. 

86th-87th MEETINGS—NOV. 9 

Report of Program Cttee. (E/ICEF/ 
R.265 and Add.1) considered. Recom- 
mended apportionments approved for 
Asia, Eastern Mediterranean, France, 
Latin America and emergency situa- 
tions. 

88th MEETING—NOV. 10 

teport of Program Cttee. (E/ICEF/ 
R.265 and Add.1): consideration conclud- 
ed. Report of Cttee. on Administrative 
Budget (E/ICEF/R.259) and report of 
Working Party on General Advisory 
Fund-raising Cttee. approved. Transla- 
tion of documents discussed. Sugges- 
tions (E/ICEF/181) of Advisory Cttee. 
on Non-Governmental Organizations ac- 
cepted. Drafting Cttee. appointed. U.K. 
draft resol. approved. 

89th MEETING—NOV. 12 

Election of officers for 1952: Mrs. 
Adelaide Sinclair (Canada) elected 
Chairman. Program Cttee and Cttee. on 
Administrative Budget elected. Date 
of first session in 1952 set for April 
or May. 
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may be sent to: Sales Section, United Nations Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, 
Switzerland; or Sales Section, United Nations, New York, U.S.A. 


New Zealand: 

Gordon & Gotch Ltd., Waring Taylor 
Street, Wellington. 

United Nations Association of New 
Zealand, C.P.O, 1011, Wellington. 


Nicaragua: 

Dr. Ramiro Ramirez V., Agencia de Publi- 
caciones, Managua, D.N. 

Norway: 

Johan Grundt Tanum Forlag, 

Kr. Augustsgt. 7A, Oslo. 

Pakistan: 

Thomas & Thomas, Fort Mansion, 

Frere Road, Karachi. 


Messrs. Publishers United, Ltd. 

176 Anarkali, Lahore 

Panama: 

José Menéndez, Agencia Internacional 
de Publicaciones, Plaza de Arango. 
Panama. 

Peru: 

Libreria International del Perd, S.A., 
Casilla 1417, Lima. 

Philippines: 

D. P. Pérez Co., 132 Riverside, San Juan, 
Rizal. 

Portugal: 

Livraria Rodrigues 186, Rua Aurea, 188 
Lisboa. 

Sweden: 

C. E. Fritze’s Kungl, Hovbokhandel A-B 
Fredsgatan 2, Stockholm, 

Switzerland: 

Librairie Payot S.A., Lausanne, Genéve 
Buchhandlung Hans Raunhardt, 
Kirchgasse, 17, Zurich 1. 

Syria: 

Librairie Universelle, Damas. 

Thailand: 

Pramuan Mit Ltd., 55, 57, 59 Chakrawat 
Road, Wat Tuk, Bangkok. 

Turkey: 

Librairie Hachette, 469 Istiklal Caddesi, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul. 

Union of South Africa: 

Van Schaik’s Bookstore (Pty.), Ltd. 
Church St., P.O. Box 724, Pretoria. 


United Kingdom: 

H.M. Stationery Office, P. O. Box 569, 
London, S.E. 1 (and at H.M.S.O. Shops 
at London, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Cardiff, Edinburgh, and Manchester). 


United States of America: 

International Documents Service, Colum- 
bia University Press, 2960 Broadway, 
New York 27, New York. 

Uruguay: 

Oficina de Representacién de Editoriales, 
Prof, Héctor D’Elia, Av. 18 de Julio 1333 
Esc. 1, Montevideo. 

Venezuela: 

Escritorio Pérez Machado, Conde a 
Pinango 11, Caracas. 

Yugoslavia: 

Drzavno Preduzece Jugoslovenska Kniiga, 
Marsala Tita 23-11, Beograd. 


United Nations publications can also be obtained from the booksellers below: 


Austria: 
B. Wiillerstorff, Waagplatz, 4, Salzburg. 


Germany: 

Buchhandlung Elwert & Meurer, Haupt- 
strasse, 101, Berlin—Schoneberg. 

W. E. Saarbach, Frankenstrasse, 14, 
Koeln—Junkersdorf. 


Germany: (continued) 


Alexander Horn, Spiegelgasse, 9, Wies- 
baden. 


Japan: 
Maruzen Company, Ltd., 6 Tori-Nichome 
Nihonbashi, Toyko Central. 


Spain: 

Organizacién Técnica de Publicidad y 
Ediciones, 

Sainz de Baranda 24—Madrid. 

Libreria Bosch, 11 Rondo Universidad 
Barcelona. 





MONTHLY BULLETIN 
OF STATISTICS 


The Monthly Bulletin of Statistics, prepared by 
the Statistical Office of the United Nations, is 
the foremost source of current statistics on world 
economic and social conditions. Each issue con- 
tains information on more than 60 subjects from 
more than 70 countries in the following fields: 


Population Construction 
Manpower Public Utilities 
Forestry Transport 
Industrial Production Wages and Prices 
Mining National Income 
Manufacturing Finance 
Metals Internal and 
External Trade 


Beginning in 1952 each issue of the Monthly 


Bulletin of Statistics will contain a special “high- 
light section” which will draw attention to im- 
portant changes in statistical trends in economic 
and social matters. This special section has been 
designed to provide the lay reader as well as 
the statistical expert with a guide to the wealth 
of material which the Monthly Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics contains, 


1952 Subscription Rates 


Because of rising production costs it is necessary 
to increase the 1952 subscription price of the 
Monthly Bulletin of Statistics to $10.00, 75/- 
sterling, 40.00 Swiss francs or the equivalent in 
other currencies. 


Subscription orders registered with United Na- 
tions sales agents before January 1, 1952 will, 
however, be accepted at the present rate: 
$5.00, 37/6 sterling, 20.00 Swiss francs or 
equivalent. 








